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ANECDOTES OF INDUSTRY. 



" Indvstbt ! roii^ power ! 

Whom labour stUI attends, anfl aweat, and pain ; 
Yet the kind sooroe c€ every geatie ait, 
Aad aU the soft cirility of life.*' 

TR0M80K. 

HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 
Thi eloquent Dr, Barrow has, iu ona of liis sermons^ 
given the following admirable sonuaary of what may 
ba called the History of Industry : 

" To indastrions study is to be ascribed the inven- 
tion and jieiiectioB of ail those arts, whereby huaian life 
isciviliaed, and the world cultivated with numberless 
accoBHnodations, ornaments, aad beauties. All the 
comely, the stately^ the pleasant and useful works, 
which we view with delight, or enjoy with comfort, 
industry did contrive them, industry did frame them. 

** Industry reared those magnificent fabrics, and 
^aae comoiedious houses j it formed those |;oodIy 
pictwas and statues; it raised those convenient 
B 2 
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4 PERCY ANECDOTES, 

caofeys, those bridges, those aqueducts ; it planted 
those fine gardens with various flowers and fruits ; it 
clothed those pleasant fields with com and grass ; it 
built those ships whereby we' plough the seasjieapiug 
the commodities of foreign regions. It hath subjected 
all creatures to our command and service, enabling us 
to subdue the fiercest, to catch the wildest, to render 
the gentler sort most tractable and useful to us. It 
taught us from the wool of the she^p, from the hair of 
the goat, from the labours of the silkwohu, to weave 
our clothes to keep us warm, to make us fine and gay. 
It helpeth us from the inmost bowels of the earth, to 
fetch divers needful tools and utensils. 

" It collected mankind into cities, and compacted 
them into orderly societies ; and devised wholesome 
laws, under shelter whereof we enjoy safety and peace, 
wealth and plenty, mutual succour and defence, sweet 
conversation, and beneficial commerce. 

** It, by meditation, did invent all those sciences 
whereby our minds are enriched and ennobled, our 
manners are refined and polished, our curiosity is sa- 
tisfied, our life is benefited. 

" What is there which we admire, or wherein we 
delight, that pleaseth our mind, or gratifieth our 
sense, for which we are not beholden to industry ? 

" Doth any country flourish in wealth, in grandeur, 
in prosperity P It must be imputed to industiy ; to 
the industry of its governors, settling good order; to 
the industry of its people, following profitable occu- 
pations ; so did Cato in that notable oration of his, 
in Sallnst, tell the Roman senate, that it was not by 
the force of their arms, but by the industry of their 
ancestors, that commonwealth did arise to swch a 
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INDUSTRY. 5 

pitch of grealneM. When sloth oeepeth in* then all 
thiags oeinH»t aod decay ; then the public state doth 
sink into disorder, penury^ and a disgraceful condt- 



THE CRUSADES. 
The frantic expeditions undertaken, in the middle 
ages, by innumerable legions of warlike pilgrims, for 
the lecoir^ry of the Holy Land from the Saracens; 
though they depopulated and impoyerished the 
western countries of Europe, were nevertheless pro- 
ductive of some beneficial effects. The few warriors 
who survived the fatigues, the diseases, and the 
sUujghter of the expeditions, returned to their native 
countries, mth their minds somewhat expanded by 
their intercourse with nations more advanced in civi- 
lisation than themselves; and they were in some , 
degree cured of the ignorant pride which makes 
barbarians esteem themselves the wisest and the 
best people upon the face of the earth. They had 
acquired a taste for. many comforts and elegancies of 
life, which they had never known before ; among 
which, the Oriental articles of precious stones, silk, 
and especially spicery of all kinds, appear to have 
been most in request Some specimens of those 
and other foreign rarities, which they carried home, 
created a desire of obtaining greater quantities of 
them, among their countrymen, and stimulated their 
dormant industry to cultivate or manufacture some 
commodity which they might give in exchange for the 
new objects of desire. Thiu nations sunk hitherto in 
listless indolence, or only roused from it when hunger 
bS . 
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6 PERCY ANECDOTES. 

urged tliem to the chase, or their chiefs led them to 
battle, acquired Industry, the only efficient and le- 
gitimate source of all other acquisitions, and of na- 
tional prosperity. 

ROYAL GARDENEB. 

When Ly sander, the Lacedemonian general, brought 
magnificent presents to Cyrus, the younger son of 
Darius, who piqued himself more on his integrity 
and politeness, than on his rank and birth, the prince 
conducted his illustrious guest through his gardens, 
and pointed out to him their varied beauties. Ly- 
Sander, struck with so fine a prospect, praised the 
manner in which the grounds were Isud out, the neat- 
ness of the walks, the abundance of fruiU planted 
with an art which knew how to combine the useful 
with the agreeable ; the beauty of the parterres, and 
the glowing Tariejty of flowers exhaling odours uni- 
versally throughout the delightful scene. "Every 
thing charms and transports me in this place," said 
Lysauder to Cyrus ; but what strikes me most, is 
the exquisite taste, and elegant industry, of the person 
who drew the plan of these gardens, and gave it the 
fine order, wonderful disposition, and happiness of ar- 
rangement, which I cannot sufiiciently admire.** Cyrus 
replied, " It was I that drew the plan, and entirely 
markeditout; and many of the trees which youseeivere 
planted by my own hands.*' **What!" exclaimed Ly- 
sauder, with surprise, and viewing Cyrus from head to 
foot, « is it possible, that with those purple robes 
and splendid vestments, those strings of jewels and 
bracelets of gold, Uiose buskins so richly embroidered;. 
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INDUSTRY. 7 

is it possible that you could play the gardener, and 
employ your royal hands in planting trees ?'* *« Docs 
that surprise you ?" said Cyrus ; " I assure you, that 
when my health permits, I never sit down to table 
without having fatigued myself, either in military 
exercise, rural labour, or some other toilsome employ* 
ment, to which I apply myself with pleasure.*' Ly- 
sander, still more amazed, pressed Cyrus by the hand, 
and said, " You are truly happy, and deserve your 
high ibrtane, since you unite it with virtue." 

PETER THE GREAT. 
« Immortal Peter! first of monarchs." 

THOMSON. 

It was the custom of Peter the Great, to visit the 
different workshops and manufactories, not only to 
encourage them, but also to judge of what other 
useful establishments might be formed in his domi- 
nions. Among the places he visited frequently, were 
the forges of MuUer at IsUa, ninety wersts from 
Moscow. The Czar once passed a whole month 
there ; during which time, after giving due attention 
to the affairs of state, which he never neglected, he 
amused himself with seeing and examining every 
thing in the most minute manner, and even employed 
himself in learning the business of a blacksmith. 
He succeeded so well, that on one of the last days 
of his remaining there, he forged eighteen poods of 
iron, and put his own particular mark on each bar. 
The boyars, and other noblemen of his suite, were 
employed in blowing the bellows, stirring the fire, 
carrying coals; and performing the other duties of a 
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8 PERCY AK£CDOT£S. 

UMkMuilh't assuUnt Wfaea Peter had finiahed, he 
went to the proprietor, praised his manafactory, and 
asked him how mnch be gave bis workmen per pood. 
"Three copecks* or an altioa*'' answered MuUer« 
" Very well/' replied the Czar ; ♦* I have then earned 
eighteen altinas*" Muller fetched eighteen ducats, 
offered them to Peter, and told him, that he could 
not give a workman like his majesty iess per pood. 
Peter refused. "Keep your ducats/* said be, **1 
have not wrought better than any other man ; give 
me what you would give to another ; J want to buy 
a pair of shoes, of which I am in great need.*' At 
the same time he showed him hb shoes, which had 
been once mended, and were again full of holes. 
Peter accepted the eighteen altinas,.and bought him- 
self a pair of new shoes, which he used to show with 
much pleasure, saying, ''These I earned with the 
sweat of my brow/' 

One of the bars of iron forged by Peter the Great, 
and authenticated by his mark, is still to be seen at 
Istia, in the forge o( Mailer. Another similar bar is 
preserved in the cabinet of curiosities at St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Our poet, Thomson, in speaking of Peter, makes 
the following beautiful comparison between him and 
those ancient heroes, who imagined that greatness was 
only to be acquired by deeds of war, or achenies of 
subtle policy. 

** Ye shades of ancient heroes, ye who toil'd 
Thro' long successive ages to buiki up 
A laboring plan of state, behold at once 
The wonder done 1 behold the matchless prince 1 
Who left his native throne, where reign'd till then 
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A mi^tj shadow of unreal power ; 
Who greatly spum'd the slothful pomp of courts. 
And roaming every land, in every port 
His sceptre laid aside, with glorious hand 
Unwearied plying the mechanic tool. 
Gathered the seeds of trade, of useful arts. 
Of civil wisdom, and of martial skill. 
Charged with the stores of Europe, home he goes. 
Then cities rise amid th' illumin'd waste ; 
O'er joyless deserts smiles the rural reign ; 
Far distant flood to flood is social join'd, 
Th' astonish'd Euxine hears the Baltic roar. 
Proud navies ride on seas that never foam'd 
With daring keel before. • ♦ ♦ 

♦ • His country glows around. 
Taught by the royal hand that rous'd the whole. 
One scene of arts, of arms, of rising trade, 
For what his wisdom pknn'd and power enforced. 
More potent still his ^eat exampU showed." 



PERSEVERANCE ILLUSTRATED. 
King Robert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottuh 
monarchy, being out one day reeoimoitrbg the enemy, 
lay at night in a bam belonging to a loyal cottager. 
In the morning, still reclining his head on the pillow 
of straw, he beheld a spider climbing up a beam of 
the roof. The insect fell to the ground ; but imme- 
diately made a second essay to ascend. This at- 
tracted the notice of the hero, who, with regret, saw 
the spider fall a second time from the same eminence. 
It made a third unsuccessful attempt. Not without a 
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10 PERCY ANECDOTES. 

mixture of concern and curiosity, the moatich twelve 
times beheld the insect btffled in its aim ; but the 
thirteenth essay was crowned with success : it gained 
the summit of the bam ; when die king, starting from 
his coach, exclaimed, <*This despicable insect has 
taught me perseTerance ! I will follow its exnmpie ; 
have I not been twehre times defeated by the eneny^s 
superior force P on one fight more hangs the inde» 
pendence of my country." In a few days his anti- 
cipations were fully reaUied, by the glorious result to 
Scotland of the Battle of Bannockbum. 



PUNCTUALITY. 

The most industrious dispositions often prove of 
little avail, for the want of « habit of very easy 
acquimnent— punctuality, the jewel on which the 
whole machinery of saccessfitl industry may be said 
to turn. 

Wiien Loid Nelson was leaving London* on hk 
last, but glorious, expedition against the enemy, a 
quantity of cabin furniture was ordered to be sent on 
board his sSiip. He bad a farewell d]na6r«party at 
his ho«BBe ; and the upholsterer having waited upon his 
lordship, with an «ocount of the completion of the 
goods, was brought into the eating-room, in « comer 
of which his lordship spoke with him. The upholste- 
rer stated to his noble -employer, that every thing wtas 
finished, and packed^ and would go in the waggon, 
from a certain inn, at tix o*ciock, " And you go to 
the inn, Mr. A., and see them off?" *' I shall, n^ 
lord ; I shall be them fmf%etuaUy at m." ** A quarter 
before tix, Mr. A. ; (returned Lord Nelson) be theie 
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a fuarHr b^vn six. To tbayl ftMrtir qfan hour, I owe 
every UHOg in life." 

£U8 ]»te majesty, Gewge the Thirdt once ordered 
Ifr. S., a tmdesnuai of tome cmineBce ia London, 
to wait upon bim at Windsor Castle^ at eight o'clock 
in- the moraaig of a day appointed. Mr* S. was 
half an bour behind the time ; and upon being an* 
Mnmoed, bis miy'esty said, " Denre bim to come at 
eight o'clock to-morrow morning/' Bfr. S. ap- 
peared the next day after the time, and received 
the same command. On the third morning he con- 
trived to be pottctaaf. TJpmi bis entrance the king 
said, "Oh! the grmt Mr.S.! What sleep do yon 
talLe, Mr. S. V* " Why, please your majesty, I am a 
laaB of regiJar habita; I naually take eigbt hoars." 
» Eight boms !" said the king, " that's too moch, too 
nick-*ifiz iioovs' sleep is enaugb for a man, seven for 
t woman, and eight for a fool, Mr. S., eight for a 
fpol." 

Mk. Seott, of Esetei, travelled on busiaeas till 
about eighty years of age. He was one <rf the moat 
eslebntsd cfaaiattefs in the kingdom for ponctoality; 
and by Us methodical cctndnct, joined to uniform 
dikifefice, he gradually amassed a large fortune. For 
a long aeries of years, the proprietor of every inn he 
fteqneated in Devon and ComwaRknew the day, and 
the very boar, he woold arrive. A short time befoiehe 
died, a gentleman on a journey in Cornwall stopped at 
a snali inn at Port Isaac to dine* The waiter pre- 
sented bim with a bUl ol fare, which he did not ap-* 
prove o(\ but observing a fine duck roasting, " I'll 
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have that," said the traveller. " Yoa cannot, sir, 
said the landlord, " it is for Mr. Scott, of Exeter." 
'* I know Mr. Scott very well," rejoined the gentle- 
man ; " he is not in your house.** " True, sir,** said 
the landlord, " but six months ago, when he was he s 
last, he ordered a duck to be ready for him this day, pre- 
cisely at two (f clock f and, to the astonishment of 1 e 
traveller, he saw the old gentleman on his Roslnar ' : 
jogging into the inn yard about five minutes befc f- 
the appointed time. 

MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS. 

It has ever been the praise of England, that as the 
weaker sex are excluded, more strictly perhaps than 
in most other European countries, from all the walks 
of profit or honour, an amends is made to them by 
their being excused from those more laborious offices, 
which are neither fitted to the weakness of their 
fraqie, nor the delicacy of their habits and manners. 
This state of society has been in some degree at- 
tempted to be disturbed ; and among the premiums of 
the Bath Agricultoral Society in 1805, there is one for 
« women ploughing.** What might be the motivd of 
this singular attempt to give a new direction to the 
industry of one half the species, it is not easy to deter- 
mine ; for notwithstanding the consumption of humm 
lives.by our fleets and armies, and our devouring aa- 
nufactures, there are still men sufficient left for the 
purpose of agriculture. 

It was esteemed one of the most unequivocal signs 
of the exhausted and miserable state to which France 
was reduced in the latter days of Louis XIV. 
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that in many piovinoes they had only women Jef t for 
the offices of husbandry ; and in all ages and coun- 
tries, to have only women to till the ground, or gather 
in the fruits of the earth, has been thought to present 
a striking picture of desolation. The country is 
poor, whatever else is plentiful, where men are scarce. 
This scaid^ does not exist in England ; and the evil 
is, that the men have usurped the departments of the 
women. If we ask where are the robust frames that 
ought to be toiling in the winter's frost and summer's 
sun, we shall find that some of them are stationed in 
warm carpeted rooms, handing tea to a circle of idle 
listless ladies and gentlemen; others are lifting up 
and down their long legs, and painfully trying to ac- 
commodate their pace to the short trip of a delicate 
young lady, who walks before them, or the slow pace 
of an infirm old one : some are carrying out lap-dogs 
to air ; some with white sleeves and aprons making 
cheese-cakes ; and hundreds are stationed the live* 
long day behind counters, sorting diread, and mea- 
suring lace and ribbons. Let, then, the servants' halls 
give up the idle that are in them, and the pastry- 
cooks', and haberdashers' shops give up their idlers, 
and there will be, a sufficiency of stout recruits 
for the plough, without taking the women from their 
appropriate employments. Indeed they cannot attend 
to both ; and if the wives are to be in the field, their 
husbands must, in return, wash the linen, rock the 
cradle, and dress the dinner. 

Of the consequences of such an exchange of em- 
ployment, we have an admirable picture in an old 
Scotch ballad, called "The Wife of Auchtermuchty.*' 
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« Id Anchtermiicbty dwelt & man. 

An husband » as I beard it tawld, 
Wha weel conld tipple oat a can. 

And neither loTit hunger nor caokl ; 
And ance it fell upon a day. 

He yokit his pleach upon his plain, 
Bot short the storm would let him stay» 

Sail blew the day with wind and lain. 

Loosening his oxen from the plough, be retnns 
home ; and envying the snug warmth which lus wife 
enjoys by the fire-side, he insists that she shall to* 
monow go out to the field, and he will attend to the 
domestic duties. The good dame at once consents, 
on condition that it shali be a binding bargain to go 
to the labours of the field day about The iccouat 
of the fint day's trial b told witii great humour* 
After the wife has gone to the plough, the husband 
drives out the geese, seven in number, to feed ; the 
fox comes past, and carries off five of them ; on 
hearing their cries, he runs out, when, taking adnoi- 
tage of his absence, the calves break loose, and save 
him the trouble of milking the cows. On liisretuittf 
he sits down to spin ; but stooping down too near the 
grate, the lint takes flame, and sets fire to the chim- 
ney, which he has no small difficulty in quenchini^. 
He then tries the chum; bot after toiling at it for an 
hour, " the sorrow a crap of butter he gat f on hb 
abandoning the butter-making in despair, the sow 
comes in, and Is beginning to lap up the unchumed 
milk, when seiang the chum-staff to drive it away, 
he kills, by mistake, the two goslings which the fox 
had left. It is now time to go and " take up the 
bairns j'» but here such a scene awaits him, that 
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— — " lip he gat on a know-head. 

On her to cry, on her to shout ; . 
She heard him, and she heard him not, 
' Bat stoutly steered the stots about. 
She drove the day unto the nicht ; 

She loos'd tbe pleuch, and syne cam hame ; 
She fand all wrang that suld been right, 

I trew the mon thocht meikle shame* 

*' Quoth he, my office I forsake. 

For all the baiie days of my life, 
For I wuld pat a house to wreck. 

Had I been twenty days, gude wife. 
Quoth she, wecl might ye bruik your place. 

For truly I shall ne'er accept it ; 
Quoth he, feynd fa' the lyar's face. 

But yet ye may be biy th to get it 

** Then up she gal a meikle mug, 

And tbe gude mon made to the door ; 
Quoth he, dame I sail bald my tung. 

For an we fechtril get the war. 
Quoth be, when I forsook my pleuch, 

I trow I but forsook my skill ; 
Then I will to my pleuch again. 

For I and this house will never do weel." 

The poet of nature, Tbomson, has described in 
glowing colours tbe hay-making lass, placed by the 
Bide of her lover, with all 

*' Her kindled graces burning o'er her cheek." 

But it is a question if he would have been equally 

pleased widi the idea of a sturdy lass bending over 

c2 
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« plough, and whistling to the hone. Bat, indeed^ 
before the effect can well be ascertained, it should be 
known with more accuracy what is intended ; for 
it does not appear, whether the Bath agriculturiflta 
intended the female to guide the plough^ or to be 
yoked to it. The latter, though somewhat novel, 
would not be altogether unprecedented, since we aie 
informed by a late writer, Mr. Barrow, that in China, 
a country which does not yield in politeness even t> 
Bath, it is not uncommon to see a husbandman plough 
with a woman and an ass yoked together. This b 
an age of improvements ; and if the Chinese custoti 
were adopted, it would no doubt be a great saving n 
the labour of that noble quadruped the horse ; and 
would correspond to the scale of excellence of some 
philosophers, who hold that man is of a more perfect 
and beautiful form than his female companion, and 
a horse more perfect and beautiful than either cf 
them. 



THE NEW CAP. 

The beneficial effects of what some people stig> 
matize by the name of luxuries or superfluities, is well 
exemplified in a simple little story reflated by Dr. 
Franklin. "The skipper of a shallop," he says, 
•*' employed between Cape May and Philadelphia, 
had done us some small service, for which he refused 
to be paid. My wife, understanding that he had a 
daughter, sent her a present of a new fashioned cap. 
Three years after, this skipper being at my house 
with an old farmer of Cape May, his passenger, he 
mentioned the cap, and how much hb daughter had 
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been pleated with it Bat, said he, it proved a dear 
cap to our congregation. — How so?— ^When my 
daughter appeared with it at meeting, it was so much 
admired, that all the girls resolved to get such caps 
from Philadelphia; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not have cost less than an hun- 
died pounds. — True, said the farmer, but yon do not 
teU ail the story. I think the cap was, nevertheless, 
an advantage to us ; for it was the first thing that 
pot our girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale at 
Philadelphia, that they might have wherewithal to 
buy caps and ribbons there ; and you know that this 
industry has continued, and is likely to continue, and 
increase to a much greater value, and to answer better 
purposes. Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to 
<hia little piece of luxury, since not only the girls were 
made happier by having fine caps, but the Philadel- 
phians by the supply of vraim mittens.** 



THE COTTAGER. 

Nothing is so well calculated to excite the industry 
of the cottager, and to render bis condition comfoit- 
able, as allowing him to possess, at a moderate rent, 
A garden and grass land for one or two cows. The 
experiment has been extensively tried by the Earl of 
Wiacbelsea. There are from seventy to eighty 
laboureis upon his estate in Rutlandshire^ who keep 
from one to four cows each ; and of ail his tenants, 
diese are the most punctual with their rent The 
Earl asserts from experience, that nothing is so be- 
ne^dal both to them and the landholders, as Ibis 
systOB ; that the labourers and their faodlies living 
cS 
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better, are consequently more able to endure labour ; 
that they are contented with their situation, and at- 
tached to it ; that having acquired a sort x>f inde- 
pendence which makes them set a higher value upon 
their character, they are generally considered in the 
neighbourhood as men the most to be depended upon 
and trusted ; that feeling the advantage of possessing 
a little, their industry is excited by hope ; and that 
when a labourer has obtained a cow, and land suffix, 
cient to maintain her, his next thought is to save 
money enough for buying another. 

The experiment was tried also in Wiltshire, in a 
parish containing one hundred and forty poor persons, 
divided into thirty-two families, chiefly employed 
as labourers in industry. Having suffered greatly 
during the high price of provisions in 1801, it was 
proposed to them that they should make an effort to 
better their circumstances, and occupy, at a fair rent, 
such a quantity of land as each family could cultivate 
without improperly interfering with tlieir usual labour ; 
the land was to be forfeited if they received any 
relief from the paruh, except medical assistance, or 
under the militia laws. The proposal was gladly 
accepted by all who could possibly accept it ; and 
the consequence was, that the poor rates, which in the 
six months before the experiment was made had 
amounted to ^212. 16$., amounted three years after- 
wards, in the six corresponding months of winter, to 
no more than ^12. 6s.! The utmost quantity of 
' land thus leased was an acre and a half, one fourth 
of which was planted with potatoes in winter, and 
the rest was in corn or in garden cultivation ; which 
shows thai even arable land, as some have contended, 
is not always hurtful to the cottager. 
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AsmgularAct of Parliament was made in 1778, 
for the regulation of a valaable common in Essex, 
containing 453 acres. By an utter neglect of the 
fSences surrounding the common^ there was some 
danger of the bounds being lost, and that encroach- 
ments might gradually cut off material parts of it ; 
it was also stocked in a manner that deprived the 
poor of the benefit which they might, under a better 
amlbgement, have reaped from so fine a tract of 
land. By the Act, it was vested in trustees, who 
were empowered to levy a tax of 6d, per annum for 
each aheep, and 2s« 6cU for each head of greater 
cattle, to form a fund on which to borrow money 
enough to pay for the Act, and for fencing the com- 
mon, and other necessary charges ; but the trustees 
were cat off from paying themselves any sum exceed- 
ing 40s. per annum for their own expenses. The whole 
business seemed to have no other object but benevo- 
lence to the poor. There are one hundred common 
rights, and all are made equal, from the poorest cot- 
tager to the lord of the manor himself ; and all are 
inalienable from the cottages. By the Act, twenty 
sheep and four beasts were allowed to each right; 
but every circumstance rested within the power of 
the tmstees, who have reduced this to ten sheep and 
two head of horses or cattle. William Palmer, Esq. 
who possessed considerable property here, had the 
praiseworthy humanity to offer to lay down money 
to enable every poor man, otherwise unable to find 
stock, to buy ten sheep, the produce of which was to 
be his until he was repaid, and then to remain the 
cottager's. It is a fact, much deserving the most 
serious attention, that every roan who accepted the 
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offer (which very many did) repaid the money whhin 
two years, and some in a shorter term ; a circumstance 
that proves what may be done with attention, when 
the object is sincerely to assist the poor, perhaps in 
the manner of all others the roost osefnl, by giving 
them live stock, and the means of feeding it« 

BRITTON ABBOT. 
Thrice happy Abbot I 

Illastrloos swain, 'twas thine, from youth to age. 
In hard, yet wholesome, labour to engage ; 
Twas thine with cheerfol heart and patient hand 
To raise an Eden on a nook of land, 
A flow'ry nook, with nature's bounty grac'd. 
Meed of thy toil, and rescued from Uie waste. 

PRATT. 

A beautiful little cottage and garden situated about 
two miles from Tadcaster, on the road to York, has 
long attracted the eye of the traveller. The slip of 
land is exactly a quarter of an acre, inclosed by ft 
quickset hedge, and contains fifteen 'apple trees, four 
plum trees, two apricot trees, several gooseberry and 
currant bushes, an abundance of common vegetables, 
and three hives of bees, being all the apparent wealth 
of the possessor. The singular neatness and good 
order (says Sir Thomas Bernard) that marked every 
part of this little domain, and some circumstances re- 
specting the owner, which had been mentioned to me, 
made me anxious to obtain an account of the cottager 
and his family. In the end of May, 1797, in my way 
ftom York, I called and learned from him his history, 
as follows : 
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The name of this cottager is Britton Abbot ; his 
age sisLty-seven, and his wife's nearly the same. At 
nine years old, he had gone to work with a farmer ; 
and being a steady careful lad, and a good labourer, 
particularly in what is called task-work, he bad ma- 
naged so well, that before be was twenty-two years 
of age, he had accumulated nearly ^40. He then 
married, and took a little farm at ^30 a year ; but 
before the end of the second year, he found it pru- 
dent, or rather necessary, to quit it, having already 
exhausted, in his attempt to thrive upon it, almost ail 
the little property he had heaped together. He then 
fixed in a cottage at Poppleton, where, with two 
acres of land and his common-right, he kept two 
cows. Here he bad resided very comfortably, as a 
iabonrer, for nine years, and had six children living, 
and his wife preparing to He in of a seventh, when an 
enclosure' of Poppleton took place, and the arrange- 
ments made in consequence of it obliged him to seek 
for a new habitation, and other means of subsistence 
for his family. 

He applied to Squire Fairfax, and told him that 
'if he would let him have a little bit of ground by the 
road-side, '* he would show him the fashions on it" 
After inquiry into bis character, he obtained of Mr. 
Fairfax the ground he now occupies, and with a little 
assistance from the neighbours in the carriage of his 
materials, he built his present house, and planted the 
garden and the hedge around it, which is a single row 
of quick, thirty-five years old, and without a flaw or 
defect. He says he cut it down six times successively 
when it was young. Mr. Fairfax was so much pleased 
with the progress of his work, and the extreme neat- 
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ness of his place, that he told him be should be tent 
fjree..Hu anstrer deserves to be remembered : " Now, 
sir, you have a pleasure in seeing my cottage and 
garden neat ; and why should not other squires have 
the same pleasure in seeing the cottage^ and gardens 
as nice about tbem ? The poor would then be happy, 
and would love them and the place where they lived ; 
but now every nook of land is to be let to the great 
farmers, and nothing left for the poor but to go to the 
parish." 

He has had seven children, six of whom attained 
to man's estate, and five are now living and thriving 
in the world. One of them is the wife of a labourer, 
who has built a cottage for himself at Tadcaster, and 
wanta nothing (as the father observes) but a bit of 
ground for a garden." 

Britton Abbot says, he now earns If s. and some- 
times 15s. and 18s. a-week, by hoeing turnips by 
the piece, setting quick, and other task-work ; ** but, 
to be sure," he added, " I have a grand character in 
all this country." He gets from his garden, annually, 
about forty bushels of potatoes, besides other vege- 
tables ; and his fruit in a good year is worth from 
j£S to ^4. His wife occasionally goes out to wori^ ; 
she also spins at home, and takes care of his house 
and garden. He says they have lived very happily 
together for forty-five years. To the account I have 
given, it may be needless to add, that neither Abbot, 
nor any part of his family, have ever had occasion to 
*PP'y fo' parochial relief. 

Though my visit was unexpected, and he at the 
latter end of his Saturday's work, his clotiies were 
neat and sufiictently clean, his countenance was faeai- 
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tbj and open ; he was a little lame in one leg, the con- 
sequence of exposure to wet and weather. He said 
he had always worked hard and well, bat would not 
deny that he had loved a mug of good ale when he 
could get it. When I told him my object in in- 
quiring after him, that it was in order that other poor 
persons might have cottages and gardens as neat as 
his, and that he must tell me all his secret how it was 
done, he seemed extremely pleased, and very much 
affected ', he said, ** nothing would make poor folks 
more happy, than finding that great folks fliought of 
them ; that he wished every poor roan had as com* 
fortable a home as his own ; not but that he believed 
there might be a few thriftless fellows who would not 
do good on it." 

I asked him whether he had not a cow. He said he 
had had one, and she had died -, and having no other 
place but the lane to keep his cow, he had not at* 
tempted to get another. '* Could you get land if 
you had a cow ?" He thought he could. ** Suppos- 
ing, then," I added, " a cow could be bought for 
^12, and you could rent it on the terms of paying 
down J^l, 10s. immediately, and then jf 3. lOt. at 
the end of each year, during three years, and that 
the cow was to be yours at the end of three years, if 
she lived, and you paid your rent regularly ; do you 
think such a bargain would answer for you ?" " Yes," 
he said, '* he was sure it would very greatly, and 
there were few cottagers to whom it would not be a 
very great advantage^ especially where they had a fa- 
mily of children." 
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JOSEPH AUSTIN. 
A bricklayer in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
of the name of Joseph Austin, had often looked vriih 
a longing eye upon a bit of ground by the road side, 
part of what is called, by a term which reflects little 
credit upon manorial rights, or parochial management, 
the lord's waste. Whenever he looked at this spot, 
he used to think what a nice place it would be for a 
house ', and being a house builder by trade, and some- 
thing of a castle builder by nature, he used, as soon 
as he fell asleep at night, to dream that he was at 
work there with his brickbats and trowel. At length 
he applied to the manor court, and got a verbal leave 
to build on the spot. Two of his neighbours, moved 
by envy, as he says, threatened that if he began his 
house, they would pull it down ; upon this, he ap- 
plied a second time to the court, and obtained a legal 
permission, with the consent of all the copyholders, pay- 
ing the fee for the entry of his name on the court rolls, 
and sixpence a-year quit rent. Austin was at this 
time about forty-two years of age ; he had a wife and 
four children, and his whole stock of worldly riches 
amounted to fcurieen shillings ; but men who really 
deserve friends are seldom long without them ; and a 
master with whom he usually worked at harvest, sold 
him an old cottage for nine guineas, which he was to 
work out 

Austin had for some time, in his leisure hours, been 
preparing bats, a sort of bricks made of clay and 
straw, well beaten together, eighteen inches long, 
twelve wide, and four thick, not burnt, but dried in 
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the 8un. With these, and the materials of the old 
cottage, he went to work. As he had to live and 
support his family by his dally labour, this building 
could only be carried on when his regular day's work 
was done ; he often continued it by moonlight, and 
heard the clock strike twelve before he withdrew from 
an occupation in which his heart was engaged ; this, 
too, when he had to rise at four the next morning, 
walk to Cambridge (nearly four miles distant) to his 
work, and return in th^ evening. If his constitution 
had not been unusually strong, it must have sunk 
imder these extraordinary exertions, a fate more fre- 
quent than is generally supposed among the indus- 
trious poor: but he seems to have possessed an 
unweariable frame of body, as well as an invincible 
spirit. When the building was one story high, and 
the beams were to be laid on, the carpenter disco- 
vered that the timber from the old cottage would not 
serve for so large a place. This was a severe dis- 
appointment; nothing, however, discouraged him; 
he covered it over with a few loads of haum, and im- 
mediately began a -small place in the same manner at 
the end, working at this with such perseverance, that 
he got his family in within four months after the 
foundations were laid. This great object being ac- 
complished, he went on leisurely with the rest, as he 
coold save money for what was ivanting ; after five 
years be raised the second story, and in ten it was 
tiled and coated. There was house room in it for 
himself and his family, and another apartment was 
let for a guinea a-year. 

In this manner did Joseph Austin, with singular 
industry and economy, build himself a house, which 
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he began with only fourteen shillings in his pocket* 
During that time his wife had four children, and 
buried as many more. The money which it cost him 
was about fifty pounds, the whole of which was saved 
from the earnings of daily labour. The house and 
garden occupied about twenty poles of ground ; and 
the garden was as creditable as the bouse to the in- 
dustry and good sense of the owner. One of the 
fences was made of sweet briar and roses niixed with 
woodbine, and the other of dwarf plum trees ; and 
against the back of the house he had planted a vine, 
a nectarine, and a. peach tree. 

RICHARD MILLWARD. 

Within two miles and a half of Shrewsbury, (says 
Sir William Fulteney), a cottager, whose name is 
Richard Millward, has a hoase, and adjoining to it, a 
garden and land, making about one acre and one six- 
teenth, including the garden. He is a collier, and the 
management of the ground is in a great measure left 
to his wife ; they have six children alive, and have 
buried five. The soil of this ground, when inclosed 
by the cottager long ago, was a thin covering of aboat 
three or four inches of strong loam, over a clay im- 
pregnated with iron, called in Shropshire cat-braio, 
and considered as the worst soil. It is now changed ; 
but the original soil is still to be seen in the adjoining 
parts of what was the common. Millward pays three 
shillings of yearly rent for the house and land, which 
was leased to him thirty-eight years ago by Lady 
JEKalpas. 

The wife hfu managed the ground in a particular 
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muitter, for thirteen years, with potatoes and wheat, 
chiefly by her own laboar ; and in a way which has 
yielded good crops} and of late fally equal, or rather 
superior, to the produce of the neighbouring forms, 
and with little or no expense. 

The ground is dug for potatoes in the months of 
March and April, to the depth of about nine inches. 
Her husband always assists in digging after his hours 
of ordinary labour. The planting the potatoes, the 
weeding and reaping them, and the sowing of the 
wheat, is left to the wife, who sows her wheat on as 
much ground as the can clear of potatoes that day ; 
and her crops of both have been generally good. She 
has sixteen poles of ground for her garden, upon which 
she plants peas, beans, and some cabbages ; but she 
has early potatoes and turnips for the same year on 
the same ground. 

When she first began this method of alternate 
crops, and for several years after, she depended on 
the neighbouring farmers for ploughing and harrowing 
the land, both for the potatoes and the wheat ', but 
as the farmers naturally delayed to work for her, till 
their own work was chiefly over, her land was not 
ploughed in proper time or season. She has now for 
the last six years been independent of the farmer ; 
and with her family enjoys that comfort and happi- 
ness which is the reward of well-directed industry. 

GILMERTON CAVE. 
The village of Gilmerton, in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, IB celebrated for a cave adjoining to it, which 
was dog out of a rock by one George Paterson, a 
d3 
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blacksmith. It was finished in 1724, after fire years 
of hard labour, as appears from the inscription on the 
chimney heads. In this care are several apartments, 
several beds, a spacious table with a large punch 
bowl, all cut out of the rock in the nicest manner. 
Here, too, tliere was a forge, with a well and washing 
house. ISereral windows were also formed to commu- 
nicate light from above. The author of this extraor- 
dinary piece of workmanship, after he had finished it» 
lived in it for a long time with his family, and prose- 
cuted his business as a smith. He died in it about 
the year 1735. He was a feuar, or small proprietor ; 
and the care which he formed and embellisbed so 
much, as well as a garden above it, were his own pro- 
perty, and his posterity enjoyed the possession of them 
for some time after his decease. For many years the 
cave was deemed a great curiosity, and much visited 
by strangers. Pennycuick, the poet, has, in bis works, 
left us the following inscription on the cave. 

" Upon the earth thrives villainy and woe ; 
But happiness and I do dwell below. 
My hand hewed out this rock into a cell> 
Wherein from din of life I safely dwell. 
On Jacob's pillow nightly lies my head. 
My house when living, and my grave when dead. 
Inscribe upon it, when I*m dead and gone, 
I lived and died within my mother's womb." 



AN EXAMPLE FOR WIDOWS. 

In the year 1799, a tenant of Mr. Way's, at 
Hasketon, in Suffolk, died, leaving a widow with 
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fovrteeo children, the eldest of whom waft a giri 
under fourteen years of age. He had rented foartean 
acres of pasture land, on which he kept two cows ; 
these cows, with his little furnitore and clothing, were 
all the property he left. The parish of which he had 
been an inhabitant, was within the district of an in- 
corporated honse of indastry, where the rule was to 
leeeive proper objects within the walls, but not to 
allow any thing for the out poor, except in peculiar 
cases. The directors of the establishment offered to 
rdseve the widow, by taking her seven youngest 
chifclTen into the ^honse. When this was proposed to 
her, she replied in great agitation, that she would ra- 
ther die in working to nuntain her children, than part 
with any of them ; or she would go with all of them 
into the honse, and work for them there ; but if her 
landlord would continue her in the farm, (as she 
called it) she wonld undertake to bring up the whole 
fourteen without any help from the parish. She was 
a strong woman, about forty-five years old, and of a 
noble spirit; happily, too, she had to deal with a 
benerolent man. He told her she should continue his 
temmt, and hold the land for the first year rent-free ; 
and at the same rime, unknown to her, he directed his 
Noeiver not to call upon her afterwards, thinking with 
CTcn that indulgence, it would be a great thing if she 
eottld maintain so large a family. But this further 
Ubemlity was not needed. She brought her rent re- 
gularly every year after the firH ; held the land rill 
she bad placed twelve of the children in service ; and 
then resigned it to take the employment of a nurse* 
which wonld enable her to provide for the remaining 
two, for the little time longer that they needed sup- 
d3 
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port,' and which wifts more suited to her declining 

years. 

FLEMISH HOUSES OF INDUSTRY. 

At Strasbourg, and in most of the great towns in 
Flanders, houses of industry are established with a 
view to extirpate idleness, beggary, and mendicity. 
These workhouses are in every respect masterpieces 
of political economy. 

In one of the largest of the suppressed convents » 
they have fixed in the kitchen a kiln to prepare cheap 
soups. In the rooms of the ground floor are set up 
looms for weaving^ In the galleries and sleeping- 
rooms are placed wheels and machines for spinning ; 
and where the size will admit it, they form eating- 
rooms, and reserve a part for chambers, in which some 
slight works, such as plaiting of straw, and making 
hats, may be performed. 

At eight in the morning the gates are opened, and 
there enter men and women of every age, who have 
no work in the town ; mothers with their families, 
servants out of place, labourers who have no masters, 
and children whose fathers and mothers, because of 
the labours necessary for their subsistence, cannot 
have an eye over them. After this voluntary entrance, 
the police officers traverse the town, and send every 
beggar and idle person they meet with to the houses 
of industry. 

As each person crossies the threshold of the door, 
an account is taken of him for a share in the distri- 
bution of the soup, bread, and water. There is no 
need of strength or talent to give a right to this 
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buely necessary refreshment ; but afterwards every 
person who is able is pat to work, and receives wages 
and an aogmentation of food. Hi« pay is proportion- 
ed to his capacity ; bat neverthelesss, it is fixed below 
what is given in private manufactories, that the bait of 
a little higher wages may rouse the workman,, and 
engage him, by removing to a manufactory, to leave 
hu place vacant in the workhouse. Every attention 
is paid to the proper distribution of labour, according 
to the ages of the individuals. If a woman enters 
with five children, the eldest sits down at the wheel ; 
the second, at some paces distant, picks wool or cot- 
ton ; the third, whose arms cannot reach to turn the 
wheel with one hand,' and to stretch out the other to 
carty the thread round the bobbin, moves the wheel, 
while a little comrade carries the wool or cotton to 
the other end of the beam ; the fourth child, scarcely 
two years old, lain a cradle, which the mother rocks 
with her foot ; the fifth hangs at the breast, and she 
supports it with her left hand, while witl^ the right 
she turns a spindle. 

In some houses of industry, that the children may 
not d'tsturb the workmen, they are put all together in 
the winter into a chamber, and in the summer into 
a garden. The old women have the charge of them, 
and divert and scold them. In the intervals bet«veen 
the hours of labour, the mothers visit them ; and those 
who are nurses, at the proper times give the little 
ones suck. 

So the days run out Ateight in the evening the 
doon are opened, and all withdraw. They come 
again the succeeding days, hHving acquired more 
aptitude for work- 3 or the manufactories wanting 
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more hands, the workmen qait the school of industry 
to attuch themselves to a maunfacturer. In the mean 
time, the habit of begging is lost, and that of labonr 
is formed ; and thus he who was a degraded being, 
a burden to himself, and injurious to society, becomes 
a ndan nseftil to himself and others. 



MAISON DE FORCE OF GHENT. 

Mr. Buxton, who visited the Maison de Force of 
Glient in the year 1817, gives the following interest* 
]ng account of the system of employment by which 
diminals are there reclaimed to industrious and moral 
habits. 

A prisoner *' before his trial- is merely confined ; he 
is not compelled to work, b^t if he wishes it, he is 
provided with the materials ; he is furnished with a 
ftnfficiency of food and clothing, hasawelKventilated 
cell for the night, and a large airy yard and covered 
corridors for his exercise and recreation by day ; and 
be has no eomlnunieaiion with convicts, or with delin- 
quents suspected of crimes of a different degree of 
atrocity from that with which he is charged. He can 
see his friends or legal stdvisers at certain hours, and 
ifender certain regulations ; and tf bis health is impair*> 
ed, he receives every accoflimodatioii, and the best 
medital attendance. 

" When he is convicted, he is immediately inCro-' 
duced to the manufactory j if he vnderstands any 
kind of work which is practised in it, he is furnished 
wiHithe tools, &c. ; if he is ignorant, he is placed as 
an apprentice to some experienced wori^man, who is 
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interested in his instruction, as for a certain period he 
receives a portion of his earnings. 

" The same care. of his diet, health, and cleanliness 
is continued ; he is allowed two hours' exercise, and 
the remainder of the day is devoted to hard labour. 
By this excellent system he gains habits of order, 
self-restraint, and subjection of mind ; diligence be- 
comes habitual, and is rendered agreeable by the wages 
it produces. 

" The major part of the prisoners of the same class 
work together, in rooms 170 feet long, and S6 broad. 
The principal employment is weaving calico, damask, 
and sacking cloth ; but there are shops for sawyers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. 

*' The utmost order and regularity are preserved. 
No prisoner is allowed to speak ; and to such an 
extent was this carried, that they did not answer our 
questions when we addressed them. I never saw any 
manufactory, in which the workmen were more busy ; 
whenever we went, there was no noise but the motion 
of the shuttle ; and every eye and every band was 
engaged. Whether our conductor was with us, or 
at a dbtance, no difference was observable. In fact, 
order was carried to its highest point 

'* This manufactory is under a contractor, who fur- 
nishes each prisoner, daily, with twenty-six ounces of 
brown bread, and two qu{.rts of soup, for which he 
receives iitom Government threepence halfpenny per 
bead. He provides raw materials : these are weighed 
when they are given out, and when they are re- 
turned, and the prisoner must pay for any deficiency. 
He also finds machinery, but the person who uses it 
is answerable for any accident The work done is 
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estimated according to a regulated price, and the pri- 
soner receives the whole amount of his earnings every 
week. The contractor appoints from among the 
prisoners two or more overseers in each room, whose 
daty it is to inspect the operations of the others, and 
to preserve silence." 

The roost remarkable circumstance in the history 
of this establishment is still to be noticed. It is 
this : that want rfwtrk is one of the greatest punbh- 
ments that can be inflicted. ** We did not," says 
Mr. Buxton, " see a fetter, or a chain, in the whole 
prison. The refractory are sentenced to prohibition 
of work, or to solitary confinement, not exceeding 
ten days. In former times, corporal punishment was 
allowed, but this is now dispensed with — * merely,' as 
the governor said, ' because it was found to be unne- 
cessary.' Privation of work, is penalty sufficient to 
keep ninety-nine out of a hundred orderly and atten- 
tive to the rules ; and if they do occasionally receive 
one of an unusually turbulent and ungovernable dis- 
position, a week's solitary confinement invariably 
reduces him to obedience : a repetition of this e£Fec- 
toal and dreaded mode of discipline, is an event of 
very rare occurrence." 



FRENCH PEASANTRY. 
The peasantry in France are a very industrious 
class of society, but generally very poor ; though 
since the changes that have taken place in the holders 
of landed property since the revolution, some of them 
are even wealthy. A recent traveller, in writing to 
his friend on this subject from Mentauban, says. 
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*' Yoa know, I told yoa that in the neighbourhood of 
Angouleme« the peasant who worked for me at SO 
sous a-day, because be could get others to do his own 
work at 28, was possessed of considerable property 
in vineyards and arable land ; that the Marquess de 
T. pointed out to me a peasant holding the plough, 
who is purchasing all the land in tlie neighbourhood 
of the marquess's estate. At Toulouse, the man 
who pays contributions to the greatest amount, with- 
out any one exception, is a peasant : he pays «poa 
produce of an hundred thousand francs a-year. I 
was speaking of this the other day to Mr. V. a noble 
proprietor here, and a practical agriculturist; he 
replied, this was trifling compared to the wealth of 
some peasants about Montauban : he pointed to the 
beautiful rich plain on the other side of the Tarn, 
showing with his finger a circle of the richest part, 
&r beyond what I could estimate in acres ; all that, 
he said, was the property of one peasant, whose 
income amounts to 300,000 francs a-year. There is 
another family of three brothers, on the pgbt banks 
of the Tarn, above the town, who have, by degrees, 
got possession of more than a league of country in 
length ; but in this case, they purchased with assignats ; 
in the otheis, it has been the effect of mere saving. 
These peasants continue their original habits, work, 
feed, lodge, and are clothed as they used to be, with 
the only difference of eating a little more meat than 
formerly, and drinking petit viu instead of water; 
their savings are applied to the purchase of more and 
more land ; he who takes for his expenses but a few 
hundred francs a-year, out of a revenue of hundreds 
of thousands, may well be considered as the master^ 
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in the purchase of whatever land comes into the 
market. 



THE CHINESE. 

In the empire of China, which contsuns nearly 
half .the namber of the human race, no spot of ground 
that is capable of cultivation is neglected, though 
ever so small or difficult of access. Boots and greens 
are there the principal nourishment of the inhabitants ; 
and they spare no pains to procure them in the great- 
est variety, and of the best kinds. They have several 
kinds of roots and edible herbs which are not known 
in Europe; and besides cultivating all their lands, 
they obtain crops from several aquatic plants which 
are used as delicacies at the Chinese tables ; particu- 
larly the water cbesnut. This, by the imperial order, 
has been cultivated in all the lakes and marshes be- 
longing to the empire. All the canals which water 
the emperor's garden, are covered with it : and the 
ponds and ditches every where are overspread with 
the flowers and verdure of this plant, which bears a 
fmit enclosed in a husk like a chesnut, of a very pa- 
latable and wholesome nature. 

In a narrative of Lord Macartney's embassy to 
China, it is related that his lordship's attendants, in 
passing through a part of that empire, saw a man 
cultivating the side of a precipice ; that, on examina- 
tion, they found that he had a rope fastened round 
his middle, which was secured at the top of the moun- 
tain, and by which he let himself down to any part 
of the precipice, where a few yards of feasible ground 
gave him . encouragement to plant his vegetables 
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and sow his com. The whole of the ciiltiTated spots, 
which were at some distance from each other, ap- 
peared to be not more than half an acre ; and near the 
bottom of the precipice, on a hillock, he had a little 
hut, where he supported a wife and family in this 
hazardous manner. 

lu consequence of the universal industry of the 
Chinese, together with their superior skill in husbandry, 
and their simple mode of living, almost every man is 
able to support a family ; accordingly, they many 
young, and multiply and cover the earth like grass- 
hoppers. They are classed in the denomination of 
fMtgan ; but some of their habits and customs are 
highly worthy of the notice and imitation of christian 
people. 

OLD TIMES. 
Bishop Latimer's sermons are full of information 
respecting the state of England in his days ; and in 
one of them he gives the following picture of the com- 
fort, happiness, and industry of his father*s family. 
" My father," says he, " was a yeoman, and had no 
lands of his own ; only he had a farm of three or 
four pounds by year, at the uttermost, and hereupon 
he tilled so much, as kept half a dozen men. He 
had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked 
thirty Hne. He was able> and did find the king a 
harness, with himself and his horse, while he came 
to the place that he should receive the king's wages. 
I can remember, that I buckled his harness when he 
went to Blackheath field. He kept me to school, or 
dae I had not been able to have preached before the 
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king's majesty now. He married my sisters "witfa 
live pound, or twenty nobles, a piece ; so that he 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He 
kept hospitality for his poor neighboun, and some 
alms he gave to the poor; and all this he did of the 
same farm ; where he that now liath it, payeth six- 
teen pound by the year, or more, and is not able to 
do any thing for his prince, for himself, nor for his 
children, or give a cup of drink to the poor." 



MANUFACTURING CELERITy. 
Some years ago a gentleman made a bet of one 
thousand guineas, that he would have a coat made in 
the course of a single day, from the first process of 
shearing the sheep, to its completion by the tailor. 
The wager was decided at Newbury, on the 35th of 
June, 1811, by Mr. John Coxeter, of Greenham 
Mills, near that town. At five o'clock that morning. 
Sir John Throckmorton, Bart, presented two South- 
down wether sheep to Mr. Coxeter. Accordingly 
the sheep were shorn, the wool spun, the yam spooled, 
warped, loomed, and wove ', the cloth buned, milled, 
rowed, dyed, dried, sheared, and pressed, and put 
into the hands of the tailors, by four o'clock that after- 
noon. At twenty minutes past six, the coat, en- 
tirely finished, was presented by Mr. Coxeter to Sir 
John Throckmorton ; and he appeared with it before 
an assemblage of upwards of 5000 spectators, who 
rent the air with their acclamations. 
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EMBANKING. 



Mr. Hairiot, the foonder of the Thames police, 
Ifaoogh not the most sucoessfiili was certainly one of 
the most patient and industrious adventuiers that 
ever attempted to rise in the world by his own talents 
and exertions; his spirit always rose against emer- 
gencnes, and his exertions were increased in propor- 
tion to the resistance by which they were opposed, 
A remarkable instance of this occurs durmg his resi- 
dence in England, before he went to America. His 
bouse was on the banks of a nayigable river, near 
which was a sunken island containing between two 
and three hundred acres of land, which was covered 
by the sea at half tide. Mr. Harriot conceived the 
possibility of wresting this island from the dominion 
of the ocean ; and purchasing it at an auction for 
forty pounds, strenuously set about an embankment, 
in which he adventured the greatest part of hb pro- 
perty. The embankment was begun in July ; and in 
the December following, a wall of earth was raised 
more than two miles and a half in circumference, 
thirty feet thick at its base, declining at an angle of 
forty -five degrees, till it was six feet thick at top, and 
aght feet high. The two ends of the wall were 
about one hundred and forty feet apart, separated 
by a deep ravine, through which the tide ebbed and 
flowed with a current stronger than that under the 
great arch of London Bridge. The most hazardous 
part of the undertaking yet remained. The struggle 
must be strong against a powerful foe, and decided in 
a few hours. Mr. H# had in vain persuaded his con- 
z3 
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traeton to use timber in the work, although be offered 
to supply them with it gratoitouslj. On Christmas 
Day this ravine was to be filled up with a mound of 
eartli. The exertions of manual labour weie-.Tast. 
The tide rose, but found its passage stopped. . The 
mound kept rising; but at last, for want of timber, 
mole nUt su4 / its own weight broke it down. On the 
sixth spring tide, all this great body of earth was swept 
away, scarcely a Testige of it was to be seen ; and the 
difficulty of another attempt was much increased, from 
the greater distance it was necessary to go for the 
earth. The contractors ran away, indebted one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds to Ihe men to whom they 
had under-let the work. But all these difficulties only 
stimulated a courageous spirit. The work was begun 
again, under the direction of Mr. H. himself, who con- 
tracted with the men on the same terms as before ; 
ahd as an encouragement to steady exertion, promised 
them the hundred and twenty-five pounds as a bonus 
if they succeeded in shutting out the tide. Of his 
success in the first instance he shall be his own 
narrator. 

"The season of the year," says he, "was much 
agunst me. I had to fell my timber in a wood, thir- 
teen miles from my island. I cut down trees from 
ten to fifteen inches in diameter, making piles of them 
from twelve to twenty-four feet in length. With an 
engine, I drove them in two rows, fifteen feet apart, 
across the ravine, or deep outlet, and as close together 
in the rows as we could drive them. I secured them 
together by girders, or beams, across, within five feet 
of the bottom, and three feet of the top, keyed. and 
bolted on the outside. This was my cofifine dam/to 
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hold the earth in the centre of ny mound, as a strong 
core, or heart, to the whole. 

**Bj the 17th of January, all was ready for 
another sharp contest with the sea, to determine, by 
force of arms, who should conquer and keep posses- 
sion of the disputed property. I took the command 
■lyself. Hy troops were all stationed before day- 
break ; onr enemy then retreating, in order to advance 
again with greater force, (the neap-tides being over, 
aad the spring tides commencing.) 

" The mormng was cold and frosty, A dram and 
three cheers was the signal for attack. Knowing the 
obstinate perBeveranoe of my foe, and that our con- 
test would be long and strong, I repressed the ardour 
of my troops a little at the onset. Every half hour 
I suspended the attack ; and, from several barrels of 
strong porter ammunition, which I had provided ready 
on the spot, and elevated on a small tower made of 
earth, I issued out half a pint to each man ; and to 
such of them as had not provided better for them- 
selves, my bread, butter, and cheese were welcome. 
I served it all out myself, with a cheering kind of 
language suited to the people ; by which, I verily 
believe what one of my officers (a master carpenter) 
for the time said, 'That I had more work done 
for a few barrels of porter, with a little management 
and address, than many men would have obtained for 
as many hundred pounds.' 

** The enemy advanced against us, and perseveied 
in the attai^ for several hours ; when, having proved 
the strength of our works, and failed, he retreated* 
At the severest part of the struggle, (high water) I 
advanced in front, with a waller's tool in one hand. 
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and a pot of porter in the other ; when, repeating th« 
words that are related of King Canute, I said, ' Thus 
far shalt thou go, but no farther / adding, as he be- 
gan to retire, that although a conquered foe, I bore 
him no enmity. We then gave him three lusty cheers, 
drinking the king's health on such an accession to his 
majesty's agricultural dominions." 

After this noble tiiamph, for which Mr. Haniotmost 
deservedly received the gold medal from the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. he built a farm 
bouse, &c. on the Island, and began to cultivate the 
land . For the fiist six or seven years, the expenses were 
considerably greater than the profits ; but the crops 
afterwards began to repay his industry, by an annual 
and rapid increase in their value. E^ery thing ap- 
peared prosperous ; when early in the spring of 1790, 
a fire broke out in the dead of the night, by which his 
house, bam, and out-house was burnt to the ground, 
and but little of the furniture saved. The only part 
of the premises saved, was an old brick wash-house 
at (he bottom of a yard, and part of the stable.- The 
wash-house was now fitted op as a temporary resi- 
dence, and it was determined to rebuild a cheap sub- 
stantial dwelling-house as soon as possible. This was 
completed before the winter, and the crops on the 
island seemed to promise they would pay the expense. 
" In the January following our calamity," says Mr. H., 
" I would not have sold these expected crops for less 
than £600** But adversity rarely comes unattended 
with a train of misfortunes : within eleven months 
after this destruction of a considerable part of his 
property by the flames, he was destined to see the 
remaining aU of it swallowed up by the ocean. Wifli 
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what philosophy be bore the second calamity, we shall 
see in bis own words : 

'* While standing with folded arms on the highest 
part of the embankment of mj island (he says), I 
fooked down on the raging watery element, swelling 
itself to a height that bad never been known before, 
and over-topping my walls, as if in search of what I 
bad formerly wrested from its dominion, seeking to 
revenge itself by the destruction of that property the 
£re could not reach. I too assuredly saw I was a 
rained man, bat gave no way to despondency. Hard 
and unequal were my struggles against-two such out- 
rageous elements as seemed combined against me. 
Though beaten, I was not subdued ; my spirit re- 
mained unshaken, and in those distressing moments, 
I resolved to endeavour at recovering the island for 
those to whom I was indebted, rather than abandon 
it, without a struggle, to the remorseless rage of the 
enemy.'* 

About one fourth of the embankment had settled 
down a foot ; it was intended to have been raised 
eighteen inches during the preceding summer, had 
not the expenses of building incurred by the fire made 
it necessary to defer it This unfortunate delay oc- 
casioned the loss of the island. Instead of despond- 
ing, Mr. H., in the course of a few days after the acci- 
dent, drained the water, by extraordinary exertions, 
four feet below the surface of the land. The tide 
had flowed over its walls, and by leaving the island 
full of water, gave a fatal proof of their strength. 
To repair the mischief, required a capital of which 
he was now bereft; and he was reluctantly compelled 
to abandon his enterprise. 
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MERCANTILE ADVENTURE. 

Mr. Richard Atkinson presentQfl one of the many 
instances of good sense and persevering industry, well 
directed in a commercial country like England. When 
he first came from the North, he was a mere adven- 
turer, without either fortune, or even friends that 
could serve him, and with .no other acquisitions of 
education, but common penmanship and arithmetic. 
Thus circumstanced, he came to London, and passing 
through different counting-houses as a clerkV he at 
length commenced speculations, which soon pro- 
duced that prodigious wealth of which he died pos- 
sessed. 

Although this was the gentleman whom Lord North, 
in allusion to a contract for rum which he had with 
the Government, called a rogue in spirit, yet he was 
generous and even magnificent in his boimty. He 
once, in the gaiety of conversation, offered to Lady 
A. lAndsay, to employ a thousand pounds of her 
fortune with his own capital in trade, and to give her 
the due ' portion of profits. The offer was of course 
accepted ; and in three years, her ladyship received 
her original thousand pounds, with the splendid addi- 
tion of nine thousand more. 

AMERICAN SETTLERS. 

The emigrants to the United States of Ameri^ 

are from almost every nation in Europe ; but it is a 

remarkable' and striking fact, that the Germans, 

Dutch, and Swiss, succeed much better than those 
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'ofany other country. This is owing to their great 
industry and economy, and still more to the judicious 
mode they adopt in settling. In general, before these 
people emigrate, they form associations, lay down 
their plans, and send over an agent in whom they 
can confide. He purchases for them a suitable extent 
of land, and prepares the way ; when their arrange- 
ments are made> they move over in one body. This 
system has always been followed by these people, 
and the consequences are visible in almost every part 
of the United States, but more particularly in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
in all parts of which they are in possession of the best 
lands. 

The rapidity with which one of these colonies ac- 
quires wealth and property, will appear by a compa- 
risonof their present state, with their situation when 
they first sat down in their new colony, as will be 
seen from the account of the progress of one of 
those settlements. This is the Harmonist Society, 
ntnated about twenty miles from Pittsburg, which 
came from Wirtemberg, in Germany, whence civil 
and religious persecution compelled them to flee. 
In 1803, they sent an agent to America, who fixed 
on » situation about twenty miles from Pittsburg. 

In 1804, forty families embarked at Amsterdam in 
three ships; and in 1805, they were followed by fifty 
more families, making in all ninety. The whole of 
their property was about 20,000 dollars. This they 
laid out in the purchase of 9,000 acres of land, of 
wluch, in the summer of 1805, they had cleared S05 
acres. 

In 1806, they had built a large inn, with several other 
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public bnildmgs ; they had also established a tannery, 

and cleared 558 acres of land. 

In 1807, 400 acres of land were cleared, and fonr 
acres of vines were planted. 

In 1809, the produce of their land was 4500 
bnshels of rye, 4500 bushels of wheat, 6000 bushels 
of Indian com, 10,000 bushels of potatoei, 5000 
bushels of oats, 4000 lbs. of flax and hemp, 100 
bushels of barley brewed into beer, and 50 gallons of 
sweet oil from die white poppy. 

In 1810, they began the manufacture of broad 
cloth ; and in 1811, the property of the society, in- 
cluding 9000 acres of land, with improvements, was 
estimated at no leas a sum than 220,000 dollars. 



CIVILIZED INDIANS. 

In the year 1803, the Quakers made the experi- 
ment of introducing habits of industry among the 
Seneca Indians, as one of the first steps towards 
their civilization. In 1806, three of the committee 
having charge of Indian concerns, were appointed 
to pay the Indians a visit, in order to see what im- 
provements they had made in the preceding three 
years. " We set out," says one of the committee, 
who furnishes this account, " on the 1st of the 9th 
month ; arrived about the middle of the same, and 
found the Indians mostly at home, employed in 
useful labour. In passing along to the settlement 
formed by the committee at Tunessassa, I was asto- 
nished at the improvements made by the Indians 
within the last three years ; for notwithstanding my 
very sanguine expectations, they had considerably 
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enseeded, inlBbonr and attention, any<opinion I bad 
fonned. The aspect of things was trnly pleasing, 
indicating increasing indastry and economy, and 
very encouraging to us, as proofs that our laboiurs 
hare not been in vain. Even the roads opened by 
them are extremely well made, being much superior 
to those we observed among the frontier white inha- 
bitants. They had erected nearly one bundled new 
houses since my last visit, most of them two stories 
high, and well put up with hewn logs, very perpen- 
dicular at the comer, and iiicely fitted together. 
Some have pannelled doors and stone chimneys, and 
a great many of them glass windows. Their farms 
are enclosed under good fences from seven to ten 
rails high; and there is a much greater proportion 
of com planted this season than has been known 
before, and it generally looked welL The buildings 
are, with little exception, their own work ; their inge- 
nuity in some of tiie mechanic arts, being equal to 
their industry in agricultural pursuits. 

" It is. a peculiar satisfaction to find, that one 
efifect of the endeavours of the Society of Friends 
with these people, has been a diminution of labour 
on the part of the females in the com fields, &c. ; 
for in tiieir former savage state, they appear to have 
been consigned to slavery in tiie field, the procuring 
of wood, and many other hardships ; the men seldom 
if ever assisting them. But notwithstanding the 
women now labour less in the field, they are not idle. 
Some of them have been taught the art of making 
soap, in order to promote cleanliness ; and others have 
leanied to spin and knit. But the men and the women 
were much more cleanly in their persons, clothes, 
and houses, than at the time of our last visit* 
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** It is very remarkkble, that the Indians among . 
whom we have endeavoured to promote the arts of 
civil life, have very generally abandoned the nse of 
ardent spirits; population is evidently increasing 
with them, from this change in theii way of life. 
They appeared to enjoy good health ; and it is mani- 
fest, that there is in the natives an encouraging im- 
provement in agriculture and some of the mechanic 
arts, as well as in the regularity of their lives and 



FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Franklin, in his memoirs, is particularly anxions 
to inculcate the duties of industry, in order that his 
posterity may know the use of a virtue, to which he 
was so largely indebted. Throughout the whole of 
his long life, his precept was strengthened by an 
example of the most remarkable industry, of which 
he furnishes many instances. When a printer, he 
was engaged in a work of forty sheets, on which he 
worked exceeding hard, for the price was low. " I 
composed,'' says he, " a sheet a day, and Meredith 
worked it off at press ; it was often eleven at night, 
and sometimes later, before I had finished my distri- 
bution for the next day's work ; for the littie jobs 
sent in by our other friends, now and then put us 
back. But so determined was I to continue doing a 
sheet a day of the folio, that one night when having 
imposed my forms, and I thought my day's work 
over, one of them by accident was brc^en, and two 
pages were reduced to pi« [a printer's term for the 
type getting mixed and in confusion], I immediately 
distributed and composed it over again before I went 
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to bed ; and this industry, visible to our neighbours, 
began to give us character and credit ; particularly I 
was told, that mention being made of the new print- 
ing office, at the merchants' every-night club, the ge- 
neral opinion was, that it must fail, there being al- 
ready two printers in the place, Keimer and Bradford ; 
but Dr. Baird, a native of St. Andrew's in Scotland, 
gave a contrary opinion. * For the industry of that 
Franklin,' said he, ' is superior to any thing I ever 
saw of the kind ; I see him still at work when I go 
home ^m the club, and he is at work again before 
his neighbours are out of bed.' This struck the rest, 
and we soon after had offers from one of them to sup- 
ply ns with stationery ; but as yet we did not choose 
to engage in shop business." 

FLETCHER OF SALTOUN. 

The celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, who distin- 
guished himself so remarkably by his political hos- 
tility to the tyranny of the last two princes of the 
House of Stuart, by his zeal for the revolution under 
King William, and by his opposition to the legislative 
union between England and Scotland, by which the 
separate importance of the latter was for ever lost, 
and its prosperity, notwithstanding, wonderfully pro- 
moted, was the principal proprietor of a large district 
in Haddingtonshire, in which are situated the villages 
of Saltoun East and West. When Mr. Fletcher saw 
the union fully established, and his own political 
career at a close, he appears to have directed his 
active spirit to the improvement of his country in the 
useful arts. Accordingly the Scotch owe to him 
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fanners and the mill for making pot or hnUed barley^ 
Having resided a considerable time in Holland, along 
with other Britirii malcontents, before the reroiution, 
he had observed there the two instmments already 
mentioned ; and at a fnture period of his life, he Con- 
trived to import them into his native country. With 
this view, in 1710, he carried James Meikle, a mill- 
wright in his neighboarhood, to Holland . Mr. Meikle 
went to Amsterdam, and Mr. Fletcher took np his 
residence at the Hague. The correspondence between 
them is said to be stUl in existence ; and from thence 
it appears, that the iron work of Uie barley mill was 
purchased in Holland. As the Dutch were always 
extremely jealous of the exportation or introduction 
to foreign countries of any of their manufactures or 
instmments, Mr. Meikle is saXd to have been under 
the necessity of disguising himself as a menial servant 
of his employer's lady, and in that character obtained 
permission to see the instmments which he wished to 
imitate, by attending the lady on pretended visits 
of curiosi^. Mr. Meikle, on hu return to Saltoun, 
erected a barley mill there, and made and sold the 
instrument called the fanners, now universally used. 
The barley mill had constant employment, and SaUoun 
barley was written upon almost every petty shop in 
the Scottish villages. 

BARBARA GILMOUR. 

It has hitherto been one of the misfortunes of 
mankind, that in consequence of a false taste, they 
have bestowed more attention and applause upott 
great talents or ingenuily» when exerted in the arta 
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of destnictioB, than when employed in devismg the 
means of giving plenty and felicity to nations. The 
writings of historians and poets are filled with the 
aetions of men, who, under the influence of insatiable 
lost of dominion, have wasted cities and provinces, 
and have defaced the finest monaments of human 
genius and industry, while the beneficent enterprises 
Mid efforts of those persons are neglected or forgotten, 
who invented the instruments of agriculture ; who se- 
lected or imported into their country the plants most 
worthy of cultivation ; or who drained morasses, gave 
fertility to barren wastes, and pointed out the best 
modes of preserving and augmenting the value of the 
productions of the soil. Mankind have suffered 
severely from their absurd admiration of successful 
amlntion, and the applause which they bestow upon 
it; tempting thereby restless individuals, in every 
age, to lay schemes for their destruction, and to glory 
in the extent of the mischief which they produce. It 
seems to be the duty of men of letters, as friends of 
humanity, to endeavour, in the distribution of renown» 
to call from obscurity those persons, however humble 
their stations may have been, who have successfully 
laboured in promoting the substantial prosperity of 
their country. Among the number, none is more 
deservmg of thu service than Barbara Gilmour, whose 
good sense and industry first produced in Ayrshire, 
what is now celebrated through all Scotland, by the 
name of Dunlop cheese. 

Barbara bad gone to Ireland to avoid the religious 
persecution which was conducted with such atrocity 
in the west of Scotland, under the last princes of the 
House of Stuart. Having returned after the revolution, 

F t 
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and become the wife of a farmer in the parish of Dan- 
lop, she introduced the mannfacture of cheese, which, 
siikce that period, lias been the great business of this 
part of Ayrshire, and has been the means of covering 
the country with a number of industrious, happy, and 
prosperous small farmers. The people, sensible that 
the climate and soil were more favourable for grazing, 
than for any other purpose, bestowed upon it their 
greatest care. They have enclosed their farms, have 
but a third or fourth of their land in tillage, and the 
rest in grass, which is always a plentiful crop, and of 
the finest quality. 

The rapidity with which the manufacture of Donlop 
cheese was introduced into the northern part of Ayr- 
shire, is a striking instance of the readiness with 
which farmers are always disposed to follow the 
example of one of their own rank. When an equal, 
depending like themselves for subsistence upon suc- 
cess in industry, prospers by means of a new project 
or plan of management, the whole neighbourhood 
eagerly imitates the example set before them, and the 
change becomes universal ; while, on the contrary, 
if the improvement is attempted to be introduced 
by some proprietor, from motives of caprice as they 
suppose, and with means which they cannot so .well 
command, it always makes its way slowly, and with 
difficulty. It is thus that Providence sometimes pats 
it in the power of a person in the humblest station^ 
to become most extensively useful to society. The 
example of his successful ingenuity and industry, by 
rapidly communicating a spirit of activity and of 
enterprise, proves the source of riches to the whole 
community. 
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HIGH RENTS. 



High ieati» and large farms, are osaally associated 
in idea ; though between them there is no necessary 
connexion. Large farms, by their uniform tendency 
to dimimsh the numbers of a vigorons and healthy 
population, are founded on an evil principle, the 
destructiTe operation of which it reqiures so much 
wisdom to restrain, that as yet, all the efforts of legis- 
lation to establish an efficient restraint, have been 
fruitless ; but the general tendency of high rents, on 
the contrary, is to stimulate industry, the parent of 
prosperity and population ; and when pushed to such 
an excess as to become an evil, the evil is of that na- 
tore that it must correct itself. It was a maxim of the 
celebrated Dutch statesman, De Witt, that a people 
are enriched by being gradually compelled to pay 
additional taxes. So it is with high rents. Tenants 
aie thus stimulated to higher exertions of skill and 
indofltry, which enable them not oidy to pay their 
additional burdens, but to accumulate large surplus 
profits. Nothing is more common, than to see one 
farmer almost starving upon a property for which he 
pays a very trifling rent; while at the end of hto 
lease, another shall pay more than twice the rent for 
the same farm, and shall rapidly become wealthy 
upon it. 



MACHINERY. 

Mr. Owen calculates that two hundred arms, with 
machines, now manufacture as much cotton as twenty 
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millions of arm^ were able to manufacture without 
machines forty years ago ; and that the cotton now 
manufactured in tlie course of one year, in Great 
Britain, would require, without inacbines, sixteen 
millions of workmen with simple wheels. He calcu- 
lates further, that the quantity of manufactures of all 
sorts, at present produced by British workmen with 
the aid of machines, is so great, that it would require, 
without the assistance of machinery, the labour of four 
hundred millions of workmen ! 

In the wool manufacture, machines are understood 
to possess an eminent advantage over common 
wheels. The yam on thirty or thirty ^si:^ spindles, is 
all equally twisted and drawn to the same degree of 
fineness ; and from the naftire of the motion, the twist 
cannot be hard, nor the thread fine, which rendeifs the 
cloth soft, firm, and durable. The most dexteroos 
spinners cannot twist so equally and so gently twenty 
slips of yam from wool of the same quality, as a ma- 
chine can do twenty thousand. And it is now uni- 
' versally agreed, that both warp and woof twisted as 
gently as the loom can admit, is most susceptible of 
being driven close by the mill, of receiving the strong- 
est dye, and of acquiring the smoothest surface. 

At one of the cotton mills of Manchester, yam has 
been spun so fine, as to require 350 hanks to weigh 
one pound avoirdupoise. The perimeter of the com- 
mon reel being one yard and a half, 80 threads or re- 
volutions would measure 120 yards ; and one hank 
seven times as much, or 840 yards, multiplied by 350, 
gives 294,000 yards, or 167 miles and a fraction ! 

A steam engine of the ordinary pressure and con- 
straction, with a cylinder of thirty inches in diameter. 
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will perform the work of forty horses ; and, as it may 
be made to act without intermission, while horses will v 
not work more than eight hoars in the day, itwilP 
do the work of one hundred and twenty horses ; and 
farther, the work of a horse being eqaal to that of 
five men, it will perform as much as six hundred men 
can, and the whole expense of it is equal to about 
as much as that of half the number of horses for which 
it is substituted. The only thing to which these ma- 
chines were at first applied, was the raising of water 
from coal-pits, mines, &c. ; but they are now used for 
many different purposes, in which great power is re- 
quired. Mr. Bolton applied this force to his apparatus 
for coining ; which, by the help of four boys only, was 
capable of striking thirty thousand pieces of money in 
an hour, the machine itself keeping an accurate ac- 
' count of the number struck off. 



DOMESTIC ARTS. 

In the earlier ages of antiquity, it was not incon- 
sistent with the higest dignity, to act in what would 
now be accounted the meanest of menial employ- 
ments. Among the ancient Egyptians, the women 
were occupied abroad in trade, merchandise, and 
agriculture ; and descending to periods less remote, 
we find that in Lesser Asia, where it would seem wo- 
men were far from being so much despised and ne- 
glected as in many other parts of the world, even those 
of the 'first quality were not ashamed to perform the 
office of a washerwoman ; and a similar practice after- 
wards prevailed in Greece. 

Ill the heroic ages, the Grecian wives and daugh- 
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ter» of whatever qaality, were not brought ep to idle- 
ness. Penelope, Queen of the famous Ulyssesy is so 
frequently introduced bj Homer at her loom, tbaA 
almost every one has heard the story of Penelope's 
web. The famous Helen, while confined by the be« 
siegers of Troy, employed herself in an extraordinary 
piece of embroidery, which represented most of the 
battles fought between the Greeks and the Trojans ; 
and Andromache, when she heard of the death of 
Hector, emlvoidered a representation of that tragical 
scene, and adorned it with flowers. But such sofi 
employments, and such works of taste, were not the 
sole occupations of the women, in the times we are 
delineating. The same Andromache, who with her 
needle painted the fall of the hero of her country, 
was not ashamed to feed and take care of the horses 
of that hero, when living. 

Besides the arts of weaving and embroidery, which 
were not unknown to the women in the patriarchal 
ages, the Greeian fair employed themselves in spin- 
ning, which they performed standing, and in every 
other branch of the manufacture of cloth ; a custom 
which continued during the most polished periods of 
Grecian history. Alexander the Great, and many 
other heroes and statesmen, wore garments spun and 
woven by their wives and sisters. 

During the chivalrous ages- in Europe, various 
kinds of needlework formed a material part of female 
employment ; and many women of the first rank weie 
themselves taught, and instructed their daughters in 
the arts of flowering and embroideiy, which they prac» 
tised to such an extent, that much of the furniture of 
their houses was decorated in thb manner with their 
own hands. 
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King -Edward the Eider was particularly attentive 
to the education of his children, and impressed theni 
in early life with a sense of the doty of industry. 
His daughters were instructed in all those branches 
of leanung which were proper to adorn their minds ; 
and in the intervals of study, they exercised their 
distafi^, or employed themselves in needlework. 
These industrious habits did not disparage them in 
the eyes of the other sex ; but, on the contrary, 
strongly recommended them to the esteem even of 
foreign potentates ; and four of Edward's daughters 
were married to foreign princes, kings, and emperors. 
His sons were also so studious, that like Plato's phi- 
losophers, they were masters of every useful science, 
and fit to assume the reins of Government with dig- 
nity and wisdom. 



WILLIAM EDWARDS. 

One of tlie most extraordinary bridges in Great 
Britain, is that over the river Taif, near Llantrissent, 
in Glamorganshire, called in Welsh, Pont y ty Prydd. 
This was the work of William Edwards, an uneducated 
mason of the country, who was only indebted for his 
skill to his own industry and the power of his genius. 
He had engaged in 1746, to build a new bridge at 
this place, which he executed in a style superior 
to any thing of the kind in this', or any part of 
Wales, for neatness of workmanship and elegance 
of design. It consisted of three arches, elegantly 
light in their construction, and was admired by all 
who saw it. Unfortunately, a great flood which 
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occurred drifted down a quantity of timber against 
the bridge. In consequence of ibis obstiuctioB to 
tiie flood, a thick and strong dam, as it were, was 
formed. The aggregate of so many collected streams 
being unable to get any farther, rose here to a pro- 
digious height, and with the force of its pressnie 
carried the bridge entirely away before it William 
Edwards had given security for the stability of the 
bridge for seven years ; it had stood only two yean 
and a half. Of course he was obliged to erect 
another; and he proceeded on his duty with all pos- 
sible speed. The second bridge was of one arcb, 
for the purpose of admitting freely under it whatever 
incumbrances the floods might bring down. The 
span, or chord, of this arch was 140 feet, its altitude 
35 feet, the segment of a circle whose diameter was 
170 feet. The arch was finished, but the parapets 
not yet erected, when such was the pressure of the 
unavoidably ponderous work over the haunches, that 
it sprung in the middle, and the k^y stones were 
forced out. This was a severe blow to a man who 
had hitherto met with nothing but misfortune in an 
enterprise which was to establish or ruin him in his 
profession. William Edwards, however, possessed a 
courage and a confidence in his powers which never 
forsook him ; he engaged in the work a third time, and 
by means of cylindrical holes through the haunches, 
so reduced their weight, that there was no longer any 
danger from it. The second bridge fell in 1751 ; 
the third, which has stood ever since, was completed 
in 1761. The present arch is 140 feet in span, and 
35 feet high, being the segment of a circle of 175 feet 
in diameter. In each haunch there are three cylindrical 
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ope&iiigs miming thioagh from side to side; the 
dJameter of the lowest is nine feet ; of the next» six 
feet ; and of the uppermost, three feet. The width 
of the bridge is about eleven feet. To strengthen 
it horixontally, it is made widest at the abutments, 
from which it contracts towards the centre. 

OLD PRACTICES. 

In some parts of Scotland, in former times the 
ploughs used to be drawn by four horses abreast, and 
required the assistance of three men. The business 
of one man was to drive. For that purpose he placed 
himself between the middle horses, with his face 
towards the plough to guide it stnught, and in this 
position he stepped backwards with the reins in his 
hand. Another walked behind the horses widi a 
eUeked staff, which he fastened in the front of the 
beam, and by means of it regulated the depth of the 
furrow, by raising or lowering the plough, as occasion 
required. The ploughman followed with hold of the 
8tUt9 ; and in thb fiormidable and ludicrous manner 
they repeated their attacks on the soil. 

in harvest, a basket machme was placed on horse- 
back for carrying home the grain ; and persons were 
employed on each side with forks to keep it in a 
proper poise. It is sud that the practice is yet to be 
met with in Galloway. 

Many practices subsisting even at this day in 
Ireland are still more ridiculous. Mr. Arthur Young 
tells us, that in Donegal he has actually seen horses 
ploaghing by the tail ! 
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IDLERS. 
Skilful politicians have been so sensible of the 
dangers of idleness, that they have always been 
vigilant to find work for their people. When Fisis- 
tratos had the supreme command, he sent for those 
who were idle about, the streets, and asked why they 
loitered about, doing nothing ? " If your cattle be 
dead," said he, " take others from me and work j if 
you /want seed, that I will also give you/' So fearful 
was he of the injurious effects that would result from 
habits of idleness. 



AFRICAN SLAVES. 

The industry of the African slave would often do 
honour to any of England's free, though laborious 
sons ; and could he but have the same impulse, or 
reap the same advantages for his labour, there is no 
fear of his ever being found wanting in exertion. 
An instance of the industry of a Negro who was living 
a few years ago, is related by Mr. Warden, the Consul 
General of the United States at Paris, on the 
authority of General Mason, who communicated it 
to him. 

Yaro, before the American revolutionary war, was 
brought from Africa to the United States, and there 
sold as a slave, to a fomily who lived near George 
Town, on the Banks of the Potomac. After many 
years of hard labour and faithful service, hb master 
gave him his freedom as a reward. Yaro resolved to 
be independent ; he toiled late and eariy, and in the 
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course of a few years, amassed a hundred dollars ; 
this sura, which he considered as aiortune, be placed 
In the hands of a merchant ; but by whose death and 
insolvency it was lost, and the poor African found 
himself in the same situation as when he became free. 
This affected him much ; his usual strength had abated, 
old age was approaching, but he still cherished the 
hope of independence. He worked all day at fixed 
wages, and in the evening he made nets, baskets, and 
other articles for sale. A few years elapsed, and he 
was again rich ; another hundred dollars were the fruit 
of hb toil. This amount he deposited in the hands 
of another merchant of George Town, but he also 
became a bankrupt. Yaro was sad, but his courage 
and habits of industry suffered no change. He again 
resolved to be independent ; be renewed his taste for 
dally labour, which he continued without relaxation 
for several years. He again found himself in posses- 
sion of another and better fortune, of two hundred 
dollars ; by the advice of a friend, who explained to 
him the nature of a bank, he purchased shares to thb 
amount in that of Columbia in his own name, the 
interest of which now affords him a comfortable sup- 
port Though more than eighty years old, he walks 
erect, is active, cheerful, and kind. His history is 
known to several respectable funilies, who treat him 
with attention. Fond of conversation, he often in 
broken language thus relates the story of his life : 

" Olda massa ben tink he got all de work out of a 
Yaro bone. He tell a Yaro, go free Yaro ', you been 
work nuff for me, go to work for you now : Tankee 
massa, Yaro say, sure nuff Yaro go to work for he 
now ; Yaro work a soon — a late— a hot— a cold- 
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sometime be sweat, sometime he blow a finger. He 
got a fippcmiy bit— eighteen pennee — ^git him to 
aassa to pat by — pat by a dolhur till come to a heap. 
Oh, poor massa, take sie, die — ^Yaro money gone — 
oh, Yaro, go to work again, get more dollais — woik 
hurd— more dollars — git him now to yoong massa, he 
yoang, he no die.~Oh, yoang massaden broke— den 
go away— oh, oh, oh I Yaro old for trae now. Must 
work again, worky, worky, get more dollars — git him 
dis time to all de massa— all de massa can't die, can't 
go away. Oh, Yaro, dollar breed now — eveiy spring, 
every hU, Yaro get dollar— chicken now." 

DAY'S TASK. 
In the year 1765, William Stanton, a day labourer 
to Mr. Dodfield, of Breedon, near Tewkesbury, Glou- 
cestershire, threshed upwards of sixty bushels of pulse, 
between six in the morning and six in the evening of 
the same day, besides taking it down from the mow 
himself, and after it was threshed, helping to winnow 
It ; all this was done, and the pulse put in bags, before 
eight o'clock in the same night ; an example of useful 
activity and industry which deserves to be recorded. 

SLAVERY OF COLLIERS. 

After all the other inhabitants of Scotland had 
attained to the possession of personal liberty, that 
is, after the abolition of the barbarous law of vil- 
lanage, by which the proprietors of the soil were 
accounted proprietors of tiie persons who laboured 
vpon it, a remnant of this law still remained in the 
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case of collien* The diameter of indolenoe and 
ignorance which a state of personal slavery never fails 
to stamp apon the minds of those subjected to it, 
served in all probability to retard the progress of the 
art of working mineral coal. It was not till the pre- 
sent reign, that the legislature interfered to abolish 
this remnant of ancient barbarism. The consequences 
of this abolition, however, prove in a remarkable 
manner how difficult it is, by the mere force of 
power^ or legislative authority, to accomplish even 
the most rational changes in the ordinary practice of 
human affairs. It is an undoubted fact, that the ac- 
quisition of freedom has, as yet, tended only in a 
very small degree to ameliorate the character or con- 
dition of this class of men. When the proprietors of 
coal mines could no longer, by means of hereditary 
jurisdiction, compel their woikmen to remain in their 
service upon the footing of a right of property in 
their persons, they set about devising new modes of 
subjugating them, or of fixing them to the spot where 
they had previously laboured. The devices which 
were adopted have unhappily been such, as ruined 
tile morals of this body of labourers ; while, at the 
same time, they have, on different occasions, greatiy 
interrupted the public supply of that which has now 
become an article of the first necessity. From the 
time when the collien were emancipated by the inter- 
pention of the legislature from the state of villanage, 
some conductors of coal works discovered, for a long 
period, no better methods of binding them to their 
service, than by enticing them to plunge themselves 
irrecoverably into debt. They were in many cases 
attempted to be seduced from their former roasters, by 

^ o 2 
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more enterprising, or less scrapulcms, employers, 
Tbe debts contracted in the work .'which they were to 
leave, were paid, and a premium superadded, which 
they were tempted, like the infatuated raw recruit, 
to spend in immediate intemperance. More money 
was often injudiciously lent them, in the vain hope, 
that the deeper they were involved in debt to their 
new masters, the more closely would they be incited 
to labour, and the longer they should be constrained- 
to remain at their new task. But, instead of this, 
the men, as a policy a little less shallow might easily 
have foreseen in such cases, became dispirited at the 
view of the debts in which they had been so hastily, 
and often on their own part, so amntentionaUy 
plunged ; and, at last, despairing ever to discharge 
them, they sunk into obstinate indolence, despon- 
dency, or profligacy ; or they fairly ran off from the 
~ mine, and repaired by stealth to some new contiactor, 
who, though aware of their situation, winked at the 
trick ; and when discovered, perhaps paid the fataJ 
debt, and ensured the repetition of the same frauda- 
Fent retribution against himself. Hence it has fre- 
quently happened, either from the stubbornness of 
despair, the relish for bribes and indulgences, and tlie 
habitual taste for extravagance, so imprudently fos-< 
tered, that the men got into their rebellious moods, 
and refused to work without some new bribe ; or, per- 
haps, unless their wages were permanently raised in 
proportion to the increase of price to which then: 
masters had chosen to raise the coal itself. After 
all, the improving state of the country is the 
great source of the mischief ; coal-working is an 
odious employment to human nature, fond of the 
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blue sky, and of green fields ; the demand for coal 
is increasing faster tlian workmen can be found to 
snpply that demand ; circamstances which tempt ad- 
venturers in this branch of bnsiness to make very im- 
prudent exertions, for the purpose of obtainmg woik- 



FEMALE COAL BEARERS. 
Tt is di£5cult to conceive a condition of life more 
wretched than that of the female coal bearers of 
Soothsd, of which Mr. Bald, an intelligent and 
experienced engineer, gives the following description 
ia his pamphlet on the Coal Trade of Scotland. 
" The bearers/' he says, "are generally the wives and 
daughters of colliers, but sometimes oUier women are 
hired. They leave their houses about two in the 
morning, the mother having previously wrapped up 
her infuit child in a blanket, and committed it to the 
care of an old woman, who, for a small gratuity, 
keeps three or four children at a time ; and in their 
Aodier's absence, feeds them with ale, or whisky, 
nuxed with water. The mother and grown-up daugh- 
teis then descend the pit, where their occupation is 
to cany immense loads of coals on their backs in 
baskets. In carrying their loads, the mother sets 
out first, with a lighted candle in her teeth ; the girls 
follow, and in this manner they proceed along the 
bottom of the pit ; they then, with weary steps and 
slow, ascend the stairs, halting occarionally to draw 
brea^ till they arrive at the hill, or tpp of the pit, 
wheve the coals are laid down for sale; and in this 
they continue for eight or tea hours without > 
G 3 
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resting. It Is no uncommon thing to see them, when 
ascending the pit, weeping most bitterly from the 
excessive severity of the labour ; but the instant they 
have laid down their burthen on the hill, they resume 
their cheerfulness and return down the pit singing. 
The work performed by a stout woman in thu way 
is astonishing. Mr. Bald has seen two tons carried 
in this way in a day, by burdens of one hundred and 
seventy pounds weight and upwards, or even as high 
as three hundred weight ; first, one hundred and fifty 
yards up the slope below ground, then up the stairs 
of the pit one hundred and seventeen feet, anid lastly, 
twenty yards on the hill. The wages paid for this 
work are eighteenpence a day, a circumstance, as 
Mr. Bald remarks, as surprising as the work perform- 
ed . The women begin tlieir labour generally at seven 
years of age, and continue it till fifty, or even sixty. 
It frequently happens, that the mother of a large 
family continues to carry coals even to within a day 
or two of her accouchement. This practice is unknown 
in England, has been discontinued at Glasgow, and 
prevails chiefly in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
and some other Umited districts ; but some families 
in Edinburgh having resolved not to take any coals 
from collieries where female bearers are employed, 
the practice, it is hoped, will speedily be given up. 

RUSSIAN SERFS. 

The peasants of the crown in Russia, and those of 
individuals, are strikingly different The former are 
almost all in comparatively easy circumstances. Their 
rent is fixed at five roubles a year, all charges in- 
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dttded ; and as ihey are sore tliat it will nevei be 
raised, they are more industrious. Tbe peasants bie- 
longing to ' the nobles have their rent regulated by 
their means of getting money, at an average through- . 
oat the empire of eight or ten roubles. It then be- 
comes not a rent for land, but a downright tax on 
mdostry. Each male peasant is obliged, by law, to 
labour three days in each week for his proprietor. 
This law takes effect on his arriving at the age of 
fifteen. If the proprietor chooses to employ him the 
other days, he may ; as, for example, in a manufac- 
tory ; but he then finds him food and clothing. Mu- 
tnal advantage, however, generally relaxes this law ; 
and, excepting such as are selected for domestic 
servants, or are employed in manufactories, the slave 
pays a certain rent, to be allowed to work all tbe 
week on his own account If a slave exercises any 
trade which brings hira in more money than agricul- 
tural labour, he pays a higher rent. If by journeys 
to St. Petersburg, or other cities, he can still earn 
more, his master permits his absence, but his rent is 
raised. The smallest earnings are subject to this 
oppression. The peasants employed as drivers at the 
post houses, pay an abroek, or rent, out of the drink 
money they receive, for being permitted to drive ; as 
otherwise, the - master might employ them in other 
less profitable labour on his own account. 

It is a common thing with travellers to speak of the 
indolence of the Russian peasants, and yet no peo« 
pie are natnrally more' lively, or more disposed to em- 
ployment ; but what incitement can* there be to labour 
when it is.cSsitain that a tyrant will bereave industry 
of all-its froHs ? The only property a Russian noble- 
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loan allows his peasant to possess, is the food he c 
not, or will not, eat himself. If the slave has sufficient 
industry or ingenuity to gain money without his 
knowledge, it becomes a dangerous possession ; and 
when once discovered, falls instantly into the hands 
of his lord. It is thus that the subjects of a vast 
empue are stripped of all they possess, and exift 
in the most abject servitude; victims of tyranny and 
torture, of sorrow and poverty, of sickness and 
fiunine. Traversing the provinces south of Moscow, 
the land is as the garden of Eden ; a fine soil covered 
with com, and apparently smiling in plenty. Enter 
the cottage of the poor labourer, surrounded by all 
these riches, and you find him dying of hunger, or 
pining from bad food, and in want of the common 
necessaries of life. Eztennve pastures covered with 
cattle, afford no milk to him. Li autumn, the harvest 
reaped by his own industry, yields no bread to bis 
children. The k)rd claims all the produce. 



FATHER OF SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE. 

William Dawson, the son of a fieirmer of Roxburgh- 
shire, after receiving a liberal education, was sent by- 
his relations into England, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a practical knowledge of the most approved 
English husbandry. He resided four years in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and one year in Essex, 
labouring with his own hands under respectable 
farmers. He returned to Roxburghshiie in 17S9, 
and immediately introduced the practice of the 
turnip husbandry, which he sowed in drills, fie was 
the first Scottish farmer who introduced the cultivation 
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of tomip into the open fields. Previous to. this date, 
Mr. Cockborn, .of Ormistbn, had introduced them in 
East Lothian -, and about the same period, thej were 
tried by Lord Kairoes m .Berwickshire ; but practical - 
£umeia paid little- attention: to the enterprises of these 
or other mere gtotlemen, wha attempted to introduce 
novelties into agriculture* It was impbssible for 
them to calculate correctly the expense attending 
such supposed improvements/ or the profit to be 
derived from them. They knew, though a rich 
man might throw away some money in forming a 
garden, adorning his pleasure ground, or introducing 
a new crop into some of his fields, he could suder 
little by the expense, though the adventure should 
prove totally unprofitable ; but they considered them- 
selves in a very difierent situation. They had ^rents 
to pay, and families to support, by their indbsti^; 
and they would have accounted themselves guilty 
of unpardonable rashness, had they deserted the 
-plan by which they knew these objects could be 
accomplished, for the purpose of imitating wealthy 
men in their costly experiments «nd- projects. But 
when Mr. Dawson, on the lands of which he became 
a tenant, and for which he paid what was accotmted 
a full rent, began to engage in this new career, the 
matter was considered in a dififerent light. He was 
at first regarded as a rash yotmg man, who had im- 
ported a set of foreign notions, which, in all proba^ 
bility, would speedily bring him to ruin ; and no 
practical farmer hesitated to predict this termmation 
to his enterprises. At the same time, it was evident 
that if he should suceed in his operations^ his 
' neighbours must speedily .change their sentiments. 
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Thus, upon the saocess or failore of ftus gentleman ia 
his progress as a farmer, did the fate, for many years 
to come, of the agricnlture of Scotland, depend. 
Had he been ansuccessfal, his conduct would have 
been held up as a beacon, to warn practical farmers 
against imitating the costly enterprises of men of 
fortune, of a speculative cast of mind. 

Mr* Dawson possessing the intrepidity natural to 
youth, and assured of success from what he had seen 
in England, disregarded the prophetic suggestions oi 
bis prudent neighbours, and proceeded upon the ra- 
tional plan of bringing his lands into excellent con- 
dition. Thisheaccomplbhed by the turnip husbandry » 
by the use of artificial grasses, then also unknown in 
Scotiand ;. and by the liberal use of lime, not for the 
purpose of scourging the soil by successive crops of 
oats, but to obtain the means of bringing it advantage- 
ously into grass. In short, his object was to support 
upon his lands a great number of cattle, and by 
means of them, to enable a moderate proportion of 
the soil to give forth a larger crop of grain than had 
formerly been done by the whole. Every man who, 
in our own times, has attempted to improve an ill- 
cultivated and exhausted soil, must be sensible of the 
merit which attends success in such an enterprise ; 
but in those days, Mr. Dawson had to encounter 
difficulties which do not now exist. He was transfer- 
ring the agriculture of one country to another, which 
rendered much ducemraent necessary to adapt the 
practices which he had seen to a different soil and 
climate. He had also this peculiar obstacle to sur- 
mount, that good ploughmen, capable of executing 
bis operations in the perfect manner that is now done. 
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could not be found* He was himseJf oompletdy 
imfteT of this essential branch of the art of agricul- 
tfUD ; but he wonld have acted ill, had he neglected 
the general saperhitendence of his concerns for con- 
stant occupation at the plough, more especially as hb 
doing so could not have accomplished the object in 
"new, with regard to the whole of his lands. Ordi* 
nary ploughmen admitted hb superiority in their art ; 
bat he was provoked to find, that hu superiority 
eacited no emulation on their part to equal or excel 
him. He found that emulation exists only among 
equals ; and that as practical farmers disregaurded the 
fine crops of turnips, and even of grun, raised by 
wealthy proprietors of lands, so ordinary ploughmen 
did not feel themselves disgraced by their inferiority 
to a young farmer, who had received a literary, and 
afterwards an English education. It was nearly two 
years before Mr. Dawson succeeded in training an 
expert ploughman ; but he had no sooner done so, 
than an eager emulation to excel in thb art rapidly 
difiused itself amongst his other servants, and in the 
neighbourhood ; so that he speedily obtained many 
workmen not inferior to himself. 

Mr. Dawson's fields soon became more fertile and 
beautiful than those around him. This his neighbours 
might have overlooked, as they had disregarded the 
fertility produced by the costiy efforts of proprietors 
of land ; but as his conduct had become an object of 
minute attention, a more important point was speedily 
discovered, namely, that he was becoming a rich man, 
Scotsmen are never slow or unwilling to enter the 
path which they perceive to be conducting others to 
the possessions of wealth. Mr. Dawson's neighbours 
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now becunc extremely eager to tread in his footsteps. > 
Hinds who had been once in Mr. Dawson's service, 
were always- sure to. find employment ; his plonghmen. 
were in the utmost request ; they were transported. to 
East Lothian, and to Angus, and every where diffused 
the improved practice of agriculture. Roxburghshire, 
in the mean while, together with the adjoining country 
of Betwick, soon became the scene of the most active 
agricultural enterprises; and Mr. Dawson, indepen* 
dent of his own personal prosperity, had the satisfac- 
tion to live to see himself regarded, and hear himself 
called, the Father of the Agriculture of Scotland. 



DR. HUTTON. 

The late Dr. Hutton, well known to men of letters 
for hb Theory of the Formation and Structure of the 
Globe, deserves to be remembered on account of the 
services performed by him to mankind in an art, the 
utility of which is not like his theory at all equivocal. 
Having, in the pursuit of science, endeavoured to study 
the principles of agriculture and vegetation, and be- 
ing a considerable proprietor of land in the county 
of Berwick, be began to turn his attention to practical 
agriculture for his own advantage. Not being fully 
satisfied, however, with the practices which then ex- 
isted in husbandry, valuable as they were, he thought 
they might be still improved. To obtain information 
on the subject, he resolved to pay a visit to Norfolk, a 
county of a light, dry soil, in several respects corre- 
sponding with that of his own estate. Norfolk had at 
that time attained to a high degree of excellence in 
all the branches of agriculture, implements of practical 
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husbandry, &c. After residing a considerable time 
there, and making himself completely master of every 
part of country business, he prevailed on a Norfolk 
plooghman to accompany him to Scotland, taking 
along with him a complete set of Norfolk ploughs, 
turnip hoes, and other implements of husbandry. 

Furnished with all these advantages, Dr. H. now 
began in good earnest to improve a very wild and 
uncultivated piece of land, which was then an open 
field; stones were to be split; fences were to be 
made at a great expense, die property being on the 
border of a sheep country ; and drains innumerable 
were to be cut The tillage was all performed after 
the Norfolk manner. Dressing the land, driUing and 
hoeing the turnips, rolling, and all the other operations 
of husbandry, were done with a degree of neatness 
and garden-like culture, which, in farming, had not 
been seen in Berwickshire before; and persons of 
every description came from all quarters, to gratify 
their curiosity, as well as to obtain information. The 
profits of theLundertaking are said to have amounted 
to six hundred per cent f 

CULTIVATING ROCKS. 
Necessity, the parent of industry, has taught the 
natives to make a sort of artificial land in the barren 
parts of the island of Malta. They begin by level- 
ling the rock ; which, however, they allow to incline 
a little, that all superabundant water may run off. 
They then heap together some stones broken into 
small pieces of an irregular form, which they place 
about a foot high, and cover with a bed of the like 
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stones B«ady reduced to .powder. Oo this they 
fiMt place a bed of eaitb, bIo^gbt either from other 
jMrto of the island, or taken out of the clefts of the 
rocks ; then a bed of dang, and afterwards a eecond 
bed of earth. Sach indeed is the perseverance of 
the proprietors of this ground* thaA it becomes in 
time equally fertile with natund land. 

THE CLAUDIAN EMISSARY. 

The Claudian Emissary is one of the most stupen- 
dous works that industry ever achieved. The fre- 
quent inundations of the Fuciiie lake induced the 
Marsi, in whose territory it was situated, to present a 
petition to the emperor, praying for relief against so 
serious an injury. This application, which received 
no attention from Julias, Augustus, and Tiberius, was 
taken into consideration by Claudius. The work 
was commenced, and continued eleven years ; during 
which tiffle^ thirty thousand men were constantly em- 
ployed upon it. The canaj, when finished, was not 
sufficiently deep to drain off the superfluous waters ; 
orders were therefore given by the same emperor, to 
remedy this defect ; but death prevented the termi- 
nation of so giand and useful an undertaking. The 
•length of the Emissary is estimated at three miles. 
It commences in the plain near the hike, traverses a 
mountain of solid rock, and afterwards pnrsaes its 
courae through the Campi Palentini, to Capistiello, 
where it discbarges itself into the river Liris. At 
certain intervab were wells or apertures crossing the 
channel, sesvioga doabiep«rposQ,adfflittingth^ air«.aad 
removing ibe m^riab as the excavation proceeded. 
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ENGLISH GENTLEIMIEN-FATIMEES. 

The late John White Parsons, Esq,, who died M- 
West Gamel, in Somenetshire, in 1808, was all that 
a gentlemanffarmfii should be. Unlike too many 
specolating monopolists* he new& drove awaj the 
celtivatoTB of fertile fields^ in order to convert them> 
into wastes and desorts. On the contrary, he came 
into possessimt of an estate which -was itself little 
betief than a desert, and he converted it, by hif 
indostry, into one of the most productive farms in- 
England. 

Tbelanda of West Gamely abont 400 acres, were for 
the most part a very wet, retentive, sour clay, and 
nearly on ar level with the banks of a river. Mr. Par- 
sons began to calcine this clay, by burning every part 
of the surface, and then made drains to^carry off the 
soperfloous water, which had before remained stag- 
nant. These drains were so contrived as to serve > 
for fences, and extended over the whole estate ; and. 
were wide enough to arrest the progress of those mis- 
chievous idlers called sportsmen. The clay thrown 
out of the ditches and trenches, was burnt to ashes ; 
and after being mixed with lime, coal-ashes, sand» 
gravel, and road earth, and made a compost, was 
thrown upon the land for a manure* Thb essential 
requisite for good husbandry was still more increased, 
by the banks of the ditches being sloped down, to 
make drains for collectmg the mud, by cleaning up 
the bed of the river, by which a great quantity of light 
compose earth wm auroaliy gunedi to mix with the 
dang for heavy land ; and by- constantly burning 
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large quantities of iirae, of which 200 bushels were 

sufQcient for an acre of tillage. 

Mr. Parsons, who knew mure of usefal husbandry, 
than all the titled sheepfeeders and experimental 
triflers throughout the country, would nerer use the 
threshing machine, which he rejected as much from a 
false notion of its worthlessness, as from the natural 
benevoience of his heart, and his truly patriotic sen- 
timents, whiph always impeHedhim to cherish,'extend, 
and improve the comforts of the hardy rustic labourer. 
With this view, he built twenty comfortable cottages 
for his labourers and their families ; one of whom 
regularly stocked a field of five acres, let to him by 
Mr. Parsons, with early potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
&c., and furnished a decent livelihood for his family* 

LONDON JOURNEYMEN. 

We have been informed (says a late writer on the 
subject of beggary, Supp. Enc. Brit.) by a gentle- 
man whose knowledge of the circumstances and 
behaviour of the journeymen in the metropolis may 
be regarded as in a very unusual, or rather an unex- 
ampled degree, minute and correct, that of this 
important portion of the labouring population, no 
one ever begs ; that soch a thing as a journeyman 
tradesman, or any of his family, begging, is almost 
unknown, and may with certainty be pronounced as 
one of the rarest of contingent events. When it is 
considered to what an extraordinary degree most of 
the employments by which these men earn the means 
of subsistence are liable to fluctuation ;. that a great 
number of them are for months togethei; deprived of 
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work, as was tfae case with thousands, for eiiample, of 
the carpenters and bricklajers, daring the severe wintet 
of' 1815 ; that of these, the whole must be reduced 
to the most cmel priTations, and a great proportion 
actually starve unpitied, unheard of, and unknown ; 
the resolution hy^ which they abstain from begging, 
should be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
pfaeaemena in the history of the human mind. 



WILLIAM KENNEDY^ 

William Kennedy, a blind mechanic, who was born 
at'DaBderagee, in the county of Armagh, gives the 
following simpW narrative of bimsetf. " I ivas bom," 
says he, ** near Banbridge, in the county of Down; 
in the year 1786, and lost my sight at the age of' 
four years. Having no other Amusement (being de- 
prived f o#> such as children generally have), my mind 
tnnied i«aelf to niechanica] pursuits, and I shortly 
becane projector and workman for all the children in 
the neighbourhood. As I increased in years, my ' 
dtmm for some; kind ofprofSession or employment 
that mif^t rendtr me not burtheiisome, though blind, 
induced ine to think of music. At the age ofthlrteen - 
I was sent to Armagh, to learn to play the fiddle ; my 
lodging happened to be at the house of a cabinet- 
maker ; this was a fortonatti circumstance for me, as 
I there got soch a knowledge of the tools and manner 
of workiag, as has been useful to me ever since. 
Though three things engaged my mind, and occupied 
a great part* of my time, yet I made as -decent a 
pcogress • in rauiie, as any other of my master, Mr. ' 
Moorfaead's scholars, except oii€. Aftet living a year 
h3 
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and a qaarter there, I returned home, where I made 
and got tools, so as to enable me to construct different 
pieces of household furniture. Not being satufied 
with the occupation of cabinet-maker, I purchased 
an old set of Irish bagpipes ; and though without in- 
struction, it was with difficulty I put them into playing 
order; yet, I soon became so well acquainted with the 
mechanical part of them, that instruments were brought 
to me from every part of the neighbourhood to be 
repaired. I found so many defects in this instrument, 
that I began to consider whether there might not be 
a better plan of it than any I had yet met with ; and 
from my early instructions in music, and continued 
study of the instrument, for indeed I slept but little^ 
in about nine months time (having my tools to make) 
I produced the first new set I then began clock and 
watch making, and soon found out a clock-maker in 
Banbridge, who had a desire to play on the pipes, 
and we mutually instructed each other. From this 
time 1 increased in musical and m^hanical know- 
ledge ; but made no pipes, though I repaired many, 
till the year 1793, when I married, and my necessi- 
ties induced me to use all my industry for the main- 
tenance of my wife and increasing family ; my em- 
ployment for twelve years was making and repairbg 
wind and stringed instruments of music. I also 
constructed clocks both common and musical, and 
sometimes recurred to my first employment of a 
cabmet-maker. I also made, linen looms, with their 
different tackling. My principal employment, how- 
ever, is the construction of the Irish . bagpipes, of 
which I have made thirty in the little town I still live 
in, within these eight years past" 
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PRESTON HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 

The truly benevolent Mrs. Fry, who devotee her 
whole life to amelioratwg the miseries of her fellow- 
creatores, in the course of her visits to the principal 
prisons in the north of England and Scotland, was 
particularly pleased with the management of the 
Preston House of Correction. The governor, Mr. 
Liddell, who has held the office since 1807, has, by 
his kindness, gained the hearts of his prisoners, and 
has contrived to provide them all with full employ- 
ment. 

About one thousand persons are computed to pass 
through thb house of correction in the course of the 
year ; and many of them learn in it those habits of 
industry, and that knowledge of a trade, by which 
they are enabled respectably to mdntain their families 
when they leave it. 

When the term of imprisonment to which any 
persons arc sentenced, is of considerable duration, 
they are taught, on their first entry into this prison, to 
weave cotton ; and they soon become such proficients 
in the art, that, at the end of one month, they are 
generally able to earn the whole amount expended 
for their food. Those, on the other hand, who are 
committed for short periods, aged people, women with 
children at the breast, and vagrants, are employed in 
picking and cleaning cotton, an occupation not nearly 
so productive of profit, but equally effectual in pre- 
venting that total and destructive idleness, to which, 
in jails, these classes of persons are almost always 
exposed. With the exception of invalids, there was 
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not, when Mrs. Fry visited the prison, one idle hand 

in it 

The prisoners are allowed one fourth of their earn- 
ings; no part of which, whilst they continue, is 
allowed to be given them in money; but if they 
stand in actual need of any articles of clothing, 
which are not allowed by the prison, these articles are 
purchased for them as cheaply as possible, and the 
cost deducted from the amount paid to the prisoners 
when they are discharged. It is no unusual case for 
an individual, on quitting the prison, to recerre as 
much as four, five, or six pounds sterling. 

In order to encourage habits of industry amongst 
these unfortunate persons, by an additional stimulus, 
it is the custom of the governor to offer premiums for 
good condact, and extra woric. These preihiums, 
which mostly consist of a little additional food, how* 
ever small, are found to produce a very material effecL 
There was one man in the prison, who, although at' 
one time distinguished for his idle habits, made a 
contract with the governor to behave well, and work 
industriously for two months, on condition of receiv- 
ing, at the end of that period, two extra loaves of' 
bread. He adhered to his agreement, and afterwards 
renewed it as long as he remained in the prison. 

A circumstance connected with this house of cor- 
rection, clearly shows the excellence of the system 
on which it is conducted ; and that is, that the earn- 
ings of the prisoners nearly defray the whole cost of- 
provisions consumed in the prison, and amount to 
more than one half of the total disbursements. 
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ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The importance of ameliorating the condition of 
Ihe people becomes every day more evident; all 
governments are sensible of the necessity of it, but 
most of them are still far from placing this object in 
the first rank. In England, it is true, benevolence 
never wants a spur, when any plan is brought forward 
which a£Fbrds even but a plausible prospect of reliev- 
ing the distresses of our fellow creatures ; but every 
thing is done on so large a scale, that the public is not 
aware of the good that may be effected with very 
limited means, and how often a single seed, planted 
in confidence of the blessing of heaven, has been gra- 
dually reared into a stately tree, producing the noblest 
fruits. Of this the following is a remarkable example. 

Christopher Bucher, a Saxon by birth, had, from 
his youth, felt an inesistible inclination to devote 
himself to the education of children. His benevo- 
lence was particularly directed to orphans. Serving 
as an ostler at the inn at Weissenfels, he took plea- 
sure in teaching some poor children, and often went 
to talk upon subjects of education with the clergy- 
man of his village, who encouraged him to follow hu 
impulse. 

In the course of time, he acquired, by his industry, 
the sum of a hundred florins (about ten pounds), two 
carts, and three horses. He happened to break a 
wheel in the village of Langendorff, and this accident 
appeared to him to be an invitation of Providence to 
begin, in this pli^e, the execution of his favourite 
project. The plan for building an orphan-house was 
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soon fixed upon. Two workmen, who assuted him 
in bailding, were the first benefactois to the intended 
establishment, one giving twelve groschen, (eighteen- 
pence) and the other ten groschen. A gaidener, of 
the name of Dunkel, joined in this good work ; be 
pat the garden in order, and planted a vine. 

It was with such slender means, but with confix 
dence in God, that Bticher commenced what he had 
so long conndered as the object of his existence in 
this world. In 1712; he took up his abode here with 
four orphans. 

"Pny aiid work ; this was his principle ; aceoiding 
to this he regulated the habits of his pupils, that they 
might, above ail things, imbibe the fear of God, and 
then, that they might learn to provide themselves for 
all their wants. Instruction, according to him, should 
tend to give to man, the knowledge and the use of 
his own powers. These principles, which he exem- 
plified by practice, produced the happiest effect. 
Poor, but ardent in the cause, Bucher made his pro- 
ject succeed. In 1720, his pupils amounted to fifty- 
one ; and he then received some assistance from the 
Duke of Weissenfels, and a hundred crowns per 
annum, with an exemption from certain taxes, from the 
Elector of Saxony. Dunkel, the gardener, remained 
faithful during his life to his first resolution, and be«> 
queathed to the establishment the fruits of his 
savings. 

Bucher died in 1729, when the simple and just 
ideas which had guided him were abandoned ; and It 
was not until the year 1811, that the spirit of the 
fbunder resumed its influence. At this period, the 
orphans of LangendorfiT were united with those of 
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Toigaii, and the two combined establishments were 
placed under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Worker, 

In 1819, the number of pupils was a hundred and 
sixty, ninety«eight boys, and sixty-two girls. The 
former cultivate a piece of ground of a hundred and 
thirty acres, and make their own clothes, and most of 
the instruments they use. The girls are employed in 
the internal economy, and in the labours belonging to 
their sex. The education of the whole is directed by the 
influence of the good examples which they receive from 
their superiors, and give to each other without any emu- 
lation but that which proceeds from the desire of doing 
well, having neither rewards nor punishments. Idle- 
ness is represented to thera as the most dangerous 
enemy to man ; and this is a maxim which they soon 
comprehend, because all the produce of their labour 
Is employed in increasing their own comforts. They 
are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, with a 
little geography and history. Religious instruction 
is particularly attended to. Most of the teachers 
have formerly been pupils in the establishment, and are 
assisted in their functions by the eldest of the present 
pupils; who, together with the directors, keep the 
books, and make the reports to the government. At 
the age of fifteen, they may quit the house, and 
choose themselves a profession ; but they still con- 
tinue their connexion with the director, who pays for 
their apprenticeship on account of the establishment 
llie girls are put out to service in good families, and 
keep up, until they are of age, a correspondence with 
the director, a highly respectable man, and, indeed, 
their father ; a name by which the teachers, as well as 
the pupils, call him. 
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MADHOUSE AT AVERSA. 

The asylum for lunatics at Aversa, in the kingdom 
of Naples, may be classed among the principal insti- 
tutions of useful arts and manufactures. M. Lin- 
guitti, director of this hospital, which is the only one 
of its kind in Europe, makes continual experiments 
to cure these unhappy people ; from which he always 
obtains the result, that moderate work, combined with 
agreeable amusement, is the best means. For this 
reason, he has at this house a printing-office, where 
several works have already been printed, and at which 
many of these unhappy people are employed. Others 
who, after the paroxysm is over, recover for a short 
time the use of their reason, are engaged in making 
translations from the English and French, into the 
Italian language. Besides this, many are occupied 
with music, others in husbandry, and a variety of 
other employments, but particularly in a manufactory 
of woollen cloths. 

By these means, this miserable class of people, 
once an incumbrance to their families and the state* 
become useful to society, and put many idlers to the 
blush. 

MR. GUY. 

Mr. Guy, the founder of the hospital which bears 
his name, amassed an immense fortune, solely by his 
industry and frugality. He was the son of a lighter- 
man and coal dealer in Horsleydown, and was 
apprenticed to a bookseller. He began business 
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with a stock of the value of aboat two hundred 
pounds, in the house which still forms' the angle be- 
tween Comhili and Lombard Street. English Bibles 
being at that time indifferently printed, he engaged 
in a scheme for printing them in Holland, and im. 
porting them into this country; but this practice 
proving detrimental to the university, and the king's 
printer, they employed all possible means to suppress 
it; and so far succeeded, that Mr. Guy found it his 
interest to enter into a contract with them, and in 
consequence, enjoyed a very extensive and lucrative 
trade. Being a single man, he spent a very small 
portion of his profits ; he dined on his counter, with 
no other table-cloth than a newspaper, ai^d was not 
more nice about his apparel. But a still more profit- 
able concern than his trade was opened to his active 
mind during Qneen Anne's wars, when he is said to 
have acquired the bulk of his fortune, by the pur- 
chase of seamen's tickets. For the application of 
this fortune to charitable uses, the public are indebted 
to a trifling circumstance. He employed a female 
servant, whom he had agreed to marry. Some days 
previous to the intended ceremony, he had ordered 
the pavement before his door to be mended up to a 
particular stone, which he had marked, and then left 
his house on business. This servant, in his absence, 
looking at the workmen, saw a broken stone beyond 
this marie, which they had not repaired ; and on point- 
ing to it with that design, they acquainted her that 
Mr. Guy had not ordered them to go so far. She, 
however, directed it ,to be done, adding, with the 
security incidental to her expectation of soon becom- 
ing his wife, " Tell him I bade you, and he will not 
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be angry." Bat she too soon leamt how fatal it was 
for any one, in a dependent aitoation, lo exceed the 
limits of their authority ; for her master* on his re- 
turn, was enraged at finding that the workmen had 
gone beyond his orders, broke off his engagement to 
the servant, and devoted his ample fortune to public 
charity. 

INVENTOR or THE LAURENCEKIRK 
SNUFF-BOXES. 

In the town of Alyth, in Scotland, there lately 
lived a man of much personal celebrity, of the name 
of James Sandy. The originality of genius, and 
eccentricity of character, which distingubhed this 
person, have been rarely surpassed. Deprived at 
an early age of the use of his legs, he contrived, by 
dint of ingenuity, not only to pass his time agreeably, 
but to render himself an useful member of society. 
He soon displayed a taste for mechanical pursuits; 
and contrived, as a workshop for his operations, a 
sort of circular bed, the sides of which being raised 
about eighteen inches above the clothes, were em- 
ployed as a platform for turning-lathes, table-vices, 
and ca^es for tools of all kinds. His genius for prac- 
tical mechanics was universal. He was skilled in all 
sorts of turning, and constructed several very curious 
lathes, as well as clocks and musical instruments of 
every description, no less admired for the sweetness' 
of their tone, than the elegance of their execution. 
He excelled, too, in the construction of optical instra- 
nients, and made some reflecting telescopes, the 
specula of which were not inferior to those fiaished 
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bj the most eminent London artists. He suggested 
some important impcoTements in the machinery for 
spinning flax ; and he was the^ first who made the 
wooden jointed snuff-boxes, generally called Lau- 
leacekirk boxes, some of which, fabricated by this 
self-taoght artbt, were purchased and sent as presents 
to the royal family. To his other endowments, he 
added an accurate knowledge of drawing and en- 
graying, and in both these arts produced specimens 
of the highest excellence. For upwards of fifty 
years he quitted his bed only three times, and on 
these occasions his house was either inundated with 
water, or threatened with danger from fire. His 
curiosity, which was unbounded, prompted him to 
hatch dififerent kinds of bird's eggs by the natural 
wannth of his body, and he afterwards reared the 
motley brood, with all the tenderness of a parent ; so 
that, on visiting him, it was no unusual thing to see 
various singing birds, to which he may be said to have 
given birth, perched on his head, and warbling the 
artificial notes he had taught them. Naturally pos- 
sessed of a good constitution, and an active, cheerful 
torn of mind, his house was thd general coffee-room 
of the village, where the affairs of both church and 
state were discussed with the utmost freedom. In 
consequence of long confinement, his countenance had 
rather a sickly cast ; but it was remarkably expres- 
uve, particularly when he was surrrounded by his 
country friends. This singular ma9 had acquired, by 
his ingenuity and industry, an honourable indepen- 
dence, and died possessed of considerable property. 
He married abont three weeks before his deaih, 
i2 
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SPIDER THREAD. 

It had long been a question among philosopher9, 
tvhefber it was possible to render the labours of the 
spider subservient to the benefit of mankind.' In the 
earlier part of the last century, this question was par- 
tially solved by M. Bon of Laaguedoc, who fabricated 
a pair of stockings, and a pair of gloves, from the 
threads of spiders. They were nearly as strong as 
silk, and of a beautiful grey colour. , 

The predatory habits of the spider, however, would 
seem to oppose an etfectual barrier to their bjing^ 
bred up in sufficient numbers to render such a manu- 
factory at all produbtive. The following arguments 
against the probability of any permanent or real ad- 
vantage resulting from this attempt, were published 
by Reaumur, whom the Royal Academy had deputed 
to inquire into the matter. 

The natural fierceness of spiders renders them 
unfit to be bred and kept together. Four or five thou- 
sand being distributed in cells, fifty in some, one or 
two hundred in others, the big ones soon killed and 
eat the smaller ones, so that in a short time there were 
scarcely above one or two left in ^ach cell ; and to 
this inclination of devouring their own species is 
attributed the scarcity of spiders, when compared 
with the vast number of eggs they lay. Reaumur 
also affirms, that the web of the spider is inferior in 
strength and lustre to that of the sitk-worm, and pro** 
duces less of the material fit for use. The thread of 
the spider's web will only bear a weight of two grains 
without breaking ; and the bag sustains the weight of 
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thirty-aiz grains. The thread of a silk-worm will 
bear two dramSiaod a haJf» so that five threads of the 
spider are necessary to form a cord equal to that of a 
silk-worm ; and as it would be impossible to apply 
these so closely together as to avoid leaTiog any 
empty spaces, from which the light would not be 
reflected, the lustre would consequently be consider- 
ably less. This was noticed at the time the stockings 
were presented to the society by M. de la Hire. It 
was further obserred, that spiders afford less silk thui 
siik-worms, the largest bags of the latter weighing 
four grains, the smaller three grains, so that 3,504 
worms produce a pound of silk. The bags of a 
spider weigh about- one grain; when cleared of the 
dust and filth, they lose about two thirds of that- 
weight. The work of twelve spiders, therefote, only 
equals that of one silk-worm ; and a pound of silk 
will require, at least, 27^648 s[MderB* But as the 
bags are solely the work of the females, who spin 
them to deposit their eggs in, there must be kept 
55,t96 spiders to yield one pound of silk ; and this 
will apply to the good ones only, the spiders in gar* 
dens baiely yielding a. twelfth part^f the silk of the 
dmnestio kinds. Two hundred- and eighty of them 
would not produce more than one silk-worm ; and 
6dSv555 such spiders, would scarcely- yield a pound 
offllk! 

LemRcaboeck, who examined the. thread . of. the. 
spider with a microscope, discovered that the threads 
of the. minutest spider, some, of . wl^ch are not larger 
tkan a gnun of sand, are. .so fine, that four milUona of 
them <wonld not exceed in thickness ose of the.hain> 
ofkisJbeardl 

x3 
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STOCKING KNITTING. 

About the beginning of the last century, sheep 
were very generally kept along the north-eastern 
parts of Scotland, particularly Aberdeenshire, and 
every little farmer took care to have the wool of his 
small flock spun into a kind of coarse yam in his 
own family, which was afterwards woven by country 
weavers, and sold at the markets to pedlars, who dis- 
tributed it over the rest of Scotland. A taste for finery 
banished this manufacture, and in its stead, the women 
fell into the habit of spinning worsted yam, and 
knitting it into hosiery, chiefly for foreign sale. The 
quantity of wool required" to furnish materials ibr 
this manufactore, the fineness of its quality, and 
the necessity of having it as nearly uniform as possi- 
ble, made it necessary to abandon the wool of the. 
native sheep, and to procure tmrted wool of a proper 
kind in its place, as thus they had no waste. The 
demand for the wool of the native sheep thus 
lessened, concurring with other causes, made this 
species of stock to be gradually diminished, and the 
whole of the wool manufactured into hose came at 
last to be imported from England. It became, also, 
a business to have the wool combed ; it was then^ 
given out by weight, to the women in every comer of 
the country, who returned it to the merchant at a 
stated time in wrought hose, which he afterwards 
caused to be properly dressed and prepared for the 
market. In this way the manufacture spread wide 
throughout the nortiieast of ScoUand, and Abtrdtm, 
ho$e became an article of great importance in the. 
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markets. Many master manufacturers, or rather deal- 
ers, acquired by this means great wealth ; and vast 
sums of money were. thus brought into the country. 
Women of all ages were seen every where walking from 
place to place, busily employed in knitting ; for which 
^cy g&^e up ail other employments ; and even boys 
and men often engaged in this effeminate work, be- 
cause of the ease with which it enabled them to earn 
a moderate subsistence. This branch of manufacture, 
however, from a change in the taste of the consumers, 
and the introduction of the stocking frame, has been 
for some time past on the decline ; and it is probable 
that in a few years it will be totally abandoned. It 
is said, that now a woman employed at this work can- 
not, with the closest application, earn more than 
eighteen-pence a week. 



SERVICES RENDERED TO AGRICULTURE 
BY WOMEN. 

The perfection which agriculture, the first and most 
important of all industrious pursuits, has attained^ 
has not been confined to man alone ; in this he has 
been assisted by that partner which the Eternal, in 
the height of his beneficence, has given him, to share 
his labours, to alleviate his pains, and to embellish 
his life. Indeed, by opening the annals of the worljd, 
and by reverting to the most distant periods of time, 
we shall perceive through the glimmering light wluch 
succeeds the darkness of unknown centuries, that 
woman, so well designated by Madame Boordie, in 
her Epistle to the Men> as " the flower of the human 
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species/' has hod in alLages a direct shafe in the pro- 
gress of agricaHare. 

By raising up the veil which fictioB aiidJieathenisia. 
have placed between ns and trathi we^ shall 8ee» in. a, 
very remote back ground, history pointing, to: Isis, 
and saying, ** she was Queen of Egypt." 

While Osiris was dictating la^t to the Egyptians^ 
Isis, his wife, was giving thera those precepts of 
agriculture, which rendered his dominions the richest 
in the universe. Isis had chosen the ox as her type* 
on account of its great usefulness in agriculture ; from 
hence the Egyptians fancied, that tiie soul of' that' 
princess had; after her death, animated the ox ; and* 
impelled by this idea, they exalted that useful animal 
to the rank of a deity. 

There are still extant several statues of Isis, which 
represent her with the body of a woman, and the head 
of an ox ; and we know of several monuments, on 
which t^eir numerous inscriptioAS v^itpess.ii^hat an 
idea those people who had adopted the worship of 
Isis, entertained of their Deity. 

If we continue in our attempts to dbpel'the ckods 
which fable and superstition have raised aroundtfotfa, 
we shall find in Sicily a queen, who conferred- the. 
greatest benefits on mankind by giving them lessons, 
of agriculture, by making them acquainted witb the- 
use of com, and with, the mode of cultivatbg lt« 
That queen is Ceres, whom the ancients, by an alle- 
gory equally juit and -ingenious, have represented as 
mother of Plutns ; meaning, unquestionably, that agri- 
culture is the source of all riches. 

The Greeks, who personified all received • favours* 
as they deified all virtues, wishing to perpetuate .their 
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gratitude to the Qoeen of Sicily, made her the god- 
dess of agriculture and harvest. 

These facts, purified from the dross of fable and 
mythology, prove that the two best cultivated coun- 
tries, whose fruitfuhiess was envied by all others, were 
indebted to woman for their fertility. How many 
more instances could be here adduced ! We might 
name Minerva, Queen of Athens, who brought her 
subjects acquainted with the olive tree, and the use 
of its fruit ; and who made them cultivate the land* 
instead of following piracy, which she suppressed. 
The honours of apotheosis conferred on Flora, on 
Pomona, on Pales, Perenna, Bubona, Mellona, Vel- 
lonia, &c. afford just ground to believe, that all these 
women rendered services to agriculture. 

In Sparta, while the men were fighting for their 
country, the woman were cultivating the soil* In the 
Isle-Dyeux, or Isle-Dieu, belonging to the depart- 
ment of La Vendue, the men are exclusively employ- 
ed in navigation, fisheries, &c. ; and the women, 
from time out of mind, have taken upon themselves 
all the agricultural labours of the island. 

Among almost all savage nations, the men have en- 
joyed the pleasures of hunting, while the women were 
performing all the business of agriculture. 

In the first centuries of the Roman republic, the 
care of the kitchen-garden was intrusted to the mo- 
ther of the family. 

It is to an Empress of China that we are indebted 
for the culture of the mulberry-tree, and the rearing 
of silk-worms. 

Isabella, sister of Charles V., married to the unfor- 
tunate Christian, King of Denmark, made the Danes 
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adopt the use of garden vegetables ; and tanght them 

that mode of calture by her own example. 

Marie Sybille of Merian braved the dangers of a 
long and disagreeable voyage, to study botany in 
Surinam ; from whence she. brought a figured heibal» 
forming a large quarto volume. 

Mademoiselle Linnaeus, daughter to the celebrated' 
professor of the Upsal university, assisted her father 
in his immortal works. 

The charming Hydrangea, so well known under 
the name of Hortensia, is a new tribute paid by Com- 
merson to the talents and memory of Mademoiselle 
Hortense de Paute. 

Elizabeth Blackwall has published^ work on bo- 
tany, in six volumes folio, with figured plants, which 
is held in great estimation by the learned. 

Madame Victorine de Chatenay has publbhed a 
work in three volumes, entitled, Le CalendrUr de Ftore, 
(Flora's Calendar) in which are united correctness as 
to facts, with that peculiar grace of epistolary style 
which is so peculiar to the sex. 

Madame de Genlis, whose name is above all praise, 
has written, with her usual eloquence, several articles 
on botany. 

The charming garden at Kew, one of the first, one 
of the handsomest, and one of the most luxuriant of 
those landscape gardens which the English have imi- 
tated from tlie Chinese, was created by a Princess of 
Wales. 
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FRENCH MANUFACTURES. 

Thirty years ago, the spuming of cotton hy macbi- 
neiy was not practised in France, still less that of 
hemp and flax. Since that time, the most perfect 
kind of machinery has been introduced into several 
establishments, which supply all the wants, except a 
small quantity of veiy fine thread, which is smuggled 
into the kingdom, and which supplies the fine mann- 
factures of Tarare and St. Quentin. 

Considering, says M. Chaptal, in his Essay, De V In- 
dtutrie Franfaite, the obstacles, the prejudices, which 
impeded the introduction of this machinery into 
France, it is a matter of astonishment that it has 
been brought to such perfection 3 and that itis a prodigy 
wluch does as much honour to the French charactkjr, 
as the victories obtained by her armies. Machines 
hare produced a great revolution in manufactures, 
the produce of which was formerly calculated by 
the number of hands employed ; but now the extent 
of the industry of a countiy is in proportion to the 
number of machines^ and not to the amount of the 
population. 

The increase of machinery in Europe has changed 
the nature of the commerce in India, whence all the 
manufactured cottons were formerly imported. To 
employ the hands which were engaged in theur manu- 
facture, the Englbh government has applied them to 
the cultivation of the sugar cane, and other articles 
furnished by the West India islands. The abolition 
of the slave trade will greatiy faciliute the propaga- 
tion of this branch of industry in India. 
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The present regulations for manufactories in France, 
might serve as a pattern for many countries in Europe. 
Every workman is obliged to keep a small book, 
which is given to him on finishing his apprenticeship. 
This book he must produce when he is admitted into 
any manufactory ; and it remains in the hands of the 
master till (he workman is desirous of seeking em^ 
ployment elsewhere ; when the master, if he has any 
complaints to make, enters them in this book. This 
very simple method prevents both vagrancy and mis- 
conduct. The fetters which shackled manufacturers, 
have been removed; but authority has preserved, 
and even increased, the power which it possessed over 
the manufacturing population. Hence those com- 
binations and mutinies of workmen, which so seriously 
compromise the public tranquillity, and the property 
of roasters, are almost unknown in France. 

There is also another institution which contributes 
not a little to the maintenance of order. In each 
manufacturing town there is a board or committee, 
called, Conteilde Prudhommet ; which decides, with- 
out delay or expense, all disputes that arise between 
masters and their workmen. In the course of the 
year 1830, the CorueU de Prudhommet of Rouen ad- 
justed matters in twelve hundred out of thirteen hun- 
dred cases that came before it ; and in the remaining 
hundred, pronounced decisions, against which the par- 
ties have not appealed. 

FRENCH FARMER'S WIFE. 
The farmer's m{e,fermiere, (says M. de Cubieres,) 
bestows her attention and her daily cares on whatever 
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Is connected with the adniinistntion of the farm. 
She inspects the dovecote, the farm-yard, the stalls, 
the dairy, the orchard, &c. She sells the vegetables, 
the fmi^ the prodace of the dairy, the ewes and their 
fleeces ; to her is entrusted the gathering of hemp 
and flax, with the first operations these plants undergo ; 
in the southern countries, she has also under her 
management the important business of rearing silk- 
worms, and the sale of their produce. 

She knows how to excite workmen to their labour ; 
to the lazy she gives a new life, by friendly remon- 
strances ; and, at the same time, she supports by her 
praises the zeal of the most laborious. 

She knows how to inspire awe, by a studied silence, 
and to insure obedience by the mildness of command ; 
she renders all her labourers faithful, by bestowing 
on them a due share of her confidence. 

It is she who presides daily at the preparation of 
their food ; in their sickness she attends them with 
maternal care ; on the days of rest she excites them 
to nxral sports. 

In short, surrounded by her labourers, by her 
husband, by her children, who form her principal 
nches, she enjoys that felicity which springs from 
benevolence ; she is happy in the happiness she con- 
fers on others ; and that large family, free from fear, 
from cupidity, from ambition, leads a happy and 
peaceful life. 



PRUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 

The King of Prussia, anxious to extend, and 
improve the agriculture of his dominions, invited 
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Von Thaer, who resided near Laneberg, to settle in 
his kingdom, and assist in diffusing agricultoral know- 
ledge. The estate of Moegelin was gi^en to him, 
to improve and manage as a pattern farm. It consists 
of about 1200 English acres. At that time. the 
annual ralue was estimated at 2000 rix dollars, bat 
it is now supposed to be worth 12,000. This Royal 
Institution, of which Von Thaer is the director, has 
three professors besides himself, who by their lee- 
tares, and the example of the farm of Moegelm, 
have diffused much important information relating to 
agriculture. 

Mr. Jacob, in his View of the Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, &c. of Germany, Holland, and France, gives 
the following interesting account of the system adopt- 
ed by this great agriculturist. 

" The favorite article of cultivation with Von Thaer 
is potatoes, on which he sets a peculiariy high value. 
His mode is simple and easy ; they are planted in rows 
after the plough, at the rate of sixteen bushels to the 
acre. When the plants are up, they are earthed with 
a double breasted plough, first parallel to the rows in 
which they are planted, and then with the same plough 
the furrows are crossed, thus leaving the potatoes in 
small square patches. When at maturity, the soil is 
turned up with a three-pronged fork, and all the roots 
carefully collected by women and children. The 
stalks are far more abundant than those of our pota* 
toes, and yield, I should think, from what I saw, 
four to one. This haulm is carefully turned, dried, 
and collected into stacks, and is used as litter for the 
horses and cows, instead of straw, whidi if here cgn- 
verted into food by cutting it small. 
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" Like all his countrymen. Von Thaer prefers 
German small potatoes to our large ones ; they are 
less mealy, and have a different flavour. His pre- 
ference, if his facts are correct, of which I have no 
donbt, is certainly supported by better reasons than I 
hare heard from any other person in this country. 
He contended, that the nutritive quality of the 
potatoe depends on the quantity of starch that it con- 
tains; that, upon analysis, the smaller kind of potatoes 
that are here cultivated, contains a far greater pro- 
portion of starch than any that grow to a larger size ; 
that beyond a certain size, which, by giving the roots 
sufficient room', they will naturally attam, the in- 
crease is only water, and can scarcely be termed nu- 
triment. 

"The average produce of hb potatoes, in a series 
of years, has been three hundred bushels to the acre ; 
this he compared with what I stated to be the average 
weight of an acre of turnips on good land, as well 
cultivated as his is, in England ; and which I stated 
below the truth, at twenty tons, because I wished not 
to be suspected of exaggeration to support an hypo- 
thesis. He contended, that his average growth of three 
hundred bushels, or five tons of potatoes, contained 
more nutriment than twenty tons of turnips, because 
the proportion of starch in potatoes to that in turnips, 
was much more than four to one. I did not urge the 
quantity of mucilage in the turnip, because I wished 
to learn his views, rather than to suggest my own. 

•• A brewery and distillery are the necessary ac- 
companiments of every large farming establishment 
in Germany. The result of many experiments in the 
latter, proved that the same quantity of alcohol is 
k3 
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produced from one hundred bushels of potatoes, as 
from twenty-four bushels of wheat, or. thirty -three of 
barley. As the products of grain, or of potatoes, 
are relatively greater, the distillery is regulated by 
that proportion. The different inventions for economy 
in the use of fuel, cheap as it is, both in the brewery 
and distillery, though highly useful to the pupils of 
the establishment, presented to me nothing of novelty 
in either their principle or their application. 

*' During the existence of the foolish continental 
system, the scarcity of sugar gave rise to many ex- 
periments here, which, though beneficial at the time, 
have ceased to be longer useful. VonThaer found, after 
many trials, that the most profitable vegetable from 
which sugar could be made, was the common garden 
turnip (of which species I did not ascertain), and 
that whilst sugar was sold at a rix dollar the pound, it 
was very profitable to extract it from that root The 
samples of sugar made durmg that period from 
different roots, the processes, and their results, are 
carefully preserved in the Museum, but would now be 
tedious to describe. They are certainly equal in 
strength and sweetness, and those refined, in colour 
and hardness, to any produced from the sugar-cane of 
the tropics. 

« An important object of this establishment has 
been the improvement of the breed of sheep, which, as 
far as regards the fineness of the wool, has admirably 
succeeded. By various crosses from select Merinos, 
by sedulously excluding from the flock every ewe 
that had coarse wool, and, still more, by keeping 
them in a warm house during the winter. Von Tbaer 
has brought the wool of his sheep to great fineness. 
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hr greater than any that is clipped in Spain ; but the 
improTement^ of the carcass has been neglected, so 
thai his, like all other German mutton, is very in- 
different. In England, where the flesh is of much 
more valne than the fleece, the Merino breeding hat 
not been attended with beneficial results. The 
fleeces of the Moegelin flock, (the name of Von 
Thaer'sfarm,) average about three pounds and a half 
each ; they have been sold to English traders, wha 
came to the spot at one period to purchase them, as 
high as eight shillings and sixpence per pound, whilst 
the whole flesh could not be sold for more than ten or 
twelve shillings. This statement will readily account 
for the fact, that though Merino sheep are very 
beneficial in Prussia and Saxony, they have been 
found unprofitable with us. 

" Von Thaer, with the assistance of the professors 
of the institution over which he presides, has arranged 
the various kinds of wool on cards, and discrimmated, 
with geometrical exactness, the fineness of that pro- 
duced from different races of sheep. The finest are 
some specimens from Saxony ; his own are the next. 
The fine Spanish wool from Leon is inferior to. his, 
in the proportion of eleven to sixteen. The wool 
from Botany Bay, of which he had specimens, is 
inferior to the Spanish. He had arranged, by a 
similar mode, the relative fineness of the wools pro- 
doced on the different parts of the body of the sheep, 
so as to bring under the eye, at one view, the com- 
parative value of the different parts of the fleeces ; 
and he had also ascertuned the proportioned weight 
of those different parts. The application of optics 
and geometry, by which the scales that accompany 
K 3 
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the specimens are constructed, b sach, as to leare na 
doubts on any mind of the accuracy of the results. 
The scales, indeed, show only the fineness, and 
not the length of the fibre ; which is, I belieTe, of 
considerable importance in the process of spinning. 
The celebrity of the Moegelin sheep is so widely 
diffused, that the ewes and rams are sold at enormous 
prices to the agriculturist in East Prussia, Poland, 
and as far as Russia." 

The various implements used on the farm, are all 
made by smiths, wheelers, and carpenters, residing 
round the institution ; the workshops are open to the 
pupils, and they are encouraged, by attentive inspec- 
tion, to become masters o( the more minute branches 
of the economy of an estate. 

HUNGARIAN PEASANTRY. 

It is difficult to conceive a state of greater moral 
degradation, or more abject slavery, than that of the 
peasantry in Hungary ; the worst period of Englbh 
villanage was never half so oppressive ; and the state 
of the Serfs of Russia is one of freedom and happi- 
ness, compared with that of the Hungarian peasant ; 
the Russian Serf does his quantity of labour, and 
ensures support and protection in sickness and in 
age ; but not so the wretched Hungarian, who may 
always be dismissed at the will of his lord. 

The peasants in Hungary were formeriy bound to 
perform indefinite services, until Maria Theresa put 
the whole under regulations, by fixing the quantity of 
land upon each estate, which was to remain irrevo- 
cably in the possession of the peasantry, giving to each 
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{peasant his portion, called a Session, and describing 
the services which should be required of him bj bis 
lord in return. Tlie quantity of land varies from 
twenty to thirty acres, according to the quality of 
the soil. The services required of the father of the 
family are one hundred and four days during the 
year, if he work without cattle ; or fifty-two days, 
if he bring two horses or oxen ; or four, if neces- 
sary with ploughs and carts. Besides this, he must 
give four fowls and twelve eggs, and one pound 
and a half of butter ; and every thirty peasants 
must give one calf yearly. He roust also pay a 
florin for his house, must cut and bring home a 
kiaster of wood ; must spin in his family six pfund 
of wool or hemp, provided by his lord ; and among 
four peasants, he also claims what is called a long 
journey, that is, they must transport twenty cent- 
yers, each one hundred pounds weight, the distance 
of two days' journey out and home ; and besides all 
tfab, each peasant must pay one-tenth of the products 
of his industry to the church, and one*ninth to 
the lord. 

These services, heavy as they are, form not the ' 
whole of tlie claims on the peasantry, who pay 
tribute from which their lords are exempt, main- 
tain all the soldiers that pass through the country, ex- 
ecute all the public works, such as roads, bridges, &c. ; 
in fact, it can safely be said, that there is no limit to 
the services which they are compelled to perform. 
What aggravates these grievances a thousand-fold is, 
that the Hungarian peasant is subject to stripes and 
imprisonment at the will of his lord, who too often ex- 
ercises his autliority with unsparing cruelty. 
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What the consequences of so debasing a system 
most be, it is easy to foretel : but " look on that 
picture, and on this," and see the beneficial eflfects 
which an enfranchisement of the vassals instantane- 
ously produces. 

Count Festitis having purchased an estate in the 
Mnrakos, a tract of country between the Muhr and 
the Drave, he granted lands to the peasants at a fixed 
annoal rent, a few only remaining on the common 
tenure of service. In these free villages, the value 
of land has risen to such a degree, that the owner 
of four acres is esteemed wealthy, and the population 
has increased from fifty families to six hundred. 
Although still subject to the government duties, and 
suffermg from the eflfects of two bad seasons and an 
inundaUon of the brave, these peasants were, in 
1814, striving cheerfully with the difficulties of th«ar 
situation, while their neighbours on the common 
footing, although each family possessed thirty acres, 
were reduced to subsist on the terdy bounty of their 
lord. These free villagers also afford an exception 
to the general dishonesty of the Hungarian peasantry; 
* their household furniture is often exposed on the out- 
side of their Cottages, and does not even requite the 
protection of the large dogs common in the rest of 
the country. 

GERMAN REDEMPTIONERS. 
The misery of the people of Germany and Swit«er- 
land, principally occasioned by the oppressions they 
suffer, has served for aliment to the service of men, 
who do not hesitate to establish their criminal projecU 
upon bases almost as obnoxious as those of the 
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foriDer slave trade. Nanierous unhappy persons 
have been thus seduced to expatriate themselves, in 
the hopes of finding a happier lot upon the shores of 
the new world ; and have actually sold themselves to a 
terra of slavery, as a compensation for their passage. 

In the month of August, 1818, an expedition of 
this kind was fitted out from Amsterdam, the passengers 
of which had agreed with the mercenary captain on 
the following odious terms. 

*' We, passengers, promise to fulfil faithfully the 
following conditions: With respect to the price o£ 
the passage above stipulated, for so much as we have 
not yet paid, we engage to gain by our labour in 
America what we owe ; and we who owe the whole 
amount of our passage, are bound, if required, and if 
we are unable to find better conditions, to hire our- 
selves for four or five years, in order to pay for our 
passage; and we who have only paid for a part of 
our passage, equally promise to let ourselves out to 
work for the same time, for the sum we still owe. 

" We promise besides, we passengers, men or 
women, fathers or mothers, children and families, here 
assembled, the children for their parents, the par^ts 
for their children, the brother for his brother, and the' 
sister for her sister, when we shall find an opportunity 
to employ ourselves in America, to engage ourselves 
in service and to answer one for the other, one for all 
the others, whether he be of our family or not,' so 
that the price of the passage be diminished or aug- . 
mented as much as shall be necessary, until we all 
and our families have employment, and the captain 
be no loser by us ; knowing very well that we pas- 
aengers who have children, a family, brothers, and 
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sisters, ought all to sabmit to our wives or husbands^ 
our children, our brothers, our sisters, being sent 
separately to whatever place, in order to gain, in 
private service, profession, or labour, or in any manner 
that shall be deemed the best, the price of our passage ; 
and in order that we may not in any case refuse the 
engagements proposed to us, or contract others with* 
out the permission or knowledge of the captain, it is 
agreed for those who have not paid for their passage, 
for those who still owe part, and for those who cannot 
find an engagement, that they must consent to me, 
the captain, carrying them to such place in America 
as it shall please me, and wherever I may find it 
expedient to proceed, or wherever it may suit m< to 
saiir 

These horrible conditions were signed by three 
hundred passengers. They had contracted with the 
captain of a Dutch ship, which was to proceed first 
to Baltimore. She was in the worst state when she 
sailed from Amsterdam ; and in defiance of the clauses 
of the contract, by which the captain had engaged 
to feed tbem properly during the voyage, be had not 
even embarked the necessary quantity of provisions ; 
for, after sixty-two days' navigation, the leaks had so 
gained upon the ship, that she was in danger of 
sinking, and famine had already made frightful ra- 
vages. It was at the end of that time, and in this 
deplorable condition, that she was forced into Belem, 
near Lisbon. 

Long before her arrival on the coast, the passen- 
gers bad been reduced to the greatest misery, not 
more by the small quantity than by tlie bad quality 
of the provisions. The water was gone, and sea- 
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water was their only drink. So much had they been 
wasted, that forty had already died of fanjine. 
Among the rest there were a great many sick, some 
of whom died soon after their arrival in Portugal. 

Miserable as the utoation of these poor creatures 
was» yet the kindness of the Regency of Lisbon, 
who furnished them with provisions and other succours 
at the expense of the state, rendered it quite as com- 
fortable as if they had reached their destination ; forji 
recent traveller in the United States, gives the fol- 
lowing afflictbg details of their ultimate treatment. 

" A practice which has been referred to in 
connexion with this country, naturally excited my 
attention. It is that of individuals emigrating from 
Europe without money, and paying for their passage 
by binding themselves to the captain, who receives 
the produce of their labour for a certain number of 
years. 

'' Seeing the following advertisement in the news- 
papers, put in by the captain and owner of the vessel 
referred to, I visited the ship. 

' THE PASSENGERS 

' On board the brig Bubona, from Amsterdam, and 
who are willing to engage themselves for a limited 
time, to defray the expenses of their passage, consist 
of persons of the following occupations, besides 
women and children, viz. thirteen farmers, two bakers, 
two butchers, eight weavers, three tailors, one gar- 
dener, three masons, one mill-sawyer, one white- 
•mitb, two shoe-makers, three cabinet-makers, one 
coal-boraer, one barber, one carpenter, one stocking- 
weaver, one cooper, one wheelwright, one brewer, 
one lock8mith.--Apply on board of the Bubona, 
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opposite Callowhill-street, in the river Delaware ; or 
to W. Oidlin and Co. No. 38, South Wharves.'— 
Oct. %: 

** As we ascended the side of this bulk, a most 
revolting scene of want and misery presented itself. 
The eye involuntarily turned for some relief from the 
horrible picture of human suffering, which this living 

sepulchre afforded. M. inquired if there were 

any shoe-makers on board. The captain advanced ; 
his appearance bespoke his office ; he is an American, 
ta'i, determined, and with an eye that flashes with 
Algerine crusty. He called in the Dutch language 
for shoe-makers ; and never can I forget the scene 
which followed. The poor fellows came running up 
with unspeakable delight, no doubt anticipating a 
relief from their loathsome dungeon. Their clothes, 
if rags deserve that denomination, actually perfumed 
the air. Some were without shirts ; others had this 
article of dress, but of a quality as coarse as the 
worst packing cloth. I inquired of several if they 
could speak English. They smiled, and gabbled, 
' No Engly, no Engly, one Engly talk ship.' The 
deck was filthy. The cooking, washing, and scul- 
lery departments were close together. Such is th« 
mercenary barbarity of the Americans who are en- 
gaged in thb trade, that they crammed into one of 
those vessels five hundred passengers, eighty of whom 
died on the passage. The price for women is about 
seveJiiy dollars; men, eighty dollars; boys, sixty dol. 
lars. Wlien they saw at our departure that we had not 
purchased, their countenances fell to that standard 
of stupid gloom, which seemed to place them a link 
below rational beings." 
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I 
ALPINE FARMERS. 

The farmers of the Upper Alps* though by no 
means wealthy, live like lords in their houses, while 
the heaviest portion of agricultural labour devolves on 
the wife. It is no uncommon thing to see a woman 
yoked to the plough along with an ass, while the hus- 
band guides it. A farmer of the Upper Alps ac- 
counts it an act of politeness, to lend his wife to a 
neighbour who is too much oppressed with work'; 
and the neighbour, in his tarn> lends his wife for a few 
days' work, whenever the' favour is requested. 

THREAD MANUFACTURE. 

One of the last trials in Scotland for witchcraft, 
occurred in the parish of Enkine, in Renfrewshire. 
The person supposed to have been bewitched, or tor- 
mented, by the miserable wretches believed to be in 
compact with the devil, was a Miss Christian Shaw, 
daughter of John Shaw, of Bargarren. This young 
lady, to the surprise, no doubt, of her good neigh- 
bours, survived the machinations of Satan and his 
accomplices; and having afterwards acquired a re- 
markable dexterity in spinning fine yarn, she con- 
cdved the idea of manufacturing it into thread. Her 
iirst attempts in this way were necessarily on a small 
scale. She executed almost every part of the pro- 
cess with her own hands, and bleached her materials 
on a large slate placed in one of the windows of the 
boose. She succeeded, however, so well in these 
trials, as to have sufficient encouragement to go on. 
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and to take the assistance of her younger suters and 
neighbours. The then Lady BUntyre carried a parcel 
of her thread to Bath, and disposed of it advanta- 
^ow]y to some mannfacturers of lace ; and this -was 
furohablj the first thread made in Scotland that had 
crossed the Tweed. About this time a person who 
was connected ivith the family happening to be in 
Hollaad, found means to learn the secrets of tlie 
thread manufacture, which was then carried on to a 
great extent in that country, particnlarly the art of 
sotting and numbering the threads of different alzes, 
and packing them up for sale ; and the constr u ct i on 
and management of the twisting and twining ma- 
chines. This knowledge he communicated on his re- 
turn to his friends in Bargarren ; and by means of it 
they were enabled to conduct their manufacture with 
more regularity, and to a greater extent. The yonng 
women in the neighbourhood were taught to spin 6ne 
yam ; twining mills were erected ; oonespondences 
were established; and a profitable business was car- 
ried on. Bargarren thread became extensively known ; 
and being ascertained by a stamp, bore a good price. 
From the instructions of the fapiily of Bargarren, a 
few families in the neighbourhood engaged in the 
same business, and continued in it for a number of 
years. It was not to be expected, howerer, that a 
manufacture of that Idnd could be confined to so 
small a district, or would be aUowed to remain in so 
few hands, for a great length of time. The secrets 
of the business were gradually divulged by appren- 
tices and assisUnts. A Mr. Pollock, in Paisley, 
established a manufacture of the same sort -, which 
was speedily followed by 'others. 
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sislfflt '^^ Ba^rren and Pauley thvcad wjm of that sort 
,^ kaown ta meichaDti by the aame of mmee tktmd ; as 
.^ distingiiislied froa the kia^ which have been pi«- 
pwcd chiefly at Dandee aad Abesdeen. 



CACUMERE SHAWLS* 
The maooiactiice of shawls at Cachmere, which 
sopplies all the world with a splendid article of dfess» 
famishes employment to the indastry of aeai^ fifty 
thousand indiTidoals. It would perhaps be difficult to 
delejmine with accuracy the quantity of shawls manu- 
factured aanually ; but the number of looms employed 
is said to be sixteen thousand, and supposing five 
shawls are on an average made at each loom, it would 
gi?e eighty thousand in the course of the year« 

A shop may be occupied with one shawls provided 
it be a remaikabiy fine one, above a year, while other 
shops make six or eight in the course of that period* 
Of the best and most worked kinds, not so much as 
a quarter of an inch is completed in one day by three 
people, which is the usual number employed at roost 
of the shops* Shawls containing much work are 
made in sepaiate pieces at different shops y and it may 
be observed, that it very rarely happens that the 
pieces^ when completed, correspond in sise. 

The shops consist of a frame-work, at which the 
pecsons employed sit on a bench ; their number is, 
fsoM two to four. On plain shawls, two people alone 
are employed, and along,, narrow, but heavy shuttle is 
naed ; those of which the pattern is variegated, ane 
worlud wiUi wooden needles, there being a sepamte 
needle foe the thread of each colour, and withaut the 
l2 
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aid of a shnttle. The operation of their manufactttre 
28 of coarae slow, proportionate to the qnantitj of 
work which their patterns may require. 

The women and children pick t>nt the fine wool 
from the coarse hair, and other heterogeneons matter ; 
which is afterwards carded by young girls with their 
fingers on India mnslin, to lengthen the fibre, and 
clean it from dirt ; and in this state it is deliveied to 
the dyers and spinners. The loom that is used is 
yery simple and horisontal ; the weaver sits on the 
bench, a child is placed below him with his eyes on 
the pattern, and ^ves him notice, alter every throw of 
the shuttle, of the colours wanted, and the bobbins to 
be next employed. 

The Oostaud, or head woikman, superintends, 
while his journeymen are employed near him imme- 
diately under his directions. If they have any new 
pattern in hand, or one with which they are not 
familiar, he describes to them the figures, colours, and 
threads which they are to use; while he keeps before 
him the pattern on which they happen to be employed, 
drawn upon paper. During the operation of maan- 
facturing, the rough side of tiie shawl is uppermost on 
the frame ; notwithstandbg which, the Oostaud never 
mistakes the regularity of the most figured piece. 

The wages of the head workmen, (the employer 
furnishing the materials) are firom six to eight pioe per 
day ; of the common workmen, from one to four pice ; 
which currency in Cachmere may be valued at three 
halfpence each. When a merchant enters into the 
trade, he frequently engages several shops, which he 
collects in a spot under his own eye ; or he supplies 
the head workmen with thread, which has been spun 
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by fPoneB, cad pffcrrioaaly coloared; and tlwj carry 
oar file manafactne at their own bomesi haying before^ 
band received instmctions from the merchsnt ra- 
apectmg the quality of the goods he may raqaire, tbeir 
coloara, patterns, ifcc. After the goods ai» finisiNd, 
tiie merchant carries them to the costom-hoose, where 
each shawl is stamped^ and pays a certain doty, the 
amount of which is settled according to the Talae and 
qnality of the piece. The officer of goyemment 
generaily fixes tiie yaloe beyond what the goods aie 
in reali^ worth, and the duty leyied on this estimate 
is one-fifth. Most shawls are exported from Cachmer^ 
unwashed, and fresh from loom. Amritsir is the 
great shawl mart, and there they are better washed 
and packed than in Cachmere ; but of those sent to 
the westward, many are worn unwashed. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIAPER*- 
The town of Dunfermline, in Fifcsbite, has long 
been famed for the manufacture of diaper, or table 
linen. Table cloths are here prepared of almost 
any length, breadth, and fineness, with whatever 
coats of arms, or mottos, wrought on them, that 
may be required. During the last half century, 
great improvements in weaving this fabric have been 
made. Formerly, two or three persons attended, and 
nniCed thdr labours in the operation of weaving one 
web ; but now, by means of the fty shuttle, and what 
U called a frame for rabing the figure, a single 
weaver can, without assistance, woric a web of two 
ysurds and a half in breadth. 

The corporation of Dunfermline preserves, as a 
l3 
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singular specimen of ingenuity » a man's shirt wrought' 
in the loom about a hundred years ago, by a weaver 
of the town, called Inglis. The shirt has no seam ; 
and every thing was completed without aid from the 
needle, exceptbg a button for the neck. 

MULEY ISMAEL, 
The olive plantations in the provinces of South 
and West Barbarj, do honour to the agricultural 
taste of the Emperor Muley Ismaei. Some of these 
cover about six square miles of ground, and the trees 
are planted in right lines, at a proper distance ; and the 
plantation is interspersed with openings, or squares, 
to let in the air. These openings are about a square 
acre in extent. It appears that they were all planted 
by Muley Ismaei, whose indefatigable industry was 
proverbial. Wherever that warrior, who was always 
in the field, encamped, he never failed to employ 
hu army in some active and useful operation, to keep 
them from being devoured by the worm of indolence, 
as he expressed it Accordingly, wherever he en- 
camped, we find extensive plantations of olive trees, 
planted by his troops,, which are not only a great 
ornament to the country, but produce abundance of 
fine oil. The olive plantations at Ras-el Wed, near 
Terodant in Suse, are so extensive, that one may 
travel from the rising to the setting sun, under their 
shade, without being exposed to the rays of the efful- 
gent AfHcan sun. . ^ 
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THE JAPANESE. 
As an instance of the industry and activity of the 
Japanese* it deserves to be mentioned, that they im- 
port from the Kuriie islands, into the interior of 
Japan, herrings spoiled by keeping, to serve as manure 
for the cotton plants. They first boil the herrings in 
large iron kettles, then put them in presses, 'and let 
ail the liquid flow into the same kettles, from which 
ihej take the oil for their lamps. What remains of 
the herrbgs, is spread upon mats, and laid in the sun 
to dry, till they become almost converted to ashes. 
They are then filled into sacks, and put on board the 
boats. The earth round each cotton plant is manur- 
ed with them, which causes the crop to be extremely 
abundant. 



TURKISH EXACTIONS. 
Nothing can be more oppressive, or more likely to 
cripple industry, than the policy adopted in the Otto- 
man Empire. The revenues of a certain district, per- 
haps ten or twelve villages, are to be disposed of. 
The person who wishes to farm them, after ascertain- 
ing their value with ail practicable accuracy, goes to a 
minister, and offers what he thinks proper for the term 
of one, two, three, or four years. As the government 
is always indigent, the offer of ready money is gene- 
rally accepted ; and nothing more is required to ena- 
ble the farmer to exercise unlimited dominion over the 
district in question, and. to augment his revenue by 
ewry means of fraud, violence, and extortion. Thus, 
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what was originally supposed to produce fifteen pur. 
ses, he perhaps makes to yield forty.. The peasantry 
are thereby ruined ; since the farmer roust oppress, in 
order to reimburse himself for his enormous expenses, 
or he must fall. The peasant bemg rated in propor- 
tion to the gtsm produce of the land he cultiTates, 
cannot possibly do more than glean a scanty subsist- 
ence, which may be obtained by slight exertions, and 
the most wretched system of husbandry ; and thus, 
whilst there is, on the one hand, a strong positive mo- 
tive to oppress, the stimulus to production on the part 
of the landholders is the most feeble negative that can 
be imagined. The practical effects of thu system are 
seen in the depopulation of the country, and the in- 
crease of robbers and rebels ; the great body of whom 
it is known are composed of peasantry and oAer sub- 
jects of the Porte, who have been thus stripped of 
their possessions. 



AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The first step towards marriage among the American 
Indians, is a proof of the industry of each party. 
The parents on both side» having observed an attach- 
ment between two young persons, negociate for thenu 
This generally commences from the house where the 
bridegroom lives, whose mother is the negociatrix for 
him, and begins her duties, by taking a good leg of 
venison, or bear's meat, or something else of the same 
kind, to the house where the bride dwells, not for- 
getting to mention that her son had killed it. In 
return for this, the mother of the bride, if she otlier- 
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wise approves of the match, which she well aoder- 
stands by the presents to be intended, will prepare a 
good dish of victuals, the produce of the labour of 
woman, such as beans, Indian corny or the like, and 
then taking it to the house where the bridegroom 
lives, will say, '* This is the produce of my daughter's 
field, and she also prepared it." If, afterwards, the 
mothers of the parties are Enabled to tell the good 
news to each other, that the young people have pro- 
nounced that which was sent them, very good, the 
bargain is struck. It is as much as if the young man 
had said to the girl, " I am able to provide you at all 
times with meat to eat!" and she had replied, " and 
such good victuals from the field, you shall have from 
me V* From this time, presents of this kind are conti- 
nued on both sides ; and the friendship between the 
two families increasiug, they do their domestic and 
iield work jointly ; and when the youug people have 
agreed to live together, the parents supply tliem with 
necessaries, such as a kettle, dishes or bowls, as well as 
with axes, hoes, &c. to work in the field. 



THE JESUITS IN PARAGUAY. 

A remarkable example of a society of mutua^ 
co-operation, was formed by the Jesuits, about the 
beginning of the 17th century, in Paraguay. They 
found the inhabitants in a state little difiTerent from 
that which takes place among men, when they first 
begin to unite together ; strangers to the arts, subsist- 
ing precariously by hunting and fishing, and hardly 
acquainted with the first principle of subordination 
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and government. The Jesvaia set tbemselTes to in- 
struct and to civilise these savages. They tangUt 
thera to cultivate the gromni, to max tame animals, 
and to build houses. They brought them to live- to- 
gether in villages, and trained them to arts and mano- 
ftictores. They made them taste the sweets of society, 
and accustomed them to the blessings of serenity and 
order. These people became the subjectli of theic 
benefactors, who governed them with a tender atten- 
tion, lesemblittg that with which a father directs his 
children. Respected and beloved, & few Jesuits pre- 
sided over some hundred thousand Indians, lliey 
maintained a perfect equality among all the members 
of the commuaily. Each of them was obliged to 
labour, not for himself alone, but for the public. The 
produce of their fields, together with the fruils of 
their industry of every kind, were deposited in com- 
mon store houses, from which eadt individual received 
every thing necessary for the supply of his wuits. 
By this institution, almost all the passions whieb dis- 
turb the peace of society, and render the members o£ 
it unhappy, were extinguished. An admonition from 
a Jesuit, a slight mark of infjuny, or, on some singular 
occasion, a few lashes with a whip, were sufficient to 
maintain good order among these ionoeent and happy 
people. 

METRQPOLITAN HORTICULTURE. 
Among other blessings that gardening has bestowed 
on London, is that of being a preventive of pes- 
tilence and the pla^e, from the circumstance of ita 
making cleanliness a matter of profit in this immense 
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■Mtn^Us ; /ran wbeiice the soil Is carefbUy nmaw- 
ed, to maniire the groood occupied by gardenen 
in the enriromy which is now calcolated to exceed 
six thoasaad acres, within twelve miles of London ; 
all of which is constantly coltiYated for the supply of 
the markets with fruit and vegetables. 

Stevenson states, that three thousand five hundred 
acres of ground in Sorry alone, are employed as mar* 
ket gardens; and Middleton observes, that from 
Kensington to Twickenham, the land on both sides of 
die road, for seven miles, composes the great fruit 
gardens north of the Thames, for the supply of the 
London market. It is gratifying to see the number 
of hands this ground employs. Even during the six 
winter months, it is computed that it affords work to 
five persons on an acre ; and at least double that num- 
ber the summer months, who are principally females ; 
and if we add porters, hawkers, &c., it will be found 
to treble the amount ; making the number exceed 
nine^ thousand persons, who are in . the sunmer 
months daily employed by the gardeners within a cir- 
cle of ten or twelve miles round London. 



ENTERPRISING HORTICULTURIST. 
The cultivation of apples has been attended to with 
so much care of late years in England, that a gar- 
dener, Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford, in August, 
1818, exhibited to the Horticultural Society, sixteen 
varieties of apples ; and inSeptember,be exhibited fifty- 
eight other sorts, all grown in his own garden, which 
were considered the finest collection ever exhibited. 
In the month of October of the same year, he exhi- 
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bited fifty-three additional sorts ; making, in the 
whole, a variety of one hundred and twenty-seven 
kinds of the staple fruit of the country ; which, in 
point of real value, takes place of all others, and af- 
fords a variety for all seasons of tlie year, both for the 
desert and for culinary purposes, as well as the drink 
of which Philips, in Miitonian verse, has sung. 

GROWING POTATOES. 
Potatoes were not planted in Scotland, in the 
open field, till about the year 1728, when Thomas 
Prentice, a day labourer, first made the expe* 
riment in the parish of Kilsyth. The trial was so 
successful, that his example was soon followed by- 
several of his neighbours j but it was some time before 
any of the produce, thus raised, was exposed to sale. 
Prentice, at length, ventured into the market with his 
potatoe crop ; and by persevering in this branch of 
industry for several years, accumulated about ^200, 
which he sunk in double interest; and with this to 
live on, he retired to Edinburgh ; where he died, at 
the advanced age of eighty-six, in 1792. 



SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. 
To the sterility of soil, the cold watery climate, 
the avarice of certain proprietors of lands, tlie want 
of towns and inland communications, it has been ob- 
served, is owing that spirit of emigration and adven- 
ture so prevalent of late years in the highlands of 
Scotland, and which neither remonstrances, ship- 
wreck, nor hardships of any kind, can check. Indeed 
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Uib is scarcely to be wondered at* for the situation 
f>( these people at home is such as no language can 
describe, or imagination conceive. If with great la- 
bour and fatigue the farmer raises a slender crop of 
grain, the autumnal rains often baffle his utmost 
efforts, and frustrate all his expectations ; and instead 
of being able to pay an exorbitant rent, he sees bis 
&mily in danger of perishing during the ensuing 
winter, when he is precluded from the possibility of 
any assistance elsewhere. 

Such is the state of fanning, if it may be so 
called, throughout the interior of the highlands ; but 
as the country has an extensive coast, and many 
blands, it may be supposed that the inhabitants of 
those shores enjoy all the benefit of their maritime 
situation. This, however, is not the case; those 
gifts of nature which, in any other commercial king- 
dom, would have been rendered subservient to the 
most valuable purposes, are in Scotland lost, or nearly 
so, to the poor natives and the public. The only 
difference, therefore, between the inhabitants of the 
interior parts, and those of the more distant coast, 
consists in this ; that the latter, with the labours of 
the field, have to encounter alternately the dangers 
of the ocean, and all the fatigues of navigation. 

To these distressing circumstances at home, new 
difficulties and toils await the devoted farmer when 
abroad. He leaves his family at the commencement 
of the winter fishery in October, accompanied by 
his sons, brothers, and frequentiy an aged parent, 
and embarks on board a small open boat, in quest of 
the herrings, with no other provisions than oatmeal, 
potatoes, and fresh water ; no other bedding than 
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heatk, twigs, or straw ; tbe covering, if aay, aa old 
blanket, plaid« or great coat libos pnvided, ha 
searches fram bay to bay, throu^ tarbalent seas. 
freqneatly for jevenl weeks together, before the shoab 
of heirbigs are discovered. The gbwl tidings serve 
to vary, hoi not to diminish, his fifttigaes. Uniemittiag 
nightly labour (the time when the heirings are taken), 
pinching ooid winds, heavy seas, shores covered with 
snow or dekigod with rains, contrlbate towaids filling 
up tbe measore of his distresses ; while, to men oC 
soch exqnisite feelings as the Highlanders generally 
possess, the scene which awaits him at liome does it 
mosteffectQally* 

Having realiaed a little money amongst oovitry 
puchesers, he retoiss with the remainder of his cap* 
tore through a long navigation, fxeqnently amidst 
wgceasing honicanes, not to a comfortable home and 
a cheerfol &imtly, bot |o a hnt composed of turf, 
without windows, doors, or chimney, environed with 
snow, and almost hid from the eye by its great depth. 
Upon entering this solitary mansion, he Iraqacntly 
finds a part of his family lying upon heath or strasr, 
hmgoishing thnongh want, or epidemical (yiease; 
while the few aornving cows, which possess the other 
end of the cottage, instead of fumisfaing ferther top* 
plies of milk M >d blood, dfunnnd his immediate at* 
tention to keep them in eaistenoe. 

Tbe season now approaches when be is again la 
delve and labour the ground, on the same slender 
prospect of a plentifiil crop, or a dry harvest. Tlie 
eattk which have aorvived tlie famine of tiie wintory 
aw tuiaed out to die moantaias; and, having pnt 
his domestic affairs into the best situation wl^ a 
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tnin of accanmlated misfortanes admits of, he lesomes 
the oar, dtber in search of the sainmer herring, or 
white fishery. If suecessfal in the latter, he sets out 
fai bis cpen boat upon a voyage (talnag Uie Hebrides 
and tile opposite coast at a medioni distance) of two 
handled ^les, to vend his cargo of dried cod, lag, 
&C. at Gieenod^ or Obksgow. The produce, which 
seldom exceeds twelve or fifteen ponnds, is laid out, 
in oonjonction with his companions, npon meal and 
fishing tackle; and be returns throagh the same 
tedioBs navigation. 

The antaisn calis Ins attention again to the field ; 
the nsnal round of disappomtmeiit, fatigue, and <^- 
trasa awaits hii» ; thos dragging through a wretehed 
eristence, in the hope of soon arriving in that eountty 
where the weaty shiskll be at rest. 

Sodi is the hard lot of a great body of the people 
who inhabit a fifth part of our island. Neglected by 
government, forsaken by the gentry, oppressed by 
stewards and taxmen, cut off during most part of 
the year by impassable mountuns and impracticable 
navigations, from the seats of commerce, industry, 
and plenty ; living at considerable distances from all 
homan aid, without the necessaries of life, or any of 
those comforts which might soften the rigour of their 
cdamities; and depending, most generally, for the 
bare means of subsistence, on the precarious appear- 
ance of a vessel fieighted with meal or potatoes, to 
winch ftey with eagerness resort, though often at the 
distance of fifty miles. Upon the whole, the high* 
lands of Scotiand, some few estates excepted, are 
the seats of poverty, famine, and despur, exciting 
tile jHty of every traveller, while the virtues of the 
inhabitants attract his ad nuration. m 3 
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RUSTIC RESPECT. 
During the harvest of 1817, as a numerous band 
of reapers, principally inhabiting a parish in the 
centre of Fifeshire, were returning from labour rather 
earlier than usual, they observed a field of ripe com 
belonging to the minister of the parbh, an excellent 
man, far from affluent, bat endeared to the lower ranks 
by the benevolence of his character. Thinking it 
quite fit for the sickle, they immediately and shnul* 
taneously proceeded to work ; and actually cut down 
the whole of the grain, and put it in sheaves, with- 
out any instructions or expectation of reward. This 
little trait of unlooked-for attention and kindness from 
his parishioners and neighbours, could not fail to 
be highly gratifying to the feelings of the worthy 
clergyman. 

DISCOVERY OF PORCELAIN. 
Although many persons have devoted their whole 
lives to the phantoms of discovering the perpetual 
motion, and the philosopher's stone, which might 
have been much better employed, yet even these 
pursuits have sometimes proved of great service* 
Porcelain, which had been known to the Chinese and 
Japanese for ages, was not made in Europe until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when John 
Bottger, a German from Scblaiz in Voigtland, was 
the first in Europe who invented the' art. This man 
was apprentice to one Zorn, an apothecary at Berlin, 
where be met with an alchymist, who in return for 
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soBf good oiBoes done to him by Bottger, promiied 
to teach him the nt of makng gold. Bettger then 
imagismg himaclf to be in posseseion of the secret of 
■idLiiig gold, immediatciy condaded that his fortone 
was made, and ran away from Berlin into Saxony, in 
the year 1700. Tluther he was pnrsaed, hot he found 
protection in that country, where they at length nrged 
him to give a specimen of his pretended knowledge ; 
which, in ftet, the poor fellow was not able to do, as 
he had been knposed upon, and, in tmtb, knew 
nothing of the matter. In order, however, to dis- 
cover the grand secret, he iaboored incessantly ; and 
it so happened, that having once mixed various eartha 
together, in otder to make strong and doraU^ cm- 
ciblea, in the course of baking them, he accidenteUy 
discovered the art of making porcelain. Thus the 
intended tmHmutatien took place, not in the metalt, 
indeed, hot ui his own person ; and ss if he had been 
touched with a conjuror's waaid, he waa on a sudden 
transformed from an alchymist into a potter. The 
first porcelain thus mannlactafed at Dresden in 1706, 
was of a brownish red colonr, being made of a brown 
clay. 

COAL MIN£S. 
The gold mines of South America were discovered 
about tfie same time that coal was first begun to be 
worked in England ; and although it was formerly 
n question a* to which was the most valuable dis- 
covery, yet time has proved the latter of ten-fold im- 
fNJvtaaoe. Both indeed constrtote material branches 
•# industry to the respective countries* 
m3 
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The first mention of coal in England, is in a grant 
of Henry the Third, 1239, to the town of Newcastle, 
where the townsmen have a charter to dig for coals ; 
bat in 1306, the use of it was prohibited by Act of 
Parliament, as a public nuisance, corrupting the air 
with its smoke. How very differently have succeeding 
parliaments thought of it ! Although, so early as the 
year 1421, the coal trade appears to have been of so 
considerable importance, that a duty of twopence was 
laid on. each chaldron; yet, so late as 1649, it would 
seem that it but ill repaid the industry of the adven- 
turers. Grey, in his Chorographia of the Coal Trade 
in that year, says, " There come sometimes into this 
river [the Tyne] for coales, three hundred sayle of 
ships. Many thousand people are employed in tbis 
trade : many live by working them in tlie pits ; many 
live by conveying tiiem to the Tyne ; many are em- 
ployed in conveying them in keels from the stathcv 
aboard the ships. One coal merchant imployeth five 
hundred or a thousand in^is works ; yet for all his 
labour, care, and cost, can scarce live of his trade $ 
nay, m^ny of them hath consumed and spent great es- 
tates, and died beggars. I can remember one of many, 
that hath raised his estate ; many I remember that 
hath wasted great estates. Some South gentlemen 
have, upon great hope of benefit, come into this 
country, to hazard their money in coal pits* Master 
Beaumont, a gentleman of great ingenuity and rare 
parts, adventured into our mines with his ^30,000, 
who brought with him many rare engines not known 
in these parts ; as the art to bore with iron rods, to 
, try the deepness and thickness of the coale ; rare 
engines to draw water out of pits; waggons with 
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one horse, to draw down coales from the pits to the 
stathes, &c. Within a few years, he consumed all his 
money, and rode home upon his light horse." 

The family of Beaumont have, however, since found 
the advantage of perseverance ) and a descendant of 
the " Master Beaumont," who '' consumed all his 
money, and rode home upon his light horse," is now 
possessed of some of the most valuable coal mines in 
the northern counties, where twenty-eight millions of 
tons of coals are rused annually, and which it has 
been calculated can continue to supply coals at the 
same rate for a thousand years. 



HAPPY MINERS. 
In the mountains which separate the southern part 
of Dumfriesshire from Nitbsdale, are some well- 
known lead mines, belonging to the Earl of Hopetoun. 
The labourers at these mines bear but little resem- 
blance to their brethren in other quarters. They are 
of a cheerful, sober, and intelligent character. They 
work in the mines only six hours out of twenty-four ; 
they have therefore much leisure, which they employ 
partly in the cultivation of small pieces of land 
allotted to them, and partly in reading. They have 
been at the expense of fitting up a public library, 
towards which they all contributed, for the purpose of 
purchasing books. They have also a good school 
for the education of their young. The library was 
originally established by an overseer, named Mr. 
Stirling, who prevailed with the workmen to unite 
•for that purpose. Previous to the eustence of the 
library, the miners here were in no degree superior to 
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ordinary collieries ; bat a taste for literature speedily 
pfodaced its ordinary consequences — decency, in- 
dustry, and pride of spirit ; and a desire to give a 
good education to their children. 

The father, and grandfather, of the celebrated Allan 
Ramsay, were both employed as superintendents of 
these mines ; and it was at the village of LeadbUla 
that the poet was bom. 



THE COTTAGE SYSTEM. 

The Board of Agriculture, on occasion of the scar- 
city in the years 1795 and 1796, made various in- 
quiries into the state of the labouring poor, which 
produced some inteiestkig memoirs on the best means 
of supporting them. The result of the investigatiott 
was, that to enable the cc^ttagers to occupy a piece 
of land sufficient to muntain one or more cows, or to- 
be cultivated for grain and vegetables, was the best 
means of relief. 

Mr. Crutchley, steward to the Earl of "Ynncfaelsea, 
in his memoir states, that *' wages are certainly not 
raised by rabourers having land; I am persuaded they 
are, in fact, much lowered ; as a most industrious set 
of men are employed in labour, and having more of 
the comforts of life, they are enabled to work harder 
than common labourers ; by this, more work is done 
for the same wages. The difference between a cottager 
and a common labourer is so much, that I am at a loss 
for a comparison, except it be that of an opulent 
fhrmer to a cottager ; and where there are a number of 
them in any parish, the rates will be low. The public 
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nu8t be benefited by them, there being not a yard 
of waste land upon any of their premises to be 

A person employed by the board in 1801, and 
ivfao examined above forty parishes minately, in the 
counties of Lincoln and Rutland, gives the following 
general result. 

"Seven hundred and ^fty-three cottagers have 
amongst them eleven hundred and ninety*foar cows. 
Kot one of them receives any thing from the parish, 
even in the present scarcity. The system is as much 
approved of by the farmers, as it is by the poor 
people themselves. They are declared to be the 
nost hardworking, diligent, and industrious labourers^ 
who have land and cows ; and a numerous meeting 
of farmers signed their entire approbation of the 
system. In the above-mentioned parishes, rates are 
on an average seventeen-pence halfpenny in the 
pound, and but for exceptions in some families who 
.liave not land, and of certain cases and expenses 
foreign ,to the inquiry, they would not be one penny 
in the pound. 

" In nine parishes, where the proportion of the 
poor having cows amounted to rather more than half 
the whole, poor rates are three-pence halfpenny in 
the pound. In twelve parishes, where the proportion 
is less than half, but not one third, poor rates are 
nine-pence farthing. In ten parishes, where the 
proportion is something under a fourth, poor rates 
are eighteen-pence in the pound. In seven parishes, 
where the proportion is but nearly one sixth, poor 
rates are four shillings and three halfpence. And 
in thirteen parishes, where few or none have cows. 
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the poor nteB are £ve shilliags and eleveii*pence ai 

the pound. 

** The poor in this considerable district being abk 
to maintain themselves without parish assistaace fay 
means of land, and live stock, and to do it at tie 
same time so moch by their industry and aobii e ty, 
and consbtently with an honest conduct, elear^ 
marked by the entire approbation of this system fay 
tfaue farmers^ their neighbours, is a ciicumstance whi^ 
well Gonsideied, does away a mnltitude of those ob- 
jections and prejudices which we so often hear in coa- 
▼ecsation." 

In 1816, similar infjtiiries produced similar tesi- 
nonies of the excellence of this system \ and amoag 
other evidence may be noted that of Mr. Barker, 
ateward to Sir Robert Sheffield ; who, speaking of 
Itfieolnshne, says, that there can scarcely be said t» 
be any poor in that country, because they have all 
cows ; by means of wluch, they are in a comfortable 
state, and are very generally equally sober, honest, 
and industnous. 

M. FELLENBERG'S ESTABLISHMENT 

AT HOFWYL. 
M. Fellenberg, of Hofwyl, having long remarked 
the extreme profligacy of the lower orders in the 
Swiss towns, and the habiu of ignorance and vice in 
which their cluldren were brought np, formed many 
years ago the design of attempting their reformation, 
upon principles equally sound and benevolent. His 
leading doctrine was, tliat to make these poor people 
better, it was necessary to make them more comfof^ 
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tMe ; and tbit this end would be best attained by 
fgoBing, in their earliest yean, iiabits of ittdostiy, 
which might contribule to thdr subsistence ; and by 
joining with (hem a greater degree of inteUectaal 
coItivBtton than had yet been extended to the labour- 
ing classes of Ihe community, or been ima^ned com- 
patible with their bumble pursuits. He began his ex- 
periments upon a small number of children, which 
he increased to between thirty and for^ ; and t^s 
may be considered the utmost limit upon a farm of 
so moderate an extent, not exceeding two bondred 
and twenty acres. These children were taken ftom 
the very worst description of society, the most de- 
graded of the mendicant poor in Berne, and other 
Swiss towns. With haidly any exception, they were 
s«kh In die TicioBs and idle habits of their parents, a 
class of dissolute vagrants, resembling the worst kind 
of gipsies. The complete change (hat has been effect- 
ed in them all, is one of the most extraordinary and 
affecting si^ts that can be iasagined. 

The irst principle of the system adopted by 
M. Fellenberg, is to show the children gentleness 
and kindness, so as to win their affections; and 
ahrays to treat them as rational creatures cultiyating 
their reason, and appealing to it. It is equally 
OBsential to impress upon their minds the necessity of 
industrious and rirtuous conduct to their happiness ; 
and the inevitable effects of the opposite behaviour, 
in redncing them from the comfort in which they new 
live, to the state of misery from which they were 
reeoaed. It is never allowed for a moment to be 
abMBt from their thoughts, that mamial lahom inwl- 
tmtiog the ground, is the grand and paramount cave 
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which most employ their whole lives, and upon which 
their very existence depends. To this every thing 
else is made sabordinate ; bat with it are judiciously 
connected a'variefy of intellectual pursuits. At their 
hours of relaxation, their amusements have an instruc- 
tive tendency ; certain hours are set apart for the pur- 
poses of learning ; and while at work in the fields, 
the conversation, without interrupting for a moment 
the necessary business of their lives, is always directed 
towards those branches of knowledge in which they 
are improving themselves during the intervals of la- 
bour. They apply themselves to geography and his- 
tory, and to the different branches of natuial history* 
particukrly mineralogy and botany ; in which they 
take a singular delight, and are considerable profici- 
ents. The connexion of these with agriculture, ren- 
ders them most appropriate studies for those poor 
children ; and as their daily labour brings them con- 
stantly into contact with the objects of those sciences, 
a double relish is thus afforded at once to the science 
and the labour. You may see one of them every now 
and then stepping aside from the furrow, where 
several of them have been working, to deposit a spe- 
cimen, or a plant, for a little hottus siccus, or 
cabinet 

There is one other subject ever present to their 
minds, a pure and rational theology ; and of its good 
effects, all travellers bear testimony, and one has no- 
ticed a remarkable instance. When the harvest once 
required the labourers to work for an hour or two after 
night fall, and the iull moon rose in extraordinary 
beauty over the magnificent mountains that surround 
the plain of HofwyJ, suddenly, as if with one accord,. 
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the poor children began to chaunt a hyron which they 
had learnt among others, but in which the Sopreme 
Being is adored as having '* Lighted up the great 
lamp of the night, and projected it in the firmament.** 

FORT MONTAGUE. 

In the neighbourhood of Knaresborough, there is 
an ornamental building- called Fort Montague, in 
honour of the Duchess of. Buccleugh, the great bene- 
factress of its grateful occupiers. It stands in a com- 
manding situation, not much below the top of the 
cliff; and its embattled wall, its pointed cannon, and 
waving flag, give it a military appearance. This house 
was scooped out of the rock by a poor weaver and his 
son. They not only formed the interior of ttie dwell- 
ing, but cut the cliff into terraces, rising one above 
another, and extending on both sides of the house, in 
agreeable walks, planted on each side with a variety 
of flowers and shrulf > ; there are abo arbours with seats 
judiciously placed, a green-house, and an excellent 
tea-room for the reception of company. 

In completing this work, the weaver and his son 
employed, during suteen years, all the time they 
could spare from their necessary avocations, being 
encouraged by the liberality of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry. The industrious man, when it 
was completed, made it his habitation, and still con^ 
tinned to give some new decoration to the romantic 
spot, during each succeeding year of his life. 
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SIBERIAN FISHERY. 

BeijoK the opening of the fonr aamual fisheries, 
tickets are given to the Cossacks, registered for 
military service. The Attamans receive four, the Star- 
schines three, the other civil and military officers two, 
and the private Cossacks one ; t>at these tickets may 
be transfeired or sold ; so that those who are dis- 
charged and not upon the register, who have not a 
right to fish, may purchase that right for a year. 

The first of these fisheries is the most important, the 
most productive, and the most curions, on accoiuit of 
the severity of the season when it takes place, and the 
manner in which it is conducted. 

About the third or fourth of .January, the registered 
Cossacks are assembled ; inquiry is made if those who 
have been absent are returned, and where the most 
fish have been observed ; for the sturgeons and be- 
lugas begin to ascend the river as early as the middle 
of Autumn. The experienced fishermen, who watch 
them at the time the ice begins to form, assert, that 
these fish sport and play about the spot which they 
fix upon for their winter abode, where they lie torpid 
OB the sand. A day is then fixed for opening the 
fishery. The wished-for day is ushered in by the dis- 
charge of artillery. The Cossacks, provided with 
tickets, mounted on sledges, and furnished with iron 
hooks of all dimensions, set out before sun rise, and 
range themselves in a line as they reach the appointed 
rendezvous. An Attaman, elected for the season, 
reviews them, and examines if they have their books 
and their arms to withstand the Kirguises, by whom 
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thejr «» lipeqnently attacked ; the jeassoals, or aidet- 
de<cainp, lecommeikd ofder, and the party proceed to 
the designated spot. The pait of the river destined 
for the winter fishery, is ahoiit four hundred worsts in 
lengthy following the winding course of the Ura], 

Every day a certain space is set apart for ope* 
rationa. £adi Cossack has hit place, which he chooses 
as be airives, and wludi he may change with bis 
adghbonr, if they so agree, or if one of them qails 
his edtoatbn ; but none of them can begin to fish till 
the Attaman has given the signal by a discharge of 
musketry. At this signal, each man makes a hole, 
the dimensiMis of which are nearly defined in the ice 
at the spot which he has chosen. He thrusts the 
largest of his hooks down to the mud of the river, 
which is sometimes fifteen or nzteen fatiioms deep. 
The fish, roused from its torpor by another hook 
which the fisherman holds in hb left hand, strives to 
barrow deeper, and falls upon the first hook, which the 
Cossack instantly pulk up upon the ice. It some- 
times happens that two neighbours catch the same 
fish, or that they have need of assistance to draw up 
the largest; in such cases, they divide the booty. 
Some of them will catch ten sturgeons a day, several 
of which will weigh as much as five puds, (a pud is 
thirfy-three pounds weight,) and belugas of above 
eight hundred pounds weight. Others are so unfortu- 
nate as not to catch any thing for several days ; and, 
perhaps, do uot take altogether sufficient to defray the 
expenses which their preparatitms for the fishery have 
occasioned, and which they often make upon credil. 
They never fail to ascribe this ill luck to some spdl 
that is set upon them ; and if^ by accident, a frog 
n2 
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should be brought up by their hook, they immediately 
desbt from fishiog, convinced that some fatality 
would attend them. 



DUTCH FISHERIES. 
Blessed as the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland 
are with shoals offish, this fertile source of wealth 
was for a long time almost wholly in the hands of 
strangers* To the fisheries on our coasts, the Dutch 
chiefly owed their advancement to a state of opulence 
and national importance. Originally, they appear 
to have been nothing more than fishermen, collected 
from dififerent quarters of the world, to a place where 
they could enjoy freedom of traffic, and living in 
huts erected upon a spot called Damduyi; they pur 
sued with industry, and under wise and excellent 
regulations, the herring fisheries on the British coasts ; 
sold their fish to many parts of the world, and 
brought back commodities which they themselves 
wanted, besides other articles of merchandise, which 
they exported to different parts; so that their ships 
were never empty, but always loaded, wherever they 
went, with some object of traffic. Sir William 
Manson, speaking of their ships being thus constantly 
employed, aptly compares them to a weaver's shuttle^ 
which he casts with one hand to another, and which 
he keeps ever in action, till the gain appears by the 
cloth that he makes. By persevering in this indus- 
trious mode of life, the poor fishing village of Dam- 
■loys gradually increased. As the inhabitants gained 
means, the huts were converted into comfortable 
cottages ; these into splendid dwellings ; and the 
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wliote became bi^ degrees metamorphosed, from the 
Tillage of Dam$hty», into the opulent city of Am* 

The disadvantages which die Dutch labomed under 
were great; bat indnstrj overcomes every obstacle, 
' and converts the most barren spots into seats of 
plenty. So poor was their own country, in natural 
productions, that for almost every article requiske to 
conduct these fisheries, they had recourse to foreign 
exertions. Their timber, iron, hemp, cordage, barrels, 
and even bread, were brought firem other countries, 
mad chiefly from great Britain, which was thus indi« 
rectly made to derive benefit from the encroachments 
of his neighbour. The Dutch had, besides, a consi- 
denble navigation to. make to come at the fisheries, 
while we had them at our own doors ; from the Texel 
to Bra Soond, in Shetland, is upwards of two hun- 
dnd and thirty leagues. Notwi^standing all these 
opposing circumstances, the I>tttch were, till lately, 
tiie only persons who profited by our fisheries. Accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Raleigh, they sold in the year 1605, 
to different nations, as many herrings as amonnted to 
^1,759,000. In the year 1618, they employed in 
this trade no less than 3000 busses, with 50,000 men. 
Besides these, 9000 other vessels were employed to 
transport and sell the fish, giving occupation to 
IdO^OOO men, by sea and land, in addition to those 
immediately engaged in the fisheries. 

Hhe Dutch fishery was brought to a close, in con- 
sequence of the conquest of Holland by the Frenchj 
and of that country being thereby involved in the 
war between Britain and France. Great efforts have 
been- snee made to direct the industry of the natives 
N 3 
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of BriUiii into this channel, and not without success* 
In the Shetland Isles, every proprietor of lands is now 
engaged in the fishing trade. English companies 
send vessels to the Pentland Frith, and the Orkney 
Isles ; and on all the coasts, both east and west, the 
shoals of herrings are zealously pursued every season, 
by great numbers of vessels or busses, from all the 
towns and villages on the shore of the Furth of Clyde. 
A vast deal, however, yet remains to be done ; and 
now tliat machinery has rendered human labour of so 
little value on land, it would be well to turn it into a 
course where it will always be certain of an abundant 
return. 

DUTCH LAUNDRESSES. 

Durmg the reigns of Charles the First and Second, 
and as recently a& that of Queen Anne, many opulent 
English families used to send thek household and 
family linen all the way to Holland, to be washed and 
bleached. Frequent mention of this fashion is made 
in the comedies written about these periods. 

The Dutch used to pride themselves upon the 
beauty and costliness of their linen and chnia ; in 
which articles, many families have been known to 
expend several thousand pounds each. 

The labouring classes were wont, in the days o£ 
Dutch prosperity, to partake largely of this national 
pride ; and scarce a mechanic could be found, who 
would sit down to dinner without having a damask 
napkin to hang before him. 

But since the revolution of 1795, every thing has 
undergone a material change. The Dutch have suf- 
fered so much by the effects of yrwt and the extinction 
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of their commerce, that there is as much poverty to 
be seen in their cities, as in onr own ; and but few 
traces remain of that high degree of domestic comfort* 
to which they had previonsiy attained. 

HANOVERIAN MECHANICS. 
In most of the cities of Germany, the continuation 
of guilds or corporations, is a great impediment to 
the exercise of industry. In Hanover it is carried so 
far, that a workman, though free of the old town, 
as not allowed to work for a master in the new ; and 
vice ifersd. Apprenticeship ranst be regularly served, 
before a workman can practise as a journeyman in 
any trade ; and when the term of servitude is expired, 
the youth must travel from place to place, during a 
whole year, under the pretext of improving himself, 
before he is permitted to exercise his knowledge at 
home. The continuance of these ancient privileges, 
injurious as they are, have from long usage such hold 
on the people, that their sudden abolition cannot be 
attempted by any prudent governors ; nor will they 
admit of alteration, except by gradual and slow 
' degrees. 

THE BENGALESE.- 

Agriculture is very little attended to in Bengal; 
the implements are bad, and the want of ciLpital pre- 
vents die subdivision of labour^ Every manufacturer, 
and every artist working on his own accnnnt, conducts 
the whole process of his art, .from the formation of 
his tools to the sale of his. prodoction. A cultivator. 
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in B«Dgftl, who employs serrants, employs one foi 
iMH ch plough, and pays him monthly wages, wluoh» 
on an average, do not exceed one rapee per month.; 
and in a vety cheap district, the wages are so low 
as half a rapee ; bat the task, on themedinro of one 
third of an acre per day, is completed by noon. 
The catUe are then left to the herdsman's caie, and 
the pkmghman follows other occupations daring the 
remiindet of the day. Generally he cultivates some 
land on his own account ; and tins he commonly feats 
from his employer, for payment in Und. If the haid 
be sufficiently numerous to occupy one penon, a 
servant is retMned, and receives in food, money, 
and clothing, to the value of one rapee and a half per 
month* The plou^ itself costs less than a rapee. 
The cattle employed in husbandry are of the smallest 
kind ; the cost, on an average, is not moee than five 
rapees each. The price of labour may be computed 
from the usual hire of a plough with its yoke of oxen, 
which may be staled, on a meduim, to be about four* 
pence per day. The clearing of the rice u executed 
with a wooden pestle and mortar, the allowance of 
husking it being nearly uniform; the person per- 
forming this, contracts to deliver back five-eighths of 
the weight in clear rice, the surplus, with chaff or 
bran, paying for the hibour. 

COMMUNITY OF LABOUfi. 

The- town of Griinberg in Silesia, contains about 

seven- thousaqt^ inhabitants, who derive their subdst- 

enoe from two sources, the manufoctoring of broad 

doth, and the cultivation of the vine. The first fe 
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Carried on in a manner which it might be well for other 
countries to imitate. Here is no large capitalist 
at the head of an extensive manufacture ; and em* 
ploying, at wages which will scarcely keep soul and 
body together, a large number of. workmen, whose 
labours only contribute to accumulate his enormous 
weaidi. But here are between six and seven hutt< 
dred looms, which furnish comfortable subsistence to 
as many families. The wool is partly raised in the 
neighbourhood, and partly imported from Poland. 
There are several fulling-mills which belong to the 
guild or corporation of the manufacturers, and are used 
in common by them all ; but the spinning, the carding, 
the dying, the weaving, the drying, the pressing, the 
napping) in short, the whole process, from the shearing 
of the fleece to the sale of the cloth for the tailor, is 
performed by each separate manufacturer for himself. 
It is possible that, by the separation of all these 
single operations, the same quantity of industry might 
produce a greater quantity of manufactured materials, 
but it is very doubtful whether it would produce a com- 
petent subsistence for so many individuals. When 
the system of subdividing labour ad irifimtum is esta- 
blished, each individual workman is but an infinite- 
simal fragment of a vast body. One man, ten men, 
fifty men, combining all their faculties together, 
cannot produce any thing ; unless there is a manu- 
facture upon an immense scale, there can be_none at 
all. The single workman is thus placed altogether 
dependent on the great capitalist, and must of course 
become his drudge. Thus, hundreds of industrious 
•men will be compelled to groan and toil under a 
.weary life, for the sake of adding thousands more to 
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the thoasaads of one mercbaat. BatwhcieaH tike 
opemtion for the prodnctLon of anuuikiifactiirad work 
ctn be perfonned by one man, or by a small number 
of men, each single woikman will be of more oonae- 
qoence in himself* more independent of his employep» 
and move certain of subsistence ; the profits of mana- 
faetnring will be ^tribnted in small portions, and to 
greater numbers ; and there will be less aocnmalatloB> 
and more circnlationy of -wealdi. 

TH£ SHAKERS. 

In the United States of America, is a religiouft 
society called the Shakers, which is estabtished npon 
the principle of a oommnnity of property, on the 
system of united labour and expenditure. The ad- 
vantages are equally participated by all, without any 
distinction whatever. Almost every article of food 
that can be produced, is of their own growth ; and 
they not only manufacture nearly ail their own clothing, 
but also several articles for sale. Some of the men 
are skilful mechanics, as others are farmers, &c, ; and 
have completed some inventions which would have 
entitled them to patents, but that they never take any» 
believing it to be wrong that one man should have 
an exclusive right over any invention. 

They avoid all unnecessary intercourse with others ; 
they even decline mending the roads with other peo- 
ple ; the road-masters, therefore, let them take as 
much of the road to repair as they please, and woik 
it as they please ; and their share is ahvays weM 
done, and to the satisfoction of the magbtrates. Al- 
though each has an appointed place and occupation, 
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jeA^ IB hay tiiiie and harvest, all are united, and quickly 
seeoie the whole* The women's work i& done by 
tuna, «o that the same women are only employed at 
one kind of work a limited period annually. Thus, 
four to coek, four m the dairy, eight to wash, &c. for 
one month, when they ale relieved by others ; spin> 
Bing* weaving, &g» are ako done by rotation. 

This number of individnals composing one of these 
establisfameatfl, vades from one to eight hundred ; the 
qvantity of land also varies from one to ten thousand 
acres. They buy up neighbouring farms, as the en* 
largemcsit of their numbers and funds make it neces* 
saiy. The boundaries of their settlements at Lebanon 
and Hancock were formerly three miles apart, but two 
fanos now only separate them. A traveller who has 
beard of these people, can generally know when he 
is come to their possessions, from the excellent im- 
provements, fences, &c* A Shaker boy being once 
asked how they managed with their neighbours as to 
the fences, &c. he replied, ** We manage without 
nraeii difficulty, for if we make ours good, they gene* 
rally follow the example ; if they do not quite so 
mach as their share, we do a little more than ours, 
and, in time, they come tolerably near to what they 
ou^t to be ; sometimes we shame them to compliance 
even in the outset" 

TIME OF EDWARD THE SIXTH. 
When Dr. Goldsmith wrote his poem of the 
" Deserted Village," in which he so pathetically 
lamented the sad alteration there was from the time 
" ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man," 
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he was notj we suspect, aware tbat titese real or ima- 
ginary " griefs'' were of such long standing as the 
time of Edward the Sixth. In the reign of that 
monarch, the value of land rose with the value of its 
produce ; the r^nt of farms bad been doubled, and 
in mnnj instances trebled, in the course of a few 
years. To the working classes this alteration would 
have made little difference, had their wages been 
raised in the same ratio. But it so happened thai 
the demand of labour had been lessened ; and the 
price for labour sunk with the demand. Experience 
had proved to the agiiculturist, that the growth of 
wool was more profitable than that of com ; whence 
tillage was discouraged, that a large portion of land 
might be brought into pasturage ; and, in most coun- 
tries, thousands of labourers were excluded from their 
accustomed employments. But, if scarcity of work 
generated distress, that distress was augmented by 
the interested, though obvious, policy of the land- 
lords. In former times, particularly on the estates of 
the monks and clergy, considerable portions of land 
had been allotted for the common use of the labourers 
.and of the poor inhabitants. But the present pro- 
prietors had, by repeated enclosures, added many 
portions of the wastes and commons to the former 
extent of the farms ; and thus had cat off, or narrowed, 
one great source of support to the more indigent 
classes. 

In a proclamation issued by the king, his majesty 
is made to complain that many villages, in which one 
hundred or two hundred people had lived, were en- 
tirely destroyed ; that one shepherd now dwelt where 
industrious families dwelt before j and that the realm 
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18 Wasted by " bringing arable ground into pasture, 
and letting houses, whole families, and copyholds, to 
fall down, decay, and be waste." And Hales,, the 
commissioner, in his charge, repeats tliese complaints, 
observing, that the laws, which forbade any man to 
keep more than two thousand sheep, and commanded 
the owners of church lands to keep household on the 
same, and to occupy as much of the demesne lands 
in tillage as had been occupied twenty years before, 
were disobeyed ; whence he asserts, that the number 
of the king's subjects had been wonderfully diminish' 
ed, as appeared by the new books of musters compar- 
ed with the old, and with the chronicles. 



PAISLEY MANUFACTURES. 
The town of Pauley, so long celebrated for the 
finest sorts of manufactures, was at first only noted 
for coarse chequered linen cloth. It became after-^ 
wards more famed for its chequered linen handker- 
chiefs, some of them fine and beautifully variegated 
by the manner in which the different colours were dis- 
|>osed, according to the taste and invention of the ma- 
nufacturers. These were succeeded by fobrics of a 
lighter and more fanciful kind, consisting not only of 
plain lawns, but of others striped or chequered with 
cotton, and ornamented with a great variety of 
figures ; a branch of manufacture which still subsists 
In Paisley to a considerable extent Another manu- 
fitcture which came into vogue about this period, and 
which attained to great importance, was that of the 
Bargarren thread, invented by Miss Christian Shaw, 
and afterwards more generally known by the name of 
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Pabley thiead. About the year 1760, Mr. M'Kerral, 
of HUIhouse* in Ayrshire, introduoed the manufac- 
ture of silk gauze, in imitation of that of Spitalfields^ 
in London. After various difficulties, to which all 
new inventions or trials are exposed, lie completely 
established the manufacture. Originally, the pat- 
terns and designs of all &ncy works, modes, and 
fashions, were devised at Parb ; whence they issued 
with an absolute authority all over Europe. But the 
Paisley manufacturers established draughtsmen of their 
own, by whom their designs were made ; and the pat- 
terns, when executed, were sent to London and Paris 
for approbation. By these means, the inventive 
principle of modes and fashions, at least in respect 
of silk gauxe, was transferred from Paris to Paisley. 
The consequence was, that nice and curious fabrics 
were devised; and sucl^ a vast variety of elegant 
and richly ornamented gauze was issued from this 
place, as outdi4 every thing of the kind that had for- 
merly appeared ; Spitalfields was actually obliged to 
relinquish the manufacture ; companies went down 
from London to carry it on in Paisley, where it pros- 
pered and increased, it is believed, beyond any ma- 
nufacture which any town in Scotland can boast of. 
Indeed, it not only became the great distinguishing 
manufacture of that place, but it filled the country 
round to the distance of twenty nules ; and the gen- 
tlemen engaged in it, had not only warehouses in Lon- 
don and Dublin, but they had conespondenta upon 
the Contment, and shops for vending their commodi- 
tiei even in Paris itself. 

After the invention of Arkwright*s machinery for 
spinning potton had rendered fabrics prepared from 
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that material at once cheap and elegiilt, the demand 
for silks naturally declined, and almost fkstied aw4y ; 
bat Paisley was not taidy ih adopting tHe new manu- 
facture, or in bringing it to its utmost perfectfon* 
Thie whole neighbouring waie'rs were speedily occu- 
pied with spinning mills and bleach fields, and every 
▼illage was filled with persons employed in weavmg 
clot&s. 

It is by such unceasing mgenuity and industry, 
always ready to make the most of every changing 
circumstance, that Paistey has arrived at £at distinc- 
tion and Wealth which it now enjoys. 

MANUFACTURE OF KELP. 

Although the manufactures in which kelp now 
forms an essential ingredient, have existed long, the 
preparation of this substance does not appear to 
' have been very long known in Britain. About a 
hundred years ago, some gentlemen of the Oricney 
Islands, who had either seen the m'aijafacture in other 
parts, or had heard it described, totered into a teio- 
Intion to attempt the introduction of it into theiir own 
country, "thie extensive shores of the Orkneys, 
thickly clad with marine planb, to which the hand of 
man had hitherto given no disturbance, presented them- 
selves in all their luxuriance, and excited hopes that 
there might one day result from them such signal be- 
nefits, as to extend not only to the people of Ork- 
ney, bat to the whole natibn. Pirombing, however, 
as the attempt may have been, it was not very much 
relished ; and the lower orders of people, who must 
have rejoiced at the prospect, had they not been sunk 
o2 
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in the moist torpid indolence, discovered such ait 
aversion to the measure, that they made no scruple to 
give it the most determined opposition. Regarding 
with dislike every kind of employment to which they 
had not been accustomed, they represented to their 
superiors the bad consequences which they appre- 
hended from the new and strange business. " They 
were certain ,*' they said, " that the suffocating smoke 
that issued from the kelp-kilns would sicken, or kill, 
every species of fish on the coast, or drive them oat 
to the ocean, far beyond the reach of the fishermen ; 
blast the com and grass on their farms; introduce 
diseases among the human species ; and smite with 
bammness all sorts of animals." The proprietors, 
however, persisted in their plans of manufacturing 
kelp ; and the innovation gradually surmounted all 
the obstacles cast in its way, till the manufacture came 
to flourish in a most surpassbg maimer. 

In some recent years, the quantity made in the 
Orkneys has been 3000 tons ; and as the price has 
been ^9, ^9. 9i, and even ;f 10, the manufacture 
must sometimes have brought into the islands nearly 
J^SOfiOO sterling in one season. Neither the aver- 
age produce, nor the price, however, has always been 
so high ; so that we ought not perhaps to rate the 
former at more than 2500 tons, and the latter at above 
j£9 per ton. At a medium, however, it is calculated 
that since the commencement of the manufacture, it 
cannot have produced less to the Orkney Islands than 
nearly a million of money. 
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SCOTTISH AVERSION TO PAROCHIAL 
RELIEF. 

A poor and infirm carter, in fhe stewartry of Kir- 
cudbright, had the misfortime to lose his only horte* 
wfaidi todc some complaint, and died ; a mikbrtone 
vhkhwafl to him the greater, as he had no means of 
replacing the animal. Being thus thrown out of em- 
ployment, the neighboiirs, after the lapse of a week 
or two, became apprehensiye that he might be in want» 
and Tentored to moition his case to the nunister* 
Accoidingly, the minister wsdted upon him, and en- 
deavom«d, in a general and indirect way, to ascertain 
bis exact circnmstances ; bat his parisht^oer's an- 
swers were equally general, and led to no satisfiictory 
explanation. A few days more elapsed, when the 
minister again waited on the carter, and told him 
bluntly his fears, at the same time offering to procure 
for him parochial aid. ** Thank you, thank you, sir,'* 
said the carter, " for your kind intentions," his heart 
swelling as he spoke ; ** but, if yon please, I'll not 
apply just yet, till we see how things turn about ; the 
times, I hear, are beginning to mend, and by and by 
ru, may be, get a Httle wmk ; at any rate, sir, I have 
yet tweaty'pmie$ and the ikin o* the harm /" 



PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

A gentfeman who visited the county gaol of Nor- 
folk in 1818, gives the foUowing interesting particu- 
lars of the advantages of inculcating habits of indus- 
o3 
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try among the prisoners. He says. " On the ground 
floor of the felons' yard, there are two work rooms : 
in one were two shoemakers, and a lad who had bee« 
in a manner apprenticed to them. He had been more 
than onee detected int^rime, and bore a very bad cha- 
racter ; from this, and from the character of his asso- 
ciates, his was considered almost an hopeless case. 
Upon his last conviction, the governor requested the 
magistrates to allow him to try the experiment of re- 
formation by labour. At fir&t he was unruly ; but 
he has much improved, has learned to make shoes, 
and will, in the opinion of his instructor, be able to 
earn his livelihood at the time of his liberation. The 
governor and the turnkey remarked how much the 
lad had amended his behaviour and conversation since 
he had be9n fully employed. In the other rooms, one 
weaver and two carpenters were employed, and were 
thankful for the opportunity of being so ; and, indeed, 
it is a rule to which my experience has not furnished 
an exception, that prisoners are always glad to work ; 
are more orderly and manageable ; are less exposed to 
contamination; in short, in prison, and when they 
leave it» are less vicious when employed than when 
idle. In these opinions the gaoler fully coincided ; 
he said, * work Is the best governor of a prison ; it 
prevents dissension and attempts to escape, it takes 
away half the trouble and half the danger ;' and he 
would wish to employ his prisoners, and pay them 
accordingly, though the labour produced nothing. 

" They are allowed one-third of their earnings, 
half at the time if they requure it, and half at the ex- 
piration of the sentence. An account is kept with 
each of them ; I observed that the boy described 
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above, had already a credit of 19s. ; another man had 
received nearly ^'^j and had instructed two others to 
make shoes." 

FRUIT TREES IN GERMANY. 
In the Duchy of Gotha there are many villages 
which obtain a rent of two or three hundred dollars, 
or more, for their fruit trees planted on the road side, 
and on the commons. Every new-married couple is 
bound to plant two young fruit trees. The rent is ap- 
plied to parochial purposes. In order to preserve the 
plantations from injury, the inhabitants of the pariih 
are all made answerable, each of whom is thus a 
watch upon the other ; and if any one is caught in the 
act of committing any injury, all the damage done In 
the same year, the authors of which cannot be disco- 
vered, is attributed to hiro^ and be is compelled to 
atone for it according to its extent, either by fine or 
corporal punishment. 

INGENIOUS WEAVER. 
In 1819, Thomas Hall, an ingenious linen-weaver 
in Ireland, finished a shirt entirely in his loom. It 
was woven throughout with seams, and very accu- 
rately and neatly gathered at the neck, shoulders, and 
wrists. The neck and wristbands were doubled and 
stitched ; there was a regular selvage on each side of 
the breast ; the shoulder straps and gussets were neat- 
ly stitched, as ^ell as the wrists. In short, it was as 
perfectly finished, as if made by an expert sempstress. 
The shirt was exhibited to several persons in the linen 
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trade, who completely satisfied themselrles that it was 
actoallj the prodaction of the loom, without anjr 
assistance of ihe needle. 



A POOR SCHOLAR. 
The Rey. Samuel Wesley, the father of the f«and^ 
of Methodism, when a youth, so far offended his 
frieiMls, by withdrawing from the academy at which 
he had been placed, that they lent him no farther sup- 
port But Samuel, knowing that he could depend on 
himself, walked to Oxford, entered himself at Bxeter 
College as a poor scholar, and began his studies there 
with no larger a fund than two pounds sixteen shil- 
lulga, and .no prospect of a further supply. From 
that time until be graduated, a smgle crown was all 
that he received from his friends. He composed 
exercises for those who had more money than learn- 
ing; and he gave instructions to those who wished to 
profit by his lessons ; and thus, by great industry and 
great frugality, he not only supported himself, but had 
accumulated the sum of ten pounds fifteen shillings, 
when he' went to London to be ordamed. 



IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURE. 
The people of Ireland seem incapable of calling 
fbrth their own powers of exertion, unless when sti- 
mulated by adventitious assistance. A spinner, to 
become industrious, must be presented with a wheel ; 
a weaver, before he will work, must be supplied with 
a loom; and a bleacher cannot carry on bnsinew 
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unless he be furnished with a house in Dublin, foitlie 
purpose of selling his commodity ; even the linen 
manufacture, which may be called the staple of 
Ireland, would not flourish, were it not for the sums 
lavished for its general encouragement. 

The foundation of the linen manufacture in Ireland 
was laid by the unfortunate £arl of Strafford, during 
the time that he resided in the country as chief go- 
yemor. Having observed that the soil in many parts 
was suited to the production of flax, that the women 
were chiefly bred to spinning, and that the price of 
labour was cheap, he conceived that linen might be 
made- there at such an expense, as would enable the 
manufacturers to undersell those of Holland and 
France, twenty per cent at least. Impressed with 
this idea, he sent to Holland for flax seed, and to the 
Netiierlands and Fiance for competent workmen. 
The flax was sown, and succeeded according to expec- 
tation; spinners and looms were set to work; and 
his lordship, to animate otliers, embarked himself in 
the business, and expended, in promoting it, ^30,000 
of his private fortune ; he, however, established tlie 
most important manufacture Ireland has ever possessed. 

There are many parts of Ireland where the manu- 
facture extends no farther than to spinning, markets 
being held in these places for yarn only. Yam spun 
by the hand is carried to different degrees of fineness, 
in different parts of the country, according to the 
nature of the manufactories which have been esta- 
blished there, and the quality of the flax they produce ; 
but in tliis respect, female labour has certainly the 
advantage over machinery, as the yam produced by 
the former is rendered much finer than any made by 
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the latter.' Some instafaceis of the ingentiity of the 

Iiish wometi in spinning, are very eztraoidinary. 

GERBOJf PEASANTS. 

The whole conntrjr, from the Heidelberg to the 
Rhingan, and from the Rhiiie to the knomitaini of liie 
Spessart, presents one nnifbrni face. The open fields 
are divided into small patches by the diiferencie of 
cttltare, which fireqaently denotes the boundaries of 
each peasant^ little farm. The farms are seldom 
large, hoely exceeding fifty atores ; the gentleman- 
fkrmer, or specalative agriculturist, is a being as- 
known ; and the opposite extreme, the class of agii- 
cnltural day labourers, is very shiall. Hie labonis of 
the field are still in thie hands of the primitive class 
of peasant propribtors. This is one main cause of 
the comparative absence Of squalid poverty and dis- 
tress, and of the comfortable respectability and ease 
which are observable in the lower ranks near the 
Rhine. The peasant generally holds hid little pos- 
session at a fixed rent, due to the lord of the soil, 
which is never increased. He cannot be dispossessed ; 
ahd his land descends froni father to son, subject to 
this burthen, in a tenure much resembling English 
copyholds. 

When the young peasant first starts in life, mattl- 
mony is of course his first step. His father advances 
him a sum siifiident to purchase a few acres of the 
sandy soil, and a few cows. If the donation is not 
considerable enough for the establishment of a family, 
he often buys dobble the quantity, and mortgages his 
land to some monied man In the town. This is an- 
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aocominodation to both parties. The uiTestmeiit sop- 
plies the place of pubUc funds in states where they 
do not exbt, and is often prefened to them, where 
they do. A gentleman at Hanaa had many thou- 
sand florins outstanding, on loan to the peasants in 
the neighbouring mountains ; who discharged the in- 
terest with great punctuality. 

EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE. 

The annual exhibition of the produce of French 
Industry at the liOuvie in Paiisj has been prodocUvc 
pf the happiest results. There have been already 
several exhibitions of this kind, in the French capitalj; 
this £rst took place in the year VI. of the republic 
at the Champ de Man. At the competition of this 
year, Mr. Fox, who wa? then in Paris, expressed in the 
most marked way his astonishment at the progress of 
French industry ; and particularly remarked the ex- 
cellent manufacture, and extreme cheapness of work- 
men's tools. 

The competition of the year IX. which was opened 
in tihe court of the Louvre, was more brilliant than 
any that had preceded it. In 1819, the exhibition 
was stiU superior. Twenty-eight superb balls of the 
most sup^b palace in Europe, were filled with all 
that luxury couki invent or luxu^ perfect, that genius 
could imagine or skill execute. Since the commence- 
ment of these exhibition?* the arts in France h%ve 
laade giant strides towai^s perfection. Manufacture?, 
that five yean before wer^ in their infancy, hafl now 
become matured ; and others, that were then almo.st 
unknown, had made considerable progress. In artules 
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of ornament, the French had always ratiked first ; and 
in those of nsefokiessy they are now second to Eng- 
land only. 



SANDWICH ISLANDERS. 

Such is the astonishing assiduity of the natives 
of the Sandwich Islands, and such their eagerness to 
improve their condition by imitating the trades and 
occupations of the Europeans, that it is not unusual 
to see one of them exercising the trade of a country 
blacksmith, having for an anvil, a pig of iron kentlage 
obtained from some ship ; a pair of goat-skin bellows, 
made by himself or some of his countrymen; and 
with hu charcoal fire, making articles suited to the 
wants of his countrymen, or repairing and altering such 
as stand in need of it, with an ingenuity surpassing 
what might be expected under such circumstances. 



JAMES SARTAIN. 
At a time when the poor rates of England 
amount to eight or ten millions annually, it is 
pleasing to record instances of meritorious industry, 
as contrasted with that degrading idleness which b 
too prevalent James Sartain, a labourer, resident in 
the village of Charlcombe, near Bath, had nineteen 
children, fourteen of whom were living in the year 
1819. This numerous family has been nuuntained 
by the honest and industrious parents, without ever 
receiving, or applying for, the slightest parochial 
relief. 
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SLAVERY AT THE HAVANA. 

Hie regulations adopted by the Spaniards at the 
Havana, and some other places, for the enfranchise- 
ment of their slaves, are calcalated to effect so de- 
sirable an object gradually. As soon as a slave is 
landed, his name, price, &c. are entered in a public 
register ; and the master is obliged by law to allow 
him one working day in every week to himself, 
besides Sunday ; so that, if the slave choose to work 
for his master on that day, he receives the wages of 
a free man for it ; and whatever he gains by his labour 
on that day is so secured to him by law, that the 
master cannot deprive him of it. This, which is cer- 
tainly a very considerable step towards abolishing 
absolute slavery, was one of the old Spanish laws. 

As soon as the slave is able, by his first day's work, 
to purchase another ^rorking day, the master is 
obliged to sell it to him at a proportionate price, viz. 
one fifth part of the original cost ; and so, likewise, 
the remaining four days, at the same rate, whenever 
the slave is able to redeem them ; after which, he is 
absolutely free. This is such an excitement to indus- 
try, that even the most indolent are roused to acti- 
vity ; so abhorrent is a state of slavery to the most 
ignorant and uneducated being, whether African or 
European. 
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PUBLIC MANUFACTORIES. 

In some ooontiies, the goveifiioient, or rich and 
powerfal individuals, not being either merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, or skilled in manufactures, from a well- 
meant, but injudicious, desire of promoting commerce 
and industry, and furnishing employment for the 
poor, have i^ttempted to establish large and extensive 
manufactories for the production of fabrics on their 
own account. Such vast and magnificent speculations, 
instead of proving serviceable to the country at large, 
or any individual in it, prove uniformly ruinous to 
the undertakers, and injurious to the cause of general 
industry. 

In Spain, the government at one time distingnished 
itself in this way most remarkably. Towndiend says, 
that the yearly loss by the porcelain manufacture, 
conducted by government at Btum Retiro, was esti- 
mated at 1,436,188 reals. The annual cost of the 
glass manufacture, carried on in like manner by the 
government, he states at 1,136,884 reals ! 

A similar fate attended a similar attempt of an 
Archbishop of Toledo, as we find it stated by the 
same writer. "The good archbishop," says he, 
" feeds seven hundred persons, who are employed in 
the silk manufacture; but unfortunately, with the 
best intentions in the world, he luu completed the ruin 
of the dty I By his weight of capital, he has raised 
the price of labour and of the raw material; and 
by carrying so great a quantity of manufactured goods 
to the common market, he has so sunk the commo- 
modity, that those who used to employ from forty to 
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sixty workmen, have now but two or three ; and thoste 
people who Are employed by the prelate, ftrfrom sup- 
porting themselves, require forty thousand ducats a 
year, over and above.** 

In like mtoner, we have seen the Dublin Sodety 
attempting to entourage this manufacture of Irish 
woollen cloths, and Irish silks, by opening two ware- 
houses, where goods were bought at a pren^umj and 
sold, on their own account^ wholesale aikd retail, 
for ready ittoney . " The inteiit of these institutions," 
says Arthur Young, "was to take the weavers out of 
the hands of dtapera and mercers, and let their tna- 
nnfactures come to iiiarket without the deduction of 
the shopkeeper's profit." What was the consequence^ 
In proportion as the regular drapers and mercers were 
thus deprived of the ready money, the most profitable 
part of dieir custom, they, in order to reimburse 
themselves, raisied the price of their goods to thtjse 
who bought on credit ; and as consumption alwayi 
decreases as prices rise, the general cbnsumption of 
the itianufactures of the country was lessened, to let 
the ready -money dealer have his goods a litUe cheap- 
er. Fortunately for Ireland, as Young adds, the 
ready-money trade was by no means equal to that 
on credit. The drapers and mercers supported thehr 
trade, in spite of their formidable rival, the Society, 
backed with JEiSOO a year, appropriated to tbeir 
ruin ; 0Ad this in order to encourage the manufactures 
ofthe countiy ! 

To Teave matters to take their natural course, is the 
grand secret of all prosperous industry. There is 
soihething imponng, no doubt, in the idea of having 
tbe sole property of an extensive and flourishing 
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manufacture ; of the diepensation of employmest and 
brea4 to thousands ; of the inspection of their con- 
duct, and distribution of rewards for their industry ; 
but experience shows, that the inevitable tendency of 
all such forced schemes of general good, is to debi- 
litate the energy, and waste the productive powers, of 
the Society. It is like confinbg in a hot house, an4 
by means of artificial heat rearing to a premature 
growth, a plant, which, if set in the open ur and 
natural soil, and left to the free influence of the sun, 
and to the fostering rains and dews of heaven, would 
have spread largely, and yielded an abundant return ; 
instead of exhibiting a sickly unwholesome vegetation, 
and affording a small produce at a large expense. 

NEW LANARK. 

In the year 1784, the late Mr. David Dale, of 
Glasgow, founded a spinning and weaving manu- 
factory near the falls of the Clyde, in the county of 
Lanark, in Scotland ; and about that period, cotton 
mills were first introduced into the northern part of 
the kingdom. 

It was the power which could be obtained from the 
falls of water, which induced Mr. Dale to erect his 
mills in this situation ; for in other respects it was not 
well chosen ; the country around was uncultivated ; 
the inhabitants were poor, and few in number ; and 
the roads in the neighbourhood were so bad, that the 
falls of Clyde, now so celebrated, were then unknown 
to strangers. 

It was therefore necessary to collect a new popu- 
lation, to supply the infant establishment with labour- 
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en. This, however, was no lijght task ;^ for all the 
regularly-trained Scotch peasantry disdained the idea 
of working early and late, day alter day, within cotton 
mills. Two niodes ohly to obtain thesis labourers oc- 
curred ; the one, to procure children from the various 
public charities in the country; and the other, to 
induce families to settle around the works. 

To accommodate the first, a large house was erected, 
which ultimately contained about five hundred chil- 
dren, who were procured chiefly from workhouses and 
charities in Edinburgh. These children were to be 
fed, clothed, and educated; and diese duties Mr. 
Dale performed with the unwearied benevolence which 
be was known to possess. 

To obtain the second, a inllage was built, and the 
houses were let at a low rent to such families as could 
be induced to accept employment in the mills ; bui 
such was the general dislike to that occupation at 
the time, that, with a few exceptions, persons des- 
titute of friends, employment, and character, werti 
alone found willing to try the eiperiment; and of 
these, a sufficient number to supply a constant increase 
of the manufactory could not be obtained. It was, 
therefore, deemed a favour on the part even of such 
individuals to come to reside at the village ; and when 
they were taught the bteisiness, they becanie of still 
inore value to the establishment. In consisiquence, 
they literally became agebts ; tiot to be governed con- 
trary to their own inclinations. 

Mr. Dale's principai avocations were at a distance 

from the works, which he seldoih visited more than 

once for a few hours in three or four months ; he was, 

therefore, under the necessity of committing the 

pS 
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roanagcment of the establishment to various serranU 
with more or less power. 

Those who have a practical knowledge of mankind, 
will readily anticipate the character which a popu- 
lation so collected and constituted woald require; it 
is therefore scarcely necessary to state, that the com- 
munity by degrees formed itself, under these circum- 
stances, into a very wretched society ; every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes, and vice and 
immorality prevailed to a lamentable extent. The 
population was literally in idleness, in poverty, in 
almost every kind of crime ; it scarcely need be 
added, in debt, out of health, and in misery. Yet 
to make matters still worse, although the cause pro- 
ceeded from the best possible motive, that is, a con- 
scientious adherence to principle, the whole was under 
a strong sectarian influence, which gave a marked and 
decided preference to one set of religious opinions 
overall others; and the professors of the favouied 
opinions were the privileged of the community. 

The boarding-house, however, containing the chil- 
dren, presented a very different scene. The bene- 
volent proprietor spared no expense which could give 
comfort to the poor children which it contained. The 
rooms provided for them were spacious, always clean, 
and well ventilated ; the food was of the best quality, 
and mo&t abundant ; the clothes were neat and useful ; 
a surgeon was kept in constant pay, to direct how to 
prevent, as well as to cure, disease; and the best 
instructors which the country afforded, were appointed 
to teach such branches of education as were deemed 
likely to be useful to children in their situation. 
Kind, well-disposed persons were appointed to super- 
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intend all their proceedings. Nothing, in short, at 
first sight seemed wanting to render it a most com 
plete charity. 

But to defray the expense of these well-devised 
arrangements, and support the establishment gene- 
rally, it was absolutely necessary that the children 
should be employed within the mills from six o'clock 
in the morning to seven in the evening, summer and 
winter ; and after these hours, their education com- 
menced. The directors of the public charities, from 
misiaken economy, would not consent to send the 
children under their care to cotton mills, unless the 
children were received by the proprietors at the ages 
of sizy seven, and eight ; and Mr. Dale was under 
the necessity of accepting them at those ages, or 
stopping the manufactory which he had commenced. 
It is not to be supposed that children so young 
could remain, with the interval of meals only, from 
six in the morning until seven in the evening, in con- 
stant employment on their feet within cotton mills, 
and afterwards acquire much proficiency in education. 
And so it proved ; for many of them became dwarfs 
in body and mind, and some of them deformed. 
Their labour through the day, and their education at 
night, became so irksome, that numbers of them con- 
tinually ran away, and almost all looked forward with 
impatience and anxiety to the expiration of their 
apprenticeship of seven, eight, and nine years; which 
generally expired when they were from thirteen to 
fifteen years old. At this period of life, unaccustomed 
to provide for themselves, and unacquainted with the 
world, they usually went to Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
where boys and girls were soon assailed by the 
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innumerable temptations which all large towns present ; 
and to which many of them fell sacrifices. 

Thus were Mr. Dale's arrangements and kind 
solicitude for the comfort and happiness of these 
children rendered, in their ultimate effect, almost nuga- 
tory. They were sent to be employed, and without 
their labour he could not support them ; but wlule 
under his care, he did all that any individual', 
circumstanced as he was, could do for his^fellow' 
creatures. The error proceeded from the childreb 
being sent from the workhouses at an age iar too* 
young for employment ; they ought to have beeife 
detained four years longer, tod educated ; and then 
all the evils which followed would have been pre- 
vented. 

If such be a true picture, not over-charged, of 
parish apprentices to our manufacturing system, under 
the best and most humane regulations, in what colours- 
must it be exhibited under the worst ? 

Mr. Dale was advancing in years ; he had no son» 
to succeed him ; and finding the consequences just 
described to be the result of all hb strenuous exertions 
for the improvement and happiness of his fellow- 
creatures, it is not surprising that he became disposed 
to retire from the cares of the establishment H& 
accordingly sold it to some English merchants and 
manufacturers; one of whom, Mr. Robert Owen, 
under the circumstances just narrated, undertook the 
management of the concern, and fixed his residence in 
the midst of the population. This gentlemto had 
been previously in the management of large establish- 
ments, employing a number of work-people in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester ; and in every case, by 
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the tteadj application of certain general principlea 
of character, be succeeded in reforming the habits of 
those under his care, who always among their associates 
appeared conspicuous for their good condoct. With 
this previous success in remodelling English character, 
bat Ignorant of the local ideas, manners, and customs 
of those now committed to his management, the 
fltianger commenced his task. 

At that period the lower classes in Scotland, like 
those of other countries, had strong prejudices against 
strangers having any authority over them, and parti- 
colarlj against the English ; few of whom had then 
settled in Scotland, and not one in the neighbourhood 
of the scenes under description. It is also well known, 
that even the Scotch peasantry and working classes 
possess the habit of tracing cause and effect with 
great acuteness ; and in the present case, those 
employed naturally concluded that the new purchasers 
intended merely to make profit by the establishment, 
on the abuses of which many of them were then deriving 
support The persons employed at these works were 
therefore strongly prejudiced against the new director 
of the establishment ; prejudiced, because he was a 
stranger, and from England ; because he succeeded 
Mr. Dale, under whose proprietorship they were 
allowed their own way ; because his religious creed 
was not theirs ; and because they concluded that the 
works would be governed by new laws and regulations,' 
calculated to squeeze, as they often termed it, the 
greatest sum of gain out of their labour. 

In consequence, from the day he arrived among 
them, every means which ingenuity could devise was 
set to work, to counteract the plan which he attempted 
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to introdiice; and for tm) years, it was A regalftr 
attack and defence of prejudices and mal-practicei 
between the manager and popalatioti of the place ; 
without the former being able to malce much progiess, 
or to convince the latter of the sincerity of Ins good 
intetiUons for their wel&re. He, however, did not lose 
his patience, his temper, or his cohfidence & the 
certain success of the principles on which he foniided 
his conduct. And these principles did ultimately 
prevail ; the population cotiid not continue to resist a 
firm, well-dbrected kindness administering justice to 
all. They therefore slowly and cautiously began to 
give him some portion of their confidence ; and, as 
this increased, he was enabled more and mbife t» 
developehis plans for their amelioration. It niay 
with truth be said, that at this period they possessed 
almost all tiie vices, and very few of die virtues, of a 
social community. Theft, and the receipt of stoleh 
goods, was their trade ; idleness and drunkenness their 
habit ; falsehood and deception their garb ; dissensions, 
civil and religious, their daily practice; and they 
were united only in a jealous systematic opposition to 
their employers. 

Here, then, was a fair field on which to try the 
efficacy in practice of principle supposed capable of 
altering any characters. The manager fdrmed U§ 
pittas accordingly ; he spent some tlfaie in finding ont 
the full extent of the evil agaixist which he had to 
contend, and in tracing the ttue causes which bad 
produced these effects, and which were continoing 
them. He found that all was disthist, disorder, and 
disunion; and he wished to introduce confidence, 
regularity, and harmony ; he therefore began to bring 
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|gffri|r4 bU varioua ezpedieiit$ to withdraw the unfa- 
v«iurfil4c( ciicaiiutances by which tbej had been 
hitherto snnoimded, and replace them by others 
c«)qnl4ted to produce a more happy result. He soon 
diacQTeved that tbef^ was extended through almost all 
lb« nuvifici^tioBs of the pommnnity, and the receipt 
of stolen goods through all the country round. To 
semedy this evil, no^ one legal punishment was in* 
flicted» not poe ipdividual imprisoned, even for an 
hour ; hut checks^ and other regolatious of prevention, 
were introduced; a short plain explanation of the 
IinaNNli^te benefits they would derive from a different 
cooductj was inculcated by those instructed for the 
purpof^f who had the best ppw^rs of reasoning among 
themvelves. Thi^y were at the same time instructed 
hDW. to direct their industry in legal and useful 
QCCnpntiops; by which, without danger or disgntce, 
1li«y could really eacn more than they had previously 
obtained by dishonest practices. Thus the difficulty 
ol conumtting the crime was inaeased, the detection 
afterwards rendered more easy, the habit of honest 
inloftry formed, and the pleasure of good conduct 
experienced. 

Drunkenness was attacked in the same manner : it 
was discountenanced on every occasion by those who 
had charge of any department; its destructive and 
pernicious effects were frequently stated by his own 
mofe prudent comrades, at the proper moment, when 
the individual was soberly suffering from the effects 
of his previous excess ; pot and jmblic-honses were 
gradually removed from the immediate vicimty of 
their dwellings ; the health and comfort of temper- 
ance were made familiar to them; and by degtees. 
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dmnkenness disappeared, and many wbo were habi- 
tual bacchanalians, are now conspicuoas for nnde- 
viating sobriety. 

Falsehood and deception met with a similar fak ; 
they were held in disgrace ; their practical evils were 
shortly explained ; and every countenance was givm 
to truth and open conduct. The pleasure and sub- 
stantial advantages derived from the latter, soon over- 
came the impolicy, error, and consequent misery, 
which the former mode of acting had created. 

Dissensions and quarrels were undermined b/ 
analogous expedients. When they could not bs 
readily adjusted betw<fen the parties themselves, tfaey 
were stated to the manager; and as in such cases 
both disputants were usually more or less in ths 
wrong, that wrong was in as few words as possible 
• explained, forgiveness and friendship recommended, 
and one simple and easily remembered precept incai- 
cated, as the most valuable rule for their whole con- 
duct, and the advantages of which they would expe* 
rience every moment of their lives, vie. " That in 
future, they should endeavour to use the same active 
exertions to make each other happy and comfortaUe, 
as they had hitherto done to make each other 
miserable ; and, by carrying this short memorandom 
in their mind, and applying it on all occasions, they 
would soon render that place a Paradise, which, from 
the most mistaken principles of action, they spw 
made the abode of misery." The experiment was 
tried ; the parties enjoyed the gratification of this 
new mode of conduct 5 references rapidly subsided, 
and now serious differences are scarcely known. 

Considerable jealousies also existed on account of 
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one religious sect possessing a decided preference 
over the others. This was corrected by droppbg 
that preference, and giving an uniform encouragement 
to those who conducted themselves well, among all 
the various religious persuasions ; by recommending 
the same consideration to be shown to the conscien- 
tioas opinions of each sect, on the ground that all 
must believe the particular doctrines which they had 
been taught, and consequently all were in that respect 
on an equal footing ; nor was it possible yet to say 
which was right, or which wrong. It was likewise in- 
culcated, that all should attend to the essence of 
religion, and not to act as the world is too often taught 
and trained to do : that is, to overlook the substance 
and essence of religion ; and devote their talents, 
time, and money, to that which is far worse than its 
shadow, sectarianism, another term for something 
very injurious to society, which some well-meaning 
enthusiast has added to true religion; which, without 
these defects, would soon form mankind generally 
into those characters that every wise and good man is 
anxious to see them possess. 

Such statements and ponduct, arrested sectarian 
animosity and ignorant intolerance ; yet increased the 
attention of the whole to their religious duties, of 
which they are so exemplarily observant, as to attract 
the marked notice of all strangers; each retained 
full liberty of conscience, and in consequence each 
partakes of the sincere friendship of many sects in 
lieu of one. They act with cordiality together in 
the same departments and pursuits, and associate as 
though the whole community were not of different 
sectarian persuasions , and not one evil ensues. 

Q 
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The system of receiving apprentices from public 
charities was abolished ; permanent settlers, with large 
families, were encouraged in lieu of them, and com- 
fortable houses were built for their accommodation. 

Th^ practice of employing children in the mills, of 
si^, nevpn, and eight years of age, was abolished, 
a^d th^ir piM^epts advised to allow them to acquire 
health and education until they were ten years old. 

The children were taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, during five years, that is, from five to ten, 
in the yiilage school, without expense to their parents. 

During the period these changes were going for- 
ward» attention was given to the domestic arrange- 
ments of the commuiiity. Their bouses were ren- 
dered comfortable, their streets were improved, the 
best provisiopt were purchased, and sold to them at 
low rate?, yet covering the original expense; and 
under such regulations, as taught them how to pro- 
portion their expenditure to their income. Fuel and 
clothes were obtained for them in the same n^anner ; 
no advantage was ever attempted to be taken of 
them, or means used to deceive^ them. 

In consequence, their animosity and oppositioQ to 
a stranger subsided, their full confidence was given, 
and they became satisfied that no evil was intended 
them : on the contrary, they were convinced that a 
real desire existed to increase their happiness, npoa 
t)>P9e grounds on which alone it could be perma- 
nently increased. AH difficulties in the way of 
future improvement vanished. They wer^ taught to 
be rational, and they acted rationally ; and thus both 
parties experienced the incalculable advantages of 
the system which has been adopted. Those em- 
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ployed, became iudustrioas, temperate, healthy, 
faithfal to their employers, and kind to each otlier ; 
while the proprietors were deriving services from their 
attachment, almost without inspection, far beyond 
those which could be obtained by any other means, 
withOTit those mnfnal principles of confidence aiid 
kindness existing between the parties. 

That this is no exaggerated description of the 
benefits which have been conferred on New Lanark, 
by the persevering and enlightened hnmanity of Mr. 
Owen, is proved by the concurring reports of all 
strangers who have visited this establishment ; either 
from motives of cariosity, or with a more laudable 
view of profiting by the admirable example which 
Mr. Owen has set. It may be sufficient to quote the 
following report of a deputation appointed by the 
town of Leeds, in 1819, to make a personal inspec- 
tion of Mr. Owen's establishment, in order that 
measures might be taken for the adoption of a similar 
system of management in that large, but sadly demo- 
ralized, manufacturing town. 

"Mr. Owen's establishment at New Lanark is 
conducted in a manner superior to any other the 
deputation ever witnessed, dispensing more happiness 
than perhaps any other institution in the kingdom ; 
and is founded on an adnurable system of moral 
regulation. 

" The population consists of 3993 individuals, 
exclusive of 188 persons employed in the mill from 
Old Lanark. Of this population, 433 children under 
ten years of age, are receiving daily instruction in the 
schools ; and by showing towards them a spirit of 
kindness, and impressing ihem with a sense of their 
Q 2 
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duty (without the hope of reward, or the fear of 
punishmect) they are making satisfactory progress in 
reading, writing, and accounts, as well as in music 
and dancing. In the education of the children, 
the thing that is more remarkable, is the general 
spirit of kindness and affection which is shown 
towards them ; and the entire absence of every thing 
that is likely to give them bad habits, with the 
presence of every thing that is likely to inspire them 
with good ones. The consequence is, that they 
appear like one well-regulated family, united together 
by tl^e ties of the closest affection. We heard no 
quarrels from the youngest to the oldest; and so^ 
strongly impressed are they with the conviction that 
their interest and duty are the same, and that to be 
happy themselves, it is necessary to make those happy 
by whom they are surrounded, that they had no 
strife, but in offices of kindness. 

" The next class of the population consists of the 
boys and girls between ten and seventeen years of 
age. The deportment of these young people, pro* 
bably owing to the advantages of their early trainings 
is very exemplary. In business, they are regular and 
diligent ; and in their manners, they are mild and 
engaging. They are taught to know that vice and 
happiness can never be long allied ; and they seek, 
their gratifications rather in the improvement of their 
minds, than in the company or the habits of the dis- 
solute. Public-houses, and the other resorts of the 
vicious, are no where to be found in this happy 
village ; and the advantage of the absence of their 
contaminating influence, is strikingly exemplified in 
the contrast of manners and of conduct between the 
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in&abitants of New Lanark , and of most (we fear we 
may say aU) other manufactaring places. 

" Id the adalt inhabitants of New Lanark, we saw 
much to commend. In general, they appeared clean, 
healthy, and sober. Intoxication, the parent of so 
many vices and of so mnch misery, is indeed almost 
unknown here. The eonsequence is, that they ate 
an Well clad and well fed ; and their dwellings are 
clean and inviting. It is quite manifest, that the New 
Lanark system has a tendency to improve the reli- 
gious character; and so groundless are the apprie- 
hensions expressed on the score of religion suffering 
injury by t^e prevalence of these establishments* 
that we accoM with Mr. Owen in his assertion, that 
the inhabit^ts of that place form a more religious 
community, than any manufacturing establishment in 
die United Kitijgdom. 

" In this well-regulated colony, where almost every 
thing is made, wanted by either the manufactory or 
its inhabitants, no enrsing or swearing is any where to 
be heard. 

" There are no quarrelsome men nor brawling women. 
These effects arise partly out of the moral culture of 
the place, partly from the absence of public -houses, &c. 

" High wages, it is quite manifest, are hot the 
cause of the comfort which prevails here. The 
wages of those under eighteen years of age, are, for 
the males, 4s. Sd. ; for the females, 5s. 5d. per week. 
Snch as Work by the piece, under eighteen years 
of age, obtain m'ii/et more : the males, 5s. 9d. ; and the 
^males, 5s. 44. The average weekly wages of those 
a1>ove eighteen Jrears of age, are, for the men, ^s, lid. ; 
q3 
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for women, 6$. When they work by the piece, tlie 

men obtain I4i5. lOd. ; and the women, 85." 



CONTRAST TO NEW LANARK. 
In the infancy of the trade, all cotton mills were 
erected on streams of water,^ and the children, as 
originally at New Lanark, were generally brought 
from popaloas towns, and apprenticed to the manu- 
facturer, who was under a particular obligation to 
take care of them in sickness as well as health ; and 
was further, after 1802, subject to the restrictions of 
the Apprentice Bill, with respect to the hours of 
labour. In consequence, however, of the facility with 
which it has been found practicable to adapt the steam 
engine to every sort of manufacture or mechanical 
operation requiring a powerful first mover, mills for 
spinning cotton began to be erected, not, as formerly, 
in remote and sequestered vallies, but in the midst of 
great cities and populous villages. Manufacturers 
were thus relieved from the necessity of bringing their 
hands from a distance ; a sufficient number of adults and 
children were always to be procured from among the re- 
sident inhabitants of the place; and the children, instead 
of being apprenticed, as heretofore, to their masters, 
were left to the charge of their parents. The masters 
had no longer any other concern about the hands they 
employed, than to extract from them as much labour 
at the cheapest rate as they possibly could ; and parents 
of large families, tempted by the wages which chil- 
dren at very early ages can gain at cotton spinning » 
were induced to send them to the manufactories at 
the very tenderest years, to be made use of as the 
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masters pleased; both parties being alike regard- 
less of the bevitably fatal consequences to the health 
and character of the unfortunate victims of this con- 
federacy of cupidity and want Philanthropists 
have had thus the affliction to see'arise, in the heart 
of a free and happy country, a branch of trade, con- 
ducted in a manner which is a disgrace to civilization ; 
and which presents a melancholy picture of the length 
to which some men can be carried by a passion for 
gain, in defiance of every principle of right, or sen- 
timent of humanity. 

From evidence adduced before the House of 
Lords in 1819, it appears that the time of labour in 
most of the cotton factories in Lancashire, and the 
neighbouring counties, has been from fourteen to 
fifteen hours out of the twenty-four, including one 
hour, or less, allowed for dinner ; except that on 
Saturdays the work people in most instances have 
given over at four o'clock, making the labour from 
three to four hours less on that day, than during the 
rest of the week. For breakfast, and the afternoon's 
meal, there is no time specially set apart, both being 
snatched in mouthfuls by the poor creatures, as they 
well can, the machinery never stopping for an instant. 
The temperature breathed all the while, is generally 
from 75 to 80 degrees ; in some mills, where fine yam 
18 spun, it is from 80 to 85, and sometimes even 
higher ! Many of the individuals subject to this ex- 
treme and unhealthy employment, have been children 
of seven and eight years of agej and some even six 
years, and under. But as if it were not enough to 
exact toil thus protracted from such tender years, the 
seasons of reffeshment common to men in other occu- 
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pations, are denied in a great measure to the infant 
spinner ; it bein^ a part of the policy that mles in 
most English cotton nulls, to employ the children 
during the greater part, and oeeanonaUg the tohote, rf 
the time that $hoM be q>ent at dinner, m cleaning the 
macliinery. Dr. Winstanley met with one little boy 
at a Sunday School in Manchester, not nine years old^ 
who said he had worked about two months in a 
fiu;toiy, and " that he was obliged to be there at half- 
past five in the morning, and to stay till nine at nigbt.*^ 
Fifteen howrt and a half each day, of almost unin- 
terrupted labour, for a boy not nine years of age ! ! 
Need we be surprised to find, that the weariness of 
these wretohed children b frequently so great, that 
natare becomes quite exhausted ; so that recourse ia 
had occasionnally to ropes and etrapt, to prevent the 
ill-fated child from dropping asleep at its task. 

Can any sensible peison require to be told what 
must be, and are, the consequences of such enor- 
mous efforts in cliildren of such an age ? These 
consequences are not more notorious than they are 
afflicting. They are in one shape familiar to the 
eye of every raan of the least observation, who has 
walked in the streets of Manchester, and otlier places 
where the cotton manufacture prevails, at the hour 
when the factory bells summon the poor people to 
leave off work ; and they are sent forth late and 
weary to theilr homes, offering to the eye features of 
such a complexion, as, in this civilized and happy 
country, so remarkable for the comfortable aspect of 
the working classes, presents a contrast not less 
lamentable, than it is strange and impressive. The 
palid faces and emaciated forms, and too often squalid 
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aspect, of these young labourers, sufficiently attest, 
to all whom prejudice has not absolutely blinded, 
that they are sufferers to a deplorable extent, and 
afford evidence which both bespeaks their occupation, 
and supplicates relief. Yet more afflicting, because 
more matured, (though probably less known) are the 
cases of those who, from the same source, have ac- 
quired dittortums of an incurable nature, destructive 
of their usefulness for life ; and of others more nume- 
rous still, who, from such early and excessive labour 
in heated air, offer the semblance of old age, and suffer 
its evils, whilst yet in the meridian of life, and pay 
the debt of nature at the period of what, is usually 
Its greatest vigour, cut off by consumptions, and 
various lingering psdns and maladies. 

The most singular, and to persons of intelligence, 
not the least revolting, thing about this wicked system, 
is, that its authors have actually had the assurance 
to defend it on pretence of regard for social order ! 
Were the time of labour, they say, shortened, indo- 
lence and profligacy would be promoted, by leaving 
the people too much time at their own disposal ! Who 
can wonder, that whilst such is the light in which these 
gentlemen appreciate the rights and qualities of the 
labouring poor, they should so easily reconcile it to 
themselves, to exact from them a servitude so rigorous 
and unmerciful ? According to this feudal philosophy, 
then, we are to understand, that unless a poor man is 
worked fourteen or fifteen hours a day, he must needs be 
'* indolent ;" and not only so, but " profligate," into 
the bargain ! So it seems society is much indebted 
to the master-spinners, much more than they suspected 
perhaps. The " good order" of the town of Man- 
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cbester, and other such places, is doubtless owing t» 
the salary regime which they have so happily est»> 
Misled ! nay-— they are reformer$ also, and that not 
by accident, hnt npon tystem ; and as the preventioft 
of evil is better than the cure of it, they guarded against 
all disorders in their work-people, by confining them 
in mills, for fourteen or fifteen hours a day, to the 
extinction of all possible opportunity either for mis- 
chief, liberty, knowledge, or fresh air ! 

What a contrast do such Inhuman doctrines and 
practice present to the scene of comfort and hap- 
piness dispbyed at New Lanark, by a population 
engaged in precisely the same pursuits ; and at one 
period nearly reduced to an equal state of wretched- 
ness, but happily redeemed from it by the exertions 
of one benevolent and enlightened individual ! 
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ANECDOTES OF COMMERCE. 



" Since the time of the ancient Romans, I know 
of no nation that has enriched itself by its victories. 
Italy, in the fourteenth century, owed her wealth 
entirely to commerce; Holland wonld have 8ub« 
sisted but a very short time, had she looked no fur- 
ther than the seizure of the Spanish Plate fleets, and 
had neglected to have laid the foundation of her power 
m India. England is ever impoverished by war, 
even when she is most successful against the naval 
power of France ; and she owes all her grandeur to 
commerce. The Algerines, who support themselves 
solely by piracies, are a very wretched people.*' 

VOLTAIRE. 



RISE OF COMMERCE. 

England, above all Other countries, is indebted for 
its present glorious rank among the nations of the 
globe, to the superiority of its commercial connexions 
and resources.' Commerce, there can be little doubt, 
b2 
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if nearly as ancient as the world itself; necessilj set 
it on foot ; the desire of convenience improved it ; 
and vanity, luxury, and avarice, have largely con- 
tribiifcd to raise it to its present pitch. At first, it 
Gould only consist in the exchange of things neces- 
sary for ^fe. The ploagliman gave hh com to the 
shepherd, and received milk and wool in exchange. 
This system of commerce still exists among rode na- 
tions, particularly on the coasts of Siberia, Lapland, 
and among several nations on the shores of Asia, 
Africa, and America. 

In all imperfectly formed societies which still ad- 
here to this rude simplicity, there are similar modes 
of exchange ; thus, the Laplanders and the savages 
of America give the skins of the minever, ermine, 
and beaver, in payment of the goods witli which 
they are supplied; in other countries^ gold dust, 
ivory, shells, &c., are used for the same purpose. In 
some countries, cattle formed the intermediate article ; 
and, according to this arrangement, a certain number 
of sheep or oxen were given in exchange for provi- 
sions or roerchandiz''. This custom, which was alteU' 
ded with much inconvenience, existed no longer than 
the period wlien metals were first introduced in com- 
merce as a standard value. - 

It is not precisely known when the commerce, by 
buying and selling, first began ; but the first pieces of 
money made to replace the value of the cattle which 
were previously the medium of exchange in trade, bore 
the figures and names of the animal ; and it is pro- 
bable that each piece of money was of the precise 
value of the animal that it represented. Thus a hun- 
dred pieces on which was the picture of a sheep, were 
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eqaivalent to a hundred sheep ; and the piece of 
money which bore the figure of an ox or a cow, suffi- 
ced for the payment of one of those animals. 

The facility afforded to commercial intercoarse by 
means of money — ^the activity which it inspires in cir- 
culation, and its influence in almost every transaction 
of hnman life, cause it to be looked upon as the soul 
of business. 

The first, most expert, and most daring traders of aH 
antiquity, were the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and 
the Carthaginians. 

Under the Asiatic and Grecian empires, commerce 
was cultivated by several nations ; bnt it flourished 
more considerably under the dominion of the Romany, 
as appears from the great number of their college^ 
and companies of merchants.' 

The destruction of the Roman empire by the ir- 
ruptions of the barbarians, brought that of commerce 
along with it; or, at least, suspended its otdhiary ope^ 
rations for some time. By degrees it began to reco- 
ver itself, and made a new progress ; especially in 
Italy. The Pisans, Florentines, Genoese, and Vene- 
tians, abounding in shipping, took occasion to spread 
themselves through all the ports of the Levant and 
Egypt ; bringing thence Mik, spices, and other mer- 
chandize, with which they furnished the greatest 
part of Europe. Thus was the modem commerce 
founded on the ruins of that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to the same places -, and thus did those 
famous republics acquire their lustre and power, 
which were considerably increased by the commercial 
effects of the crusades. The republics furnished the 
Crusaders with transports, military stores,- and provi- 
b3 
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sions, and obtained charters very favourable to the 
establisliment and extension of their commerce. When 
Constantinople was taken under the banner of the 
holj cross, many valuable branches of trade, which 
formerly centered in that city, were transferred to 
Venice, Genoa, or Pisa. 

The Oernians had, however, long carried on a sepa- 
rate commerce, which was not borrowed from the 
Romans, nor did it fall with theirs ; since, towards the 
end of the twelfth century, the German cities situ- 
ated on the coasts of the Baltic, and the rivers that 
communicate with i), carried on a considerable traffic 
with the nei^bouring states. As their commerce 
was moch interrupted by pirates, seventy-two of them 
united -togedier for their mutual defence ; and were 
hence called Hanseatic, or Hans towns. These flou- 
rished till the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of 
the sixteenth, century, when a division arose am^mg 
them. About the same time a new passage to the 
Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope, was discovered by 
the Fortogueae, and settlements made on thecoaats of 
Africa and the Indies ; the ancient Italian and Han- 
seatic commerce sunk ; and the chief trade came into 
the hands of the Portuguese. 

The Bdartugueze had not possessed those different 
brandies of commerce above a hundred years, when, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch began to share it with them, and in a little 
time dispossessed tliem of almost the whole of it. The 
English, French, Danes, and Hamburghers, ezdted 
by th«ir success, soon made settlements in the Indies, 
and on the coasts of Africa. And lastly, America, 
discovered by Columbus in 1493, became the object 
of anew, vast, and' most important commerce for all 
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the cations of Europe ; and of tliis, Cadiz arid Seville 
were made the centre. 

The first conquerors of this new world still pos« 
sess the greatest part of it, and endeavour to preserve 
its commerce to themselves with great jealousy ; yet 
the English, French, Portuguese, and Dutch, have 
several rich and flourishing colonies, eitlier in the 
islands or on the continent ; and it is certain, that the 
trade of Europe has not suffered by the new commerce • 
with America. 

The navigation from tlie Baltic ' to the Mediterra- 
nean was tedious and difficult ; the situation of Flan- 
ders, the flourbhing state of its manufactures, together 
with tlie free fairs of that country, engaged the mer- 
chants, both of the north and south, to establish tlieir 
magazines first in Bruges, and then in Antwerp. 
But the establishment of the republic of Holland, the 
favourable reception it gave to strangers, and the 
refuge it afforded to religions exiles, drew store of 
manufacturers to it, as well as manufactnres ; and 
soon snnk the commerce of Antwerp. The same rea- 
sons, with the convenience and multitude of the ports 
of England, the goodness of the wools, and the in- 
dustry of the workmen, have brought hither the better 
part of the commerce of Europe. 

ORIGIN OF AMBASSADORS. 
The interests of commerce- have frequently made 
it necessary to maintain ambassadors or agents in 
foreign countries, where the purposes either of war 
- or alliance would not have required any. The com- 
. raerce of the Turkey Company- first, occasioned the 
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establishment of an ordinary ambaBsador at Constan* 
tinople ; and ' the first English embassies to Russia 
arose altogether from commercial interests. The con- 
stant interference which those interests necessarily oc- 
casioned between the subjects of the different states of 
Europe, has introduced the custom of keeping, in all 
neighbouring countries, ambassadors or ministers, con- 
stantly resident, even in the time of peace. This 
custom, unknown to <incient times, is not older than 
the beginning of the sixteenth century ; that is, than 
the time when commerce first began to extend itself to 
the greater part of the nations of Europe^ and when 
they began to attend to its interests. 

TYRE. ] 

Of all the cities of antiquity. Tyre was the most 
celebrated for the extent of its commerce. The Ty- 
rians obtained the productions of the East, of which it 
was the grand emporium, by .sailing up the Red Sea 
or Arabian Gulf, and then passing across Arabia 
Petrea to Rhinocolura. 

Alexander seems to have determined on the destruc- 
tion of Tyre, in order to found a city which he might 
dignify with his name, and enrich with the commerce 
of the East; for which, Alexandria was placed in a 
better situation than Tyre. 

Of Tyre, ** whose merchants were princes, whose 
traffickers were the honourable of the earth," there 
now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable ca- 
bins arranged in irregular lines, dignified with thename 
of streets, and a few buildings of a rather better de- 
scription, occupied by the ofiUcers of the government. 
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compose nearly the whole of -the town. It 'still, 
indeed, makes some languishing efforts at commetce, 
and continues to export anoally to Alexandria, car* 
goes of silk and tobacco, hot to a very trifling 
extent. ** The noble dost of Alexander traced by 
the imagination till found stopping a beer barrel," 
would scarcely afford a stronger contrast of grandeur 
and debasement, than Tyre, at the period of its siege 
by that conqueror, and the modern town of Soor 
erected on its ashes. 



THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

The conduct of the commercial nations of antiquity 
towards tliose with whom they dealt, cannot be'with- 
oot interest to the modems, who are engaged in si- 
milar pursuits ; theirmotives of action are the same, 
and they will therefore discover, in the display of the 
means, the resources, and the politics, of the Cartha- 
ginians, the true science of commerce. 

Of Carthage, so well known by its wars against 
Rome and its final destruction, very. little is known 
before those event8,asitshistorians,if ever they existed, 
have not been preserved to our days. Contemporary 
writers have mentioned Carthage ; Herodotus who 
lived during its greatest splendour, PolybiuR, and 
Diodorus, are the only authors who can impart a 
knowledge of iis progress as a commercial republic, 
till the time of its highest grandeur, namely, just 
before, and during, the Persian monarchy. Carthage, 
like all the other establishments made by the Phoeni- 
ciaiift on the southern coast of Africa, was a Tyrian 
colony, ^ut not the most ancient of them. In its 
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infaal ttaie, the Carthaginian oolony acted with a 
prudence becoming its weakness, by keeping up a 
good understanding with the natives ; but when they 
had acquired strength, they made war and conquer^ 
the aborigines, tlioagh they did not subdue them. It 
was their interest to restrain these Nomadian, or Nu- 
nudian Africans, and to change their habits, for the 
purpose of reigning over them. The first care was to 
instruct them in agriculture, and their great superiority 
to the Romans in political knowledge was evinced by 
colonizing their citizens on various points of their 
territory, by engaging them to mingle with the natives, 
and by these onions to acquire tlie sovereignty of the 
country. It is not easy to find among the ancienb a 
people who better understood the colonial system, 
or who carried it to a greater extent. 

The colonies which Carthage planted in Africa and 
in Europe, were always in a state of entire dependence;; 
and in that respect she displayed a more sagacious 
policy than the free states of Phcenicia and the Grecian 
republics. In the interior, population was augmented 
by agriculture and civilization ; and the colonial go- 
vernment was so judicious, that the commerce carried 
on by means of stores, placed at convenient distances, 
tended constantly and solely to the benefit of the me- 
tropolis : by thus concentrating all their profits in one 
single point, the colonies were always prevented from 
attaining such a degree of opulence as should make 
them desirous of relinquishing the government of the 
parent state, and rendering themselves independent. 
The republic very properly gave greater extent to 
its colonial operations than to those of conquest, 
but even to the object of their preference they fixed^ 
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some bounds : they limited it by an exact reference 
to their maritime force ; in proportion to the increase 
of the one, was the extent oif the other ; and the 
most certain proof of the exactness with which the 
Carthaginians observed this rule of proportion is, 
that in all their contests with the Etruscans and 
the Greeks, fhey were never deprived of a single 
colonial possession ; in fact, they only formed esta- 
blishments in proportion as they possessed the sove- 
reignty of the seas, and felt themselves enabled to 
preserve them. 

Carthage alone opened her ports to foreign ships 
and foreign merchants, while all the other cities of 
her African territory, and in Sardinia, durst not re- 
ceive any vessels but those of the republic. It was 
only ill places where competition could not be avoided, 
as in Sicily, that the accession of foreigners was 
permitted ; and, even there, it was guarded by ri- 
jprorous restrictions, j^oreign trade was transacted 
under the inspection, and in presence, of Carthaginian 
officers; and all sums due to the sellers of goods were 
considered as public debts, and placed under the 
National guaranty. This mode of policy has not been 
overlooked by some modem nations; it probably 
suggested the navigation act, that palladium of Bri- 
tish commerce. 

The articles of exchange between the Carthaginians 
and the inhabitants of Italy, Spain, Sicily, &c. con- 
sisted of wine, oil, and all the produce of their ma- 
nufactories ; in return for which, they received negro 
slaves, diamonds, and gold. From Corsica they ob- 
tained honey, wax, and raisins; ott the coasts of 
Etruria they found iron, wrought and anwrongbt; the 
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Baieares gave tbem grain and excellent males ; io the 
wettem seas of Europe, they obtained tin, amber, &c.; 
but the mines of Spain always formed the chief com- 
mercial attraction, and. the most abundant source of 
their public wealth. 

The cities strictly subjected to Carthage must not 
be confounded with those of Phmnician origio which 
existed preriously, as Utica, Leptis,and others, which 
were so many republics. When Carthage became,- 
by its riches, the metropolis of Africa, these republics 
did not enjoy an equal degree of independence, but 
they were allies, and not subjects ; tliis is proved by 
a reference to two treaties made between the people 
of Carthage and the Romans. In these compacts, 
the Carthaginians gave the law to a people by whom 
they were doomed at a future day to be utterly de- 
stroyed, and the UUcans and Tyrians are named as 
allies. De Heeren, with the assistance of Herodotus, 
has enumerated all the African nations who inhabited 
tlie eastern part of the Carthaginian country, from 
the. smaller of the Syrtes to the frontiers of Cyrene , 
nations which were, from the nature of their soil, ne^ 
cessarily erratic, but who were not, on that account, 
less serviceable to the Carthaginians, transporting, by 
means of caravans^ their merchandizes to the interior 
of Africa : these caravans crossed the deserts of Lybia 
to the banks of the Niger, on one side 3 and to Upper 
Egypt and Ethiopia, on the other. 

There is no doubt that the navigation of the Car- 
thaginians extended on the western coast of Africa 
far. beyond their, colonies ; but the discoveries which 
they made in parts unknown to all other nations, re- 
main a secret; if the mystery is developed, it is 
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by'HerodotnSyto wbom De Heeren gives credit for as 
much veracity, as other modem antbors have imputed 
to him of its opposite. He sajs, that tlie Cartha- 
ginians, passing the pillars of Hercules, traded with 
a barbaroQs nation, who inhabited the coasts of 
Ljbia; when their ships arrived, they carried their 
goods on shore, and leaving them on .the beach, re- 
tamed to their vessels, liavtng first raised a smoke by 
way of signal. The natives then came to the place, 
and laying down qaantities of gold by the side of the 
goods, retired to a distance. Tbe Carthaginians 
then returned to the spot, and i^ satbfied with the 
quantity of gold thus tendered, took it, and set sail 
immediately; if the purchase was not deemed suf- 
ficient, they returned . on board, but waited till the 
negroes came and added more gold, and so continued 
till they agreed in their bargains. In these transac- 
tions the utmost good faith was observed -, the traders 
never touched the gold till it became equal to the 
Value of their goods ; and the savages abstained from 
the merchandize till tbe purchase was completed, by 
the gold being taken away. 

A fact extremely similar is related by Mr. Jackson, 
in his account of Morocco. He mentions a negro 
city about two hundred and thirty miles west of 
Timbuctoo, which' the Moorish merchants dare not 
enter. The negro deposits his gold without the town, 
and leaves it ! The Moor places his merchandize by 
itsside^ and retires! The negro returns and takes 
his choice, and no instance has ever occurred of deceit 
on either side. Such also, according to the naviga- 
tor, Kotzeboe, is the manner of dealing observed by 
the inhabitants of one of the islands in BehrlngV 
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straits, in eichanging their fors, and readjr-made arti- 
cles of dress, for beads, tobacco, and ^rood for ma- 
king bows and arrows, with the Tschukutskoi, The 
stranger first comes and lajs some goods on the shore, 
and tlien retires; the American comes, looks at the 
things, pnts as many skins near them as he thinks 
proper to give, and then also goes away. Upon tliis 
the stranger approaches, and examines what is offer- 
ed to him ; if he is satisfied with it, he takes the skins 
and leaves his goods; bat if not, then he lets all the 
things lie, retires a second time, and expects an ad- 
dition from the purchaser. In this manner the deal- 
ing is carried on without speaking. 

THE ROMANS. 
The foreign commerce of the Romans appears very 
unimportant, when compared with the extensive mer- 
cantile transactions of oar own times. They traded, 
it is true, not only to the East Indies, but to all the 
ports of the Mediterranean, and occasionally even to 
those of England. But if we except the corn re- 
ceived on the account of government from Sicily and 
the Levant, their importations consisted of little else 
than articles of mere luxury ; and having no export- 
able manufactures of their own, nor any surplus pro- 
duct of the soil, their purchases were necessarily 
made in bullion; a medium which must of itself 
have narrowed the limits of their commercial dealings, 
if other causes also did not contribute to circumscribe 
them. The interests of commerce were little under- 
stood, and less appreciated ; the consequence was, 
tjiat men of capital would not openly devote tbem- 
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selves to it, and it was relinquished to slaves and free- 
men, who seldom possessed means to conduct it on 
an extensive scale. Their most important trade was 
to the coast of Malabar, . yet its real annual amount 
fell short of a million sterling ; but owing to the 
imposts with which it was loaded, the vast expense 
at which it was conducted, and the enormous profits 
realised by those engaged in it, it has been computed 
tiiat the goods cost the Italian consumer about one 
hundred times their original value. 

The merchant ships of the Romans were of a size 
proportioned to the kind of coasting trade to which 
they were necessarily confined by jtheir imperfect 
knowledge of navigation ; and accordingly we find, 
that in the time of Cffisar, vessels of this description 
were considered large if they reached the burden of 
fifty tons. Instances of much larger vessels are men- 
tioned, but they were by no means frequent. 

DIGNITY OF TRADE. 

Among the ancients, commerce did not appear 
nnworthj (he application of persons of the first rank. 
Solomon, we are told, frequently joined his merchant 
fleets with tliose of the King of Tyre, for their voyage 
to Ophir; and by this means, though in a little king- 
dom, he rendered himself the richest monarch of his 
time. 

Among the Romans, commerce was considered 
dishonourable, and those who engaged in it were held 
in contempt. This is still the case in some parts of 
Germany, where some of the paltry nobles, whose 
whole income is not equal to that of a tradesman's 
c 2 
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clerk in London, will not be seen in the sianib room 
with any person engaged in trade, or with one 'de- 
scended from a merchant. 

In Fiance, the nobles are allowed to exeicise com- 
merce without derogating from their nobilitj, and by 
an ordinance of Loais XIII. , merchants are allowed 
to take on them the quality of nobles; by another 
decree of Louis XIV., they are declared capable 
of being secretaries of state, without laying aside 
their commerce. 

In oar own country, in the tenth century. King 
Athelstan passed a remarkable law, which was well 
calculated for the encouragement of commerce, and 
which it required some liberality of mind, in that 
age, to devise; namely, that a merchant, who had 
made three long sea-voyages on his own account, 
should be admitted to the rank of a thane or gentle- 
' roan. It may be added, for the honour of trade, ' 
that some of the Italian princes, looking on them- 
selves as the chief merchants of their states, do not 
disdain to make their own palaces serve as magaxines: 
and there are several kings in Asia, as well as most 
of those on the coasts of Africa and Guinea, who 
negociate with the Europeans by their factors, and 
frequently in person. 

HERODOTUS A MERCHANT. . 
M. Malte Brun hazards an opinion, equally inge- 
nious and probable, that the great father of history 
and geography, Herodotus, was a merchant. '* At 
least,** says he, " this supposition affords the most 
natural solution of his long voyages and numeioas 
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connexions witli nations by no means friends to the 
Greeks." His siJence respecting the commerce, M. 
Malte Bmn fancies arose from tliJesaoie motives wbioh 
induced the Carthaginians to throw every voyager 
into the sea who approached Sardinia, lest the sources 
of their commerce and riches should be discovered. 

THE CRUSADES. 

However much we may condemn the crusades for 
tlieir extravagance and waste of human life, it must 
be allowed that they were productive of very bene- 
ficial results in the extension of the useful arts to 
countries where they were previously unknown. In 
their progress towards the Holy Land, the followers of 
the cross marched through countries better cultivated 
and more civilized than their own ; and it was not 
possible for them to behold the various customs and 
institutions without acquiring information and im- 
provement. The naral power of the Eastern empire 
was at that time considerable. Manufactures of the 
most curious fabric were carried on in its dominions ; 
and Cpnstantinople was the only mart in Europe for 
the commodities of the East Indies. 

The commercial effects of the crusades were very 
considerable. The first armies u|>der the standard of 
the cross, which Peter the^ Hermit, and Godfrey of 
Bouillon, led through Germany and Hungary to 
Constantinople, suffered so much by the length of 
the march, as well as the fierceness of the barbarous 
people who inhabited these countries, that it deterred 
others from taking the same rout; so that rather 
than encounter so many dangers, they chose to go by 
c3 
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sea. Venice, Genoa, «nd Pisa, famished the tTMis* 
ports in which they embarked. The sum which these 
cities received for freight from such namerous armies, 
and for military stores and provisions, was immense ; 
but the success which attended the arms of the Crusa- 
ders was productive of ad vantages still more permanent. 
There are charters yet extant, containing grants to 
the Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, of the most ex- 
tensive immunities in the several settlements which 
the Christians made in Asia. All the commodities 
which they imported or exported, are thereby ex- 
empted from every imposition; the property of 
entire suburbs in some of the maritime towns, and 
of large stieets and houses in others, is vested in 
them ; and all questions arising among persons settled 
within their precincts, who traded nnder their protec- 
tion, are appointed to be tried by their own laws, and 
by judges of their own appointment. When the Cru- 
saders seized Constantinople, and placed one of their 
own number on the imperial throne, the Italian spates 
were likewise gainers by thal^vent The Venetiuis, 
who had planned the enterprise, and took a consi- 
derable share in carrying it into execution, did not 
neglect to secure to themselves the chief advantages 
resulting from its success. They made themselves 
masters of part of the ancient Peloponnesus In 
Greece, together with some of the most fertile islands 
in the Archipelago. Many valuable branches of the 
commerce which formerly centered in Constantinople, 
were transferred to Venice, Genoa, or Pisa. Thus 
a succession of events occasioned by the holy war, 
. opened various sources from which wealth ilowed in 
such abundance into these cities, that it occasioned a 
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new kind of fermentation and activity in the minds 
of the people ; and excited such a general passion for 
liberty and independence, that before the conclusion 
of thelast crasade, all the considerable cities in Italy 
bad either purchased or extorted large immnnilles 
from the emperors. 

During the continuance of the crusades, the Italian 
states established a regular commerce with the ^st, 
in the ports of Egypt, and drew from thence all the 
rich products of the Indies. They introduced into 
their own territories manufactures of various kinds, 
and carried them on with great ingenuity and vigour. 
They, attempted new arts, and transplanted from 
warmer climates to v^-hich they had been deemed 
pecnliar^ several natural productions, which now 
furnish the materials of a lucrative and extended 
comm</rce. All these commodities, whether imported 
> from Asia, or produced by their own skill, they dis- 
posed of fo great advantage among the other people 
of Europe, who began to acquire some taste for ele- 
gance, unknown to their ancestors, or despised by 
tlicm. 

THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. 

The Hanseatic League is the most powerful com- 
meicial confederacy known in history ; and the vigo- 
rous efforts of this society, attentive only to com- 
mercial objects, diffused over Europe new and more 
liberal ideas concerning justice and order, wherever 
tliey settled. 

It was towards the close of the twelfth century, 
.and while the Italians in the South of Europe were 
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cultivating trade with such industry and success, that 
a commercial spirit awakened in the North. As the 
nations around the Baltic were at that time extremely 
barbarous, and infested that sea with their piracies, 
it obliged the cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck, soon 
after they began to open some trade with these people,, 
to enter into a league of mutual defence. They de- 
rived such advantages from this imion, that otlier. 
towns acceded to the confederacy, and in a short 
time, seventy-two of the most considerable cities 
scattered through those vast countries which stretch 
from tlie bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the 
Rhine, joined in the famous Hanseatic League, which 
became so formidable, that its alliance was courted, 
and its enmity dreaded, by the greatest monarchs. 

The members of this powerful association formed 
the first systematic plan of commerce known in the 
middle ages, and conducted it by common laws, 
enacted in their general assemblies. They supplied 
the rest of Europe with naval stores, and fixed on 
different towns where they established staples, in 
which their commerce was regularly carried on. 

The Hanseatic League, in the height of its power 
and commerce, gave laws in commercial concerns to 
the whole northern world, and they were often but 
too apt to make an unjust use of their power for the 
ruining of any trade not confederated with them, by 
making an arbitrary order at their general assemblies, 
that none of their cities should traffic or correspond 
with any. city not in the League. Such conduct 
could not fail to stir up many princes to be their 
enemies, who were therefore continually thwarting 
their commercial interests ; and towards the declension 
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of this coiilederacj^ we find even some German 
princes inveighing bitterly against them, as the mono- 
polizers and engrossers of all commerce. 

The first source of wealth- to tlie towns situated on 
the Baltic sea, seems to have been the herring fishery ; 
shoals of herrings at that time frequented the coasts of 
Sweden- and Denmark, in the same manner as they 
now resort to the British coasts. The effects of this 
fishery are thus described by an author of the thir- 
teenth century. ** The Danes," sayr he, " who were 
formerly clad in the poor garb of sailors, are now 
clothed in scarlet, purple, and fine linen, for they 
abound with wealth, flowing from theJr annual fishery 
on the coast of Schonen ; so that all nations resort to 
them, bringing their gold, silver, and precious cum- 
modities, that they may purchase herrings which -the 
divine bounty bestows upon them." 

THE LOMBARDS. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the hands 
of the Italians, more commonly known by the name 
of Lombards. Companies or Societies of Lombard 
merchants settled in every different kingdom. They 
were taken under the immediate protection of the 
several governments ; and enjoyed extensive privi- 
leges and immunities. The operation of the ancient 
barbarous laws concerning strangers, was suspended 
with respect to them ; and in France they were> ex- 
empted from the droit d'atibaine, 
• As the Lombards engrossed the trade of' every 
kingdom in which they settled, they soon became 
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masters of its cash. Money, of coarse, was in their 
bands not only a sign of the value of their commo- 
dities, but became an object of commerce itself. 
They dealt largely as bankers ; and in an oidinance 
in the year 1295, we find them styled mercaiorn and 
eamptoret. The Lombards carried on thu as well as 
some other branches of their commerce, with sooie- 
what of that rapacious spirit which u natwal to mo- 
nopolisers^ who are not restrained by rivalsliip. An 
absurd opinion which prevailed in the middle ages, 
was, however, in some measure the cause of their 
exorbitant demands, and may be pleaded in apologj 
for them. Commerce cannot be carried on with 
advantage, unless the persons who lend a sum are 
allowed a certain premium for the use of their money, 
and as a compensation for the risk which they run in 
permitting another to traffic with their stock. This 
premium is fixed by law in all commercial countries, 
some of the states of America excepted, and is called 
the legal interest of money. But the fathers of the 
church preposterously applied the prohibitions of 
usury in scripture to the payment of legal interest^ 
and condemned it as a sin. The schoolmen misled by 
Aristotle, whose sentiments they followed implicitly, 
and without examination, adopted the same error, and 
enforced it. Thus the Lombards found themselves 
engaged in a traffic which was deemed criminAl and 
odious, and subject to punishment if detected. They 
were not satisfied^ therefore, with that moderate pre- 
mium which they might have claimed, if their trade 
had been open and authorised by law. They exacted 
a sum proportionate to the danger and infamy of a 
discovery.. 
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Tlie Lombards were established in England in the 
thirfteenth century, and carried on an extensive com« 
merce, particulariy as banken, in a street which still 
bears their name. The three gilt balls which now 
adorn the shops of pawnbrokers, were the arms of 
the Lomhaxds, and were generally attached to their 
respective houses in England. 

INFANCY OF BRITISH TRADE. 

In England the progress of commerce was extremely 
slow, and this country was one of the last nations in 
Europe to avail itself of its natural commercial advan- 
tages. Before the reign of Edward the Third, all the 
wool of England, except a small quantity made into 
coarse cloths for home consumption, was sold to the 
Flemings or Lombards, and manofactared by tbem. 
AH foreign goods were brought into England by the 
Lombard or Hanseatic merchants. The English ports 
were frequented by ships both from the North and 
South of Europe ; and they tamely allowed forei^ers 
to reap all the profits arising from the supply of their 
wants. 

The first commercial treaty of England on record, 
is that with Haquin, King of Norway, in 1217 ; but 
the English did not ventore to trade in their own 
ships to the Baltic, nntil &e beginning of the fotir* 
teenth ceatmy ; and it was not lintil the fifteenth 
that thisy sent any ships into the Mediterranean, or 
to the ports of Spain and Portugal. 

ToEdwaiod the Thirds England is indebted for 
giving the first impulse to commerce, by endeavour- 
ing to excite a spirit of industry among his subje^rts. 
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By ailoring Fleiiiisb artisans to settle in hit doniiaioiis, 
as well as bj many wise laws for the encoorageBent 
and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the 
woollen manafactnres of England ; and £rst tuned 
the. active and enterprising genius of his people to- 
wards those arts which have raised the £nglish.to the 
highest rank among commercial nations. 

So rapidly did the commerce of England advance 
from this time, that in the 28th year of the same 
king, the balance of commerce in her favour was 
nearly equal to ^800,000 of our money. " Thus/' as 
Sir William Temple says, " when England had but 
a very small foreign commerce, we were rich in pro- 
portion to our neighbours, by selling so much more 
than we bought, even though we maintained such 
mighty wars in France, and carried our victorious 
arms into the heart of Spain." 



PREVENTION OF FAMINE. 
A person who passes from tlie trading towns and 
cultured fields of England, to the Hebridian isles, m 
remote parts of Ireland, is astonished at the compa- 
rative wretchedness of their destitute inhabitants ; but 
few consider that these scenes of mbery only exhibit 
a view of what Europe was, erethe spirit of commerce 
diffused the blessings which naturally flow from her 
improvements. In -the Hebrides, the falliire of a bar- 
vesl almost depopulates an island. Having little or no 
traffic to purchase grain, numbers of the young people 
betake themselves to the continent in quest of em* 
ploymentand food, leaving a few less adventurous 
behind to beget a new race, the beijr of the same 
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mitfoTtanes. From the same cause, from the want of 
traffic, the kingdom of England has often felt more 
dreadful effects than these. Even in the days when 
her Henries and Edwards plumed themselves with the 
trophies of France, how often has famine spread all 
her horrors over city and village ? Our modem his* 
tories neglect this characteristical feature of ancient 
days; but the rude chronicles of those ages inform 
us, that three or four times, in almost every reign of 
long continuance, was England thus vuited. The 
failure of one crop was then severely felt; and two had 
harvests together were almost insupportable. But 
commerce has now opened another scene; it has 
armed government with the happiest power that can 
be exerted by the rulers of a nation— the power to 
prevent every extremity which may possibly arise 
from a- deficiency of native produce to supply the 
wants of the people* 

INTRODUCTION OF SILK TO EUROPE. 

As a valuable merchandize of small bulk is capable 
of defraying the expense of land carriage, no sooner 
was the use of silk introduced among the Rofnans 
about the middle of the sixth century, than caravans 
were employed, which traversed the whole latitude 
of Asia in two hundred and fbtry*three days, from 
the Chinese Ocean to the sea coast of Syria. Silk 
was immediately delivered to the Romans by the 
Persian merchants, who frequented the fairs of Arme- 
nia and Nisibis ; but this trade, which in the interval 
of truce was oppressed by avarice and jealousy, was 
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totally interropfed by the long wars of the riir«| mo- 

narchies. 

The most savage dominioD has not extirpated 
the seeds of agricultare aiid'coiDinerce, in a region 
which 18 celebrated as one of the fonr gardens of 
Asia ; the cities of Samarcand and Bochara are ad- 
vantageously seated for the exchange of its various 
productions ; and their merchants purchased from the 
Chinese, the raw or manufactured silk which they 
transported into Persia for the use of the Roman Bni« 
pire. In the vab capital of China, the Sogdian cara- 
vans were entertained as the suppliant embassies of 
tributary kingdoms ; and if they returned in safety, 
the bold adventure was rewarded with exorbitant 
gain. 

To escape the Tartar robbers and the tyrants of 
Persia, the silk caravans explored the southern road ; 
and traversing the mountains of Thibet, discerned 
the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and pa- 
tiently expected, in the ports of Guzeratand Malabar, 
the annunl fleets of the West. 

In the Island of Ceylon, at an equal distance as it 
was computed from their respective countries, the 
silk inefchants of China, who had collected in their 
voyages, aides, cloves, nutmeg, and sandal wood, 
maintdned a free and beneficial commerce with the 
inhabitanto of the Perftian Gulf. 

As silk biecame of indispensable use, the Emperor 
Justinian saw with concern, that the Persians had 
occupied by land and sea the monopoly of this Im- 
portant supply, and that the wealth of his svbjects 
was continually drained by a nation of enemies and 
idolaters. An active government would have restored 
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the tfade of Egjpt, and the navigation of the Red 
Sea, which Jiad decayed with the prosperity of the^ 
empire : and the Roman vessels might have sailed 
for the purchase of stlk, to the ports of Ceylon, of 
Malacca, or even of China. Justinian embraced a 
more bumble expedient, and solicited the aid of bis 
Christian allies, the Etliiopians of Abyssinia, who 
had recently acquired the arts of navigation, the 
spirit of trade, and .the seapprA of Adulis. Along Uiq 
African coast, they penetrated to the equator in tearch 
of gold, emeralds, and aromatics ; but jkhey wisely de- 
clined an unequal competition, in which tliey must 
always be prevented by the vicinity of the Persians 
to the markets of India, and the £mperor submitted 
to the disappointment, till his wishes were gratified by 
an unexpected event. 

The gospel bad bi^n preached to the Indians ; a 
church was planted in Ceylon, and the Missionaries 
pursued the footsteps of commerce to the eztremitiesi 
of Asia. Two Persian monks had long resided in 
China, who, amidst their pious occupations, viewed 
with a curious eye the coniroou dress of the Chinese, 
tlie manufactures of siik, aud the myriads of silk- 
worms, whose training (either on trees or in houses) 
had oDce been considered as the labour of queens. 
They soon discover/ed that it was impracticable to trans-. 
port the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs a nume- 
rous progeny might be preserved and multiplied in a 
distant climate. Religion or interest bad more power 
over the Persian monks, than the love of their country. 
After a long journey, they arrived at Constantinople. 
imparted their project to the Emperor, and were libe- 
rally encouraged by the gifu and promises of Justi-. 
p 2 
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niao. To the historians of that prince, a caropflign 
at the foot of Mount Caocasns has seemed more de- 
serving of a minute relation, than the labours of these 
nussionaries of commeroe, who again entered China, 
deceived a jealous people by concealing the eggs of 
the silk-worm in a hollow cane, and returned in tri- 
umph with the spoils of the East. Under their direc- 
tion, the eggs were hatched at the proper season by 
the artificial heat of dung ; the worms were fed with 
mulberries; they lived and laboured in a fordgn 
climate ; a sufficient number of butterflies was saved 
to propagate the race, and trees were planted to sup- 
ply the nourishment of the rising generation. Ex- 
perience and reflection corrected the errors of a new-at- 
tempt; and the Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged, 
in the succeeding reign, that the Aomans were not in- 
ferior to the natives of China in the manufactures of 
silk, in which both China and Constantyiople have 
since been surpassed by the industry of modem Europe. 



BRUGES. 

The city of Bruges, in the fourteenth century, was 
a place of the greatest trade in Europe ; in it were 
consuls for the regulation of trade frotti all the different 
cities and countries ; and national warehouses and 
magazines to deposit their goods, which were brought 
here as the great mart. Navigation was then so hn- 
perfect, that a voyage between the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean could not be performed in one summer. 
For that reason, a magazine or storehouse, half way 
between the commercial cities in the north and those 
in Italy, became necessary. Bruges was pitched 
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upon as the most convenient station. Tiiis choice 
introduced great ^realth into the low countries. 
Bruges was at once the staple for English wool ; for 
the woollen and linen manufacCarei of the Nether- 
lands; for the naval stores and other bulky articles 
of the North ; and for the Indian goods, as well as 
domestic productions, imported bj the Italian States. 
The extent of its commerce in Indian goods with' 
Venice, alone appears from one fact. In the yea^ 
1318, fire Venetian galeasses of considerable burden) 
l&den wiili Indian goods, arrived at Bruges, in order 
to dispose of their cargoes at the fair. 

Bruges was then very powerful, and the wives of 
the citizens vied in splendour with majesty. " I 
thought,'* said a Queen of France, who happened to 
pass through this opulent city in ' the zenith of its 
commercial prosperity, " I had been a great queen, 
but at Bruges I find fifty queens as finely apparelled 
as myself.'* 

In the year 1489, the citizens of Bruges had the 
folly to arrest the Archduke Maximilian, who had 
married Mary, the heiress of the house of Burgundy, 
to affront his domestics, and mal-treat lyis officers. 
They even demanded assistance from the King of 
Prance and the Duke of Gueldres. This tumult, 
which continued fourteen months, was fatal to Bruges. 
The citizens at last implored the clemency of the 
prince ; who, however, condemned fifty.six of them to 
death, banished several others, and fined the city in 
an immense sum. From that time Bruges began to 
decline, and Antwerp became its rival, and soon its 
superior, in commercial transactions. 

D 3 
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ANTWERP. 

Two centuries ago, the commerce of Antwerp was 
superior to that of any state in Europe, two thou- 
sand five hundred merchant vessels arriving in its port 
annually. It is recorded, that the value of the mer- 
chandize imported in 1550, amounted to one hundred 
and thirty- three millions of gold; and one of its 
merchants lent the Emperor, Charles V., a million of 
money, and at an entertainment which be gave to him, 
burnt the bond in a fire of cinnamon. 

When the United Provinces threw off the yoke of 
the Spanish government, and Antwerp became 
the scene of civil ivar, forts were built on each »de 
of the Scheldt, and obstructions sunk in the Channel, 
to prevent a free navigation ; in consequence of which 
the commerce of Anjwerp was ruined, and grass grew 
before the warehouses of those who were once the 
greatest merchants in the world. 

When Antwerp was in the zenith of its prosperity, 
and possessing an immense commerce, the inhabitants 
built their celebrated Bourse or Exchange, the no- 
blest in Europe at the time, for the daily resort of 
merchants of all nations. Upon the front of the 
edifice was the following inscription in Latin : *' The 
Senate and People of Antwerp erected this Structure 
for the accommodation of Merchants of all nations 
and languages, and for an ornament to their City, in 
the year J 531." 

The original name of Bourse, given to such edifices 
in several cities of Europe, is thus stated by Guic- 
ciardini. There vvas, it seems, before this time, a 
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•^nare commodiousljr nitaated in the middle of the 
dty of Bruges, in which stood a large building that 
bad been erected bj the noble family of La Bourse, 
whose coat of armsy on its waJls, was three panes. 
The merchants of .Bruges made this old house the 
pUice of their daily assemblies ; and when aflerwards 
they went to the fairs of Antwerp and Mons» they 
called the places they found there for the assembling 
of the merchants, by the name of La Bourse, or the 
Bourse ;• which name was generally adopted, except 
in England, for similar ediilces. 

EARLY COMMERCE OF FRANCE. 

The ancient Gauls had no other intercourse but 
such as was suited to savage nations, whose wants are 
always few. Their connexions abroad were still more 
circumscribed. Some navigators from Vannes carried 
earthenware to Great Britain, where they bartered it 
for dogs, slaves, pewter, and furs. Such of these 
articles as they could not dispose of at home, were 
conveyed to Marseilles, and there exchanged for 
wines, stuffs, and spice, which were brought thither 
by traders from Italy or Greece. 

This kind of traffic was not carried on by all the 
Gauls. It appears, from Caesar's account, that the 
inbabitanto uf Belgia had prohibited the importation 
of all foreign articles, as tending to corrupt their 
morals. The Celtic and Aqultanian Gauls were not 
so strict; their growing passion for foreign goods, 
with which they could be supplied from the Mediter- 
ranean, but which they could not afford to purchase, 
induced tliem to .apply to a kind of labour which 
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they bad never thought of before : they picfced • 
up all the fold dost that was broogfat down with the 
sand along the streams of several of their riveA. 

After Gaul submitted to the arms of the Romass, 
commerce increased conudeably. Sea ports were 
opened at Aries, Narbonne, Bonrdeaux, and other 
places. Magnificent roads were every where con- 
structed, the ruins of which we still behold with as- 
tonishment. Every navigable river had its company 
of merchants, to whom considerable privileges were 
granted. This rising spirit was checked by the in-> 
roads of the Franks and other barbarous nations, who 
laid such heavy oppressions x>n commerce, that fre- 
quently the goods brought to market did not pay ihe 
preliminary expenses imposed on them. 

Dagobert roused the spirit of his countrymen in 
the seventh century. Fairs were opened, to which 
the Saxons flocked with tin and lead from England ; 
the Jews with jewels, and gold or silver plate ; the 
Sclavonians with all the metals of the North ; traders 
from Lombardy, Provence, and Spain, with the pro- 
duce of their respective countries, and those they 
received from Africa, Egypt, and Syria ; and mer- 
chants of every province in the kingdom with what- 
ever their soil and their industry afforded. Unfor- 
tunately, this prosperity was of short duration; it 
disappeared under the indolent kings who succeeded 
Dagobert, and was not revived until the reign of 
Charlemagne. 

Another dark period succeeded when the sceptre 
departed from the family of Chariemagne, until the 
reign of St. Louis, who was the first to introduce 
trade into the system of government. Before this 
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time, it was only the operation of chance and of 
circumstances. He broaglit it under the regulation of 
stated laws, and he himself drew up statutes whieh 
have served as a model for those that have since 
been enacted. 

' These steps led the way to measures of greatei 
importance. The old law, which forbade the eipor- 
tation of all productions of the kingdom, was still in 
force ; but Louis removed this impediment, expecting 
that a free exportation would restore to- the nation 
those treasures which his imprudent expedition had 
lavished. 

Philip, the son of St. Louis, endeavoured to tranifet 
to Nismes, a city under his jurisdiction, part of the 
trade carried on at Montpelier, which belonged to the 
King of Arragon. The privileges he granted, pro- 
duced the desired effect ; but it was soon found to be 
an object of little consequence. The Italians sup- 
plied tile kingdom with spices, perfumes, silks, and 
all the rich stuffs of the East ; but the arts had not 
made such progress in France as to afford their own 
manufactures in exchange, and the produce of agri- 
culture was not sufficient to defray the expense of so 
many articles of luxury. 

Philip le Bel, sensible of these troths, found means 
to improve agriculture, so as to answer the demands 
of foreign. importations; and these he reduced by 
establishing new manufactures, and improving the 
old ones. 

Since that period, commerce and manufactures 
advanced in progress, in proportion to the decay of 
feudal tyranny { and (hough from the reign of 
Henry 11. to Henry IV. the civil wars retarded th© 
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pwgress of commerce, yet it levived ander the splen- 
did adminutration of Solly. 

VolCaire, speaking of the reign of Francis I., ^ays, 
'' the French, tboagh possessed of harboais, both on 
the ocean and the Meditemmean, were yet without a 
navy ; and though immersed in loKory, had only a 
few coarse manofactares. The Jews, Genoese, Veae^ 
tians, Fortugueze, the Flemings, Dutch and £nglish, 
trade successively for us, we being ignorant even of 
the first principles of commerce." 

The remark of Voltaire will, with some qualifica-^ 
tion, apply to almost any period of the history of 
France, for although her commerce was sometimes 
actively prosecuted, yet its prosperity has been per-, 
petually fluctuating and wanting in tliat stability, 
which a regular and well arranged system alone can 
secure, and without wbich no counlry will long main- 
tain pre-eminence. 



JACQUES pCEUR. 

Jacqnes Coeur, Intendant General of Finances 
under Charles VII. of France, was at the same time 
one of the richest merchants who perhaps ever ex- 
isted. When the king undertook the reconquest of 
Normandy, Jacques Coeur raised an army at his own 
expense, and lent several millions to his sovereign 
for the purpose of this expedition. While he occu- 
pied the place of Minister of Finances, he traded with 
his own ships to the Levant, Egypt, and Barbary. 
He imported into Europe furs, silk stuffs, and silver. 
In all the towns of France, and in every capital of 
Europe, he had agents for the sale of these foreign 
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commodities on bis accouDt ; and his profits annaalijr 
are said to Imvc exceeded those of all the merchants 
of France beside. 



MERCHANTS OF THE STAPLE. 

The merchants of the Staple were the first and 
most ancient, and were so called from their exporting 
the staple wares of the kingdom, namely, wool and 
skins, lead and tin. The grower of wool contented 
himself at first with the sale of it at his own door, or 
at the next town. Thence arose a class of men who 
booght it from hini, and became a medium between 
(he grower and the foreign doth merchants. 

In 1519, the company liad the legal form of a 
corporation with all its proper titles, and was the 
oldest mercantile corporadon in England. Edward II. 
had, for the better collecting bis dnty oii wool, or- 
dained, that the staple for it should be fixed at one 
certain place or fort in the Netherlands, and Antwerp 
was fixed; it was afterwards successively removed to 
St. Omer's, Bruges, Brussels, Louvain, Mechlin, 
Calais. 

In tS53, ihit staple was fixed at Westminster, which 
caused so great a resort of traders, that firom a village 
it was rused to the digtiity of a town ; and in 1378, 
it was removed to the place still named Staple 
Irni, in Holbom, where it continued principally until 
it was fuperseded by the compvttiy of Merchant 
Adventurers. 
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MERCHANT STRANGERS. 

The usual English appellation for foreigners, or 
alien merchants, was, in former times, that of mer- 
chant strangers ; in the early period of English com- 
merce, it was a law, that tlie aggregate body of every 
particular nation of foreigners residing here, were 
bound to answer for the misdemeanors of every indivi-. 
dual of their number. 

The first encouragement ever given to rmerchant 
strangers in England, was in the reign of Edward I., 
who made a statute for enabling merchants, as well 
in fairs and markets, as in towns and cities, effeotoaily 
to recover their debts ; *' the want of which good re- 
gulation," says the preamble to the act, " has occa- 
sioned many merchants to fall into poverty, iand also 
hindered foreign merchants from coming into this- 
reaira with their merchandize, to the great damage, of 
merchants, and of all the realm." 

The foreign merchants had been expelled the king- 
dom by Parliament, when. Edward I. recalled them ; 
but no sooner was this done, than tlie city of London 
earnestly petitioned the kmg to send them away 
again; but he refused, retaming for answer, "The 
king is of opinion that merchant strangers are nsefui 
and beneficial to the g^at men of the kingdom, and 
is therefore against expelling them." The same king 
afterwards granted them a charter, styled, charta mer- 
catorta,*which, while it gave them protection and pri- 
vileges, laid the first great duties on merchandise. 

In 1477, the merchant strangers were, by an act of 
the English parliament, enjeined "to employ the 
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money reeeived for their meichandixes ftpon the com- 
modities of the realm f and Henry VIII., by «& 111- 
judged proclamation, afterwards enforced tbift fatal 
measore, to the great injury of the commerce of the 
realm ; thoogh his proclamation stated that such a 
system had long " proved a great benefit to both 
lung and subject." The same king afterwards as- 
sumed tlie power of remitting to merchant strangers 
the duties they would otherwise be obliged to pay ; 
whidi power was confirmed to him by an abject par- 
liament. 

Charles the Second was the first English monarch 
who afforded to meichant strangers due protection 
and encouragement, by taking off the alien duties 
on all native produce and manufactures exported by 
fofdgnen ; thereby putting them on a level with 
English subjects. 



THE MEDICI FAMILY. 

From the bosom of commerce sprung the illustrious 
family of Medici* which in celebrity has eclipsed 
those of almost all the sovereigns of Europe. John 
de Medici, whose influence and ascendency in the 
councils of the commonwealth arose not more from 
his vast possessions, than from his virtue and be- 
nificence, was the first banker and merchant of 
Italy. Cardinal Colonna, after his elevation to the 
chair of St Peter, by the name of Martin the Fifth, 
when reduced to apply to him for pecuniary assist- 
ance, scrupled not to pledge to him the pontifical 
crown y and afterwards created him Duke of Monte- 
verdi. At his death, notwithstanding the immense 

X 
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treasures which he beqaeathed to his family, yet so 
boandless bad been his largesses and donations to the 
necessitODS among his fellow citizens, that he was at- 
tended to the grave by a prodigious concourse of his 
weeping countrymen, and honoured with the title of 
" Father of the Poor." Cosmo, his eldest son, suc- 
ceeded to his virtues, and far excelled him in strength 
of genius, power, and reputation. Banished from - 
Florence by a triumphant faction, • he was recalled 
only to enjoy an augmented degree of public confi- 
dence. His influence, always exerted to produce the 
most beneficial and laudable eflfects, attained a 
strength and solidity which no despotism could have 
conferred. Constantly engaged in commerce, he em- 
ployed and enriched amultitade of persons; who in 
return sustained his own greatness. Hb vessels traded 
to every port ; and his factors at Constantinople, 
Cairo, and along the coasts of Lesser Asia, enjoyed 
the most distingubhed consideration. The Sultans of 
£gypt> the Emirs of Babylon, and the Turkbh Em- 
perors, were all connected with him by commercial 
ties. The Palceologi, in whose family expired the 
Empire of Constantinbple, sold him the jewels and 
splendid furniture of the imperial palaces, during tlie 
state of depression to which they were reduced pre- 
vious to their final destruction by Mahomet the 
Second. To the claims to the admiration of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity which commerce and 
riches could confer, Cosmo added another by his 
princely protection of letters. The memorable era, dis- 
tinguished by the name of " the age of the Medici," 
commenced with Cosmo, and forms an epoch in the 
annals of literature. His house was the asylum of 
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genius and talents, from, every pait of .Italy and 
Oreece. The most precious manuscripts, preserved 
by bis care from the barbarous rage of the Turks, and 
purchased by his order, were transmitted to future 
4ime8. Numbers of learned men, driven by the Turk- 
ish Sultans to take refuge iu Florence and other Ita- 
lian states, received from his bounty a liberal provi- 
sion, and repaid him by their grateful euloginms. 
More fortunate in the close of life than Pericles, 
Cosmo, after having presided during thirty years over 
the republic, during which time he embellished the 
capiul with monuments of utility and magnificence, 
expired at a very advanced age, free from the infirmi- 
ties with which it is usually accompanied. His me- 
mory was inexpressibly dear to his countrymen, who, 
by a public decree, inscribed on his tomb the glorious 
title of " Father of his Country/' 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
The circumstance which gave rise to the introduc 
tion of bills of exchange in the mercantile world, 
'was the banishment from France, in the reigns of 
Philip Augustus and Philip the Long, of the Jews, 
who, it is well known, took refuge in Lombardy. On 
their leaving the kingdom, they had committed to the 
care of some persons in whom they could place con- 
fidence, such of rheir property as they could not 
carry with them. Having fixed their abode in a 
new country, tbey furnished various foreign mer- 
chants and travellers, whom they had commissioned 
to bring away their fortunes, with secret letters, which 
mete accepted in France by those who had the care 
E S 
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of tiMir eff«ct8. Thus tfao merit of the inventioii of 
exebanges, belongs to tbe Jews ezcloiively. They 
discoTeied tbe means of svbstitoting impdpdUe 
ricbes for palpable ones, the former being transmiss- 
able to all parts, withont leaving behind them any 
traces indicatiTe of the way they have taken. 

BANKS. 

As soon as tbe simple method of transfers and 
deposits by means of an office for the purpose was 
experienced, and the advantage which commerce 
might derive from such a manner of accounts, was felt, 
the credit and circulation of banks were invented, and 
their uses discovered. 

1. Bank of Venice* 

Tbe republic of Venice may boast of having 
given the first example to Europe of an establishment 
altogether unknown to the ancients, and which is the 
pride of the commercial system. There is perhaps 
nothing which more strongly proves the extent of tbe 
commerce at Venice, than that it was the first to esta- 
blish a public bank, since mercantile transactions 
must have been numerous and extensive before such 
an institution could be fully perceived, or the prin- 
ciples of trade could be so fully understood, as to 
form the regulations proper for conducting it with 
success. 

In 1171, the republic being hard pressed by war, 
levied a forced contribution on the richest of its citi- 
zens, giving them the engagement of a perpetual 
annuity of 4 per cent. The lenders establbhed a 
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bnresa, or office, for the receipt and repartition of this 
interest. 

This chamber hecame the fiaok of Vcf&ice; biit 
at what period, or on what other basis, we are igno- 
rant. In the deflect. of historic evidence, ]et 09 
endeavour to state what may be reasonably conjec-> 
tared of the matter. 

As the interest of this loan w$s i^lways paid pane* 
toally, every registered claim in the books of this 
office might be considered a prodoctivexapital ; and 
these claims, or the right of receiving this annuity, 
fretfi probably often transferred by demise or cession 
from one to another. 

The bureau of Venice, in effect, became a deposit 
bank. In 1423, its revenues amounted to abov6 
^200,000, chiefly received from the government of 
the republic. 

Though this bank appears to have been established 
without a capital deposited, its shares and credit weie 
so well supported, that its bills at all times bore a 
premium above the current money of the. state. 
. The invasion of the French, in 1797, terminated the 
prosperity of this, bank ; the freedom of the city and 
^he independence of the state being lost,, the guarantee, 
and consequently the credit, of the ancient bank va- 
nished like a dream. 

2. Bank of Amsterdam, 

This bank was founded in 1609, on strictly com- 
mercial principles and views, and not td afford any 
assistance to the state, or meddle with its finances. 
Amsterdam was then an entrepdt, a perpetual fair, 
where the products of the whole earth were collected 
and exchanged. This great commerce brought at 
£ 3 
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that time to tbit city the coins of all Europe ;, but 
often worn and defaced, reducing their average valoc 
9 per cent, below that of their original stamp and 
issue. The new coins no sooner appeared, than tbey 
were melted or exported. The merchants could 
never find enough of th^» to pay tbeir acceptances 
and engagements, and the rate or value of bills became 
variable to a great degree of fluctuation, in spile of 
all the regulfttioa»' made to prevent it 

This was the condition and inconvenience of coined 
metallic payments, two centuries ago, in the emporium, 
entiepdt, and free mart of the commerce of the globe. 
It was solely to remedy this vexation and impediment, 
and to fix the value or par of the current money of 
the country, that the merchants of Amsterdam esta- 
blished a bank on the model of that of Veiuce. 

Its first capital was formed of Spanish dneats, or 
dncatoons, a silver coin which Spain had struck in 
the. war with Holland, to support it, and which the 
tide of commerce had caused to overflow in the very 
country which it was formed to overthrow ! 

The baidc soon accepted the coins of allcoontiies, 
worn or fresh, at their intrinsic value, and made its 
own bank, money payable in good coin of the country, 
of full weighs taking a " brassage** for this eaa^hange, 
and giving a credit on its books, called bank money. 

This bank professed not to lend out any part of 
the specie deposited within it, but to keep in its 
coffers all that was inscribed on its books. In 1672, 
when Louis XIV. penetrated as far as Utrecht, almost 
every person who bad accounts with the bank, de- 
manded their deposits at once, which were delivered 
to them so readily^ that no suspicion could be felt of 
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the fidelity of the administration of this bank. A 
considerabb quantity of the coin then brought forth, 
shewed the marks of the conflagration which hap- 
pened soon after the establishment of the bank at the 
Hotd de Ville. 

This good faith was maintained till about the 
middle of the last century, when the municipal ma- 
nagers secretly lent their bullion to the East India 
Company, fand to the government, and were for a 
long time nnsaspected. The usual oaths of office 
were taken by a religious magistracy^ or rather by 
the magistracy of a religious people, that ait was 
safe. The event proved, that oaths will net confine 
gold and silver always to their cells. The good people 
of Holland believed, as an article of their creed, 
that every florin which circolatod as bank money, 
had its metallic constituent in the treasury of the 
bank, sealed up and secured by oaUis, lienesty, and 
policy^ 

This blind confidence was dissipated in December, 
1790, by a deciaratioB, that the bank would reUin 
10 per cent of all deposits, and wonkl return none 
of a less amount than 2500 florins. Even this was 
submitted to and forgiven : four years afterwards, on 
the invasion of the French, this bank was obliged to 
declare, that it had advanced to the States, and the 
East India Company, more than 10,500,000 florins, 
which sum they were deficient to tlieir depositors ; 
to whom, however, they conid assign these claims to 
be liquidated at some future time. Bank money, 
which bore a premium of 5 per cent, immediately fell 
to 16 pet cent* below current money. 

This epoch .marked the decay of this institution. 
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lyhichhad so long enjoyed aif unlimited; credit, and 
had rendered the greatest services to the country* 
The amount of the treasures of this bank was esti- 
mated as high as 33,000,000 florins; but vulgar 
opinion has carried the estimate much higher. 

3. Bank rf Hamburgh. 

The Bank of Hamburgh was established in 1619, 
on the model of that of Amsterdam ; its funds were 
formed of German crowns, called specie dollars. 
From 1759 to 1769, this bank suffered mucii fcom the 
base money with which Germany was inundated 
after the seven years' war, and was obliged to shut up. 
In 1770, it was . arranged that this bank should 
receive bullion as well as. coin.; and it soon ceased 
altogether to keep an account in. coins. This bank 
now receives specie in ingots or foreign coins, as bul- 
lion only, which renders the money or paper of this 
bank the least variable standard of any in Europe. 
Those who deposit, pay less than ^ per cent, for the 
security, and 1 to 1| per cent, for refining, .when 
they re-demand their deposits in the proper standard ; 
which few do, but for a pr<ifit on the metal beyond 
this charge, preferring at nil other tiroes the bank 
money. 

This hank also lends its money on the deposit of 
Spanish dollars, by giving its receipts payable to 
bearer ; the charge of this accommodation is only 
3s. 4d. per month, or 2 per cent, per annum. The 
loans are limited to three months, when the deposit 
is withdrawn, or the loan renewed. 

The Bank of. Hamburgh is one of the best admi- 
;nistered in Europe ; its business and accounts are 
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open and known to the public ; and its govemon are 
responsible. 

In the night of the 4th of November, 1813, Mar- 
shal DavoQst seised on all the treasures he found, 
when he retook the city. In the bank he found 
seven millions and a half of marcs banco ; the resti- 
tution of this money has since been claimed from 
France. 

4. Bank of Genoa. 
This bank was founded on shares deposited, and 
was independent of the government ; but. soon after 
its formation, in order to secure its privileges, all its 
funds were placed on the security of the revenues of 
the state. By thb fatal step, its credit was sapped 
and shaken ; and a still more serious blow was given to 
it: by the invasion of the Aostrians in 1746. It was 
afterwards again established,, but recovered very slowly. 
Previous to the capture of Constantinople by Ma- 
homet the Second, the republic of Genoa resigned 
to the bank the Ishind of Corsica, as a security for 
the money in which they stood indebted to it ; and 
when, in the year 1453, that conqueror made himself 
master of Pera, the shock given to Genoese com- 
merce and credit was so great, as to induce them 
also to make over to the body of creditors the city 
of Caffa, and every other colony or possession in the 
Black Sea. The calamities, foreign and domestic, 
were such at this period, that the bank shares fell 67 per 
cent, before the year 1464. Bat when Francis Sfocza, 
Duke of Milan, became sovereign of Genoa, the 
wisdom and vigour of his government soon revived 
its credit.. Such was the confidence excited by these 
qualities* that the bank voluntarily resigned to him. 
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in 1465, the sovereignty of Corsica ; he, notwith- 
standing, declined its acceptance, and imraediately 
restored it to that body. 

Under his son Galeazzo, Caffa was lost, and tlie 
Genoese commerce suffered severe depredations ; but 
in 1468, credit revived, and the shares in the bank 
rose proportionabiy. It is worthy of remark and ad- 
miration, that during all the revolutions, conspiracies, 
and political convulsions, with which Genoa was 
affected, no prince ever attempted to violate the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by tlie bank^ or to invade the public 
credit, inseparably connected with that institution. 
In 1508, when Louis the Twelfth of France entered 
Genoa as a conqueror, burnt the records and archives 
of the commonwealth, and constructed a citadel at 
the expense of the vanquished citizens, he caused a 
solemn declaration to be registered, importing that 
the bank should remain in the possession of all its 
ancient rights and prerogatives. To this inviolability 
was owing its permanent credit, which, though conti- 
nually shaken, has always revived. 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, some of 
the most essential and important functions of the 
sovereign power devolved on, and were executed by, 
the bank. In 1484, it received the city of Sarzana 
in deposit, and immediately sent a garrison thither. 
When Corsica revolted in 1497^, the bank despatched 
forces to reduce the island to subjection, and named 
the general to whom the expedition was entrusted. 
At the peace of Cateau, in 1559, Henry the Second, 
King of France, restored his Corsican conquests, not 
to the republic, but to the bank. In like manner, 
when the insurrection began anew in that island, in 
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1563, the bank prosecuted the war to its conclasion ; 
and the oath of submission, taken by the rebel chiefs 
when they laid down their arms and returned to their 
allegiance, in 1568, was tendered by, aind received in 
the name of the bank. 

What renders the history of this institution stil) 
more remarkable is, that its administration has always 
been as permanent and unchangeable, as that of the 
republic has been agitated and fluctuating. No alter- 
ation ever took place in the mode of governing and 
regulating the affairs of the bank ; and two sovereign 
and independent powers, at war with each other, have 
been within the walls of the city, without producing 
the slightest shock. This confidence, and the facility 
which the bank gave to many operations of commerce, 
and the security which it held out to those who had 
vested their property in it, made it of great importance 
to the republic, after the loss of her cqlonies, and the 
diminution of her trade. 

5. Bank of Stockholm, 

This bank was established by the government in 
1657. Its capital was 500,000 specie crowns. It is- 
sued notes bearing interest, and payable to the bearer. 
It borrowed money at 4 per cent., and lent it at 6* 
The affairs of this bank were so well administered, 
that at the death of Charles XII. its capital had aug- 
mented to 5,000>000. 

Another bank was established, and soon united to 
the first They now made advances to the govern- 
ment, and to the nobility ; increased their paper to 
600,000,000 of crowns of copper, or about £8,000,000 
sterling. The debts of the state swelled; huury 
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and axpenae increafled ; ev«n copper disappeared 
in bars, as in coin ; and the bank paper could not 
be Uqaidatod, even in this coarse metal ; it fell to 
the ninety-sixth part of that for which it was issved. 
The government at last owed to this bank asore 
than 80,000,000 of silver crowns, or more tfasn 
£60^000,000 sterling. 

Gastavns III. by some wise aad vigoioua measures* 
remedied much of this disorder; bnt at last de- 
stroyed his own laboois, by making war on Russia. 
From this time, Sweden was overwhelmed by a paper 
money without value, and was so completely stripped 
of metallic currency, as to use notes of the low valae 
of sixpence ! 

6. Banic rf Copenhagen, 

The Bank of Copenhagen was, like that of Stock- 
holm, founded by royal authority • It was established 
in 1736, with a capital of 500,0<X) crowns. In 1745, 
it applied to the government to be relieved of the 
obligation to pay in coin ; it continued still to 
issue its paper, and to make advances to the state and 
to individuals. The public suffered, bat the pro- 
prietors gained ; and their dividend was so large, that 
the shares of the bank sold for three times their origi- 
nal deposit. 

This bank had issued 11,000,000 of paper crowns 
when the king returned their' deposits to the shaie- 
holders, and became himself the sole proprietor. The 
paper issued, was twenty times the amount of the 
capital, which had been increased to 600,000 crowns. 
The king carried this issue to 16,000,000 ; specie dis- 
appeared, and paper notes were issued for as low a 
sura as a single crown. 
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The evil was at its height, when some remedy was 
itteinpted. In 1791, all fartlier emission was for- 
Mden, and a progressive liquidation ordered. A 
Bfv bank, called the " Specie Bank," was created 
hf a capital, in shares, of 3,400,000 crowns. This 
kMk was to be independent of the government ; and the 
diKctors, who were sworn to be faithful, were, at the 
saae time, in all that related to the bank, relieved 
feimally from their oath to the sovereign. The issue 
0f Botes was limited to less than double the amount 
«f tpecie in its coffers. The former bank was to with- 
drew annually 750,000 of its paper crowns. 

By all these means it was hoped to relieve Den- 
■mk, in less than fifteen years, fh>m its oppressive 
loal of paper money ; but the event did not justify 
tUs expectation. When once the gangrene of a 
fotoed state paper money has seized on a country, 
the government and individuals struggle in vun to 
extirpate this " caries" of the political economy, by the 
legimen of alteratives, mild and slow in their ope- 
ration. Only a decided and prompt, though painful 
excision, could relieve and save Denmark, sunk under 
an increasing depreciation. In 1804, the new notes 
lost 25 per cent, in exchange with the currency in 
which they were payable ; the notes of the old bank 
were at a discount of 45. In October, 1813, the 
depreciation was such, that 1800 crowns in paper, 
were offered for one crown in silver! 

7. Bank rf Vienna. 
This bank was founded by Maria Theresa, during 
die seven yean' war. The empress issued simply 
bills of credit for 12,000,000 of florins, ordering a 

F 
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proportion of the taxes to be receivable in this paper 
only ; this regulation gave them a value higher than the 
metallic currency* The provincial treasuries found 
this paper very convenient, as it avoided perpetual 
transport of specie to and from the capital. Bat 
these operations were repeated too often, and carried 
so far, that all metallic money disappeared, and was 
exported or hidden. 

At last, in 1797, (the very year in which the 
Bank of England suspended its cash payments), the 
Bank of Vienna could pay its notes no longer, and 
was freed from the obligation to discharge them ia 
metallic money, and all were obliged by law to receive 
them as current money ; they now ceased to be a 
paper, or bank bills of credit, and became a forced 
state paper money. 

Its depreciation soon followed, but was accelerated 
and exaggerated by the expedient of creating a cop- 
per coinage of little value : one hundred pounds of 
copper was coined into 2400 pieces, and stamped as 
of the value of 600 florins. 

In 1810, a florin of silver exchanged for 12 or 
13 florins in paper. The emission of this paper was 
carried beyond 1,000,000,000 of florins, till, in Fe- 
bruary, 1811, the Austrian government declared it 
would issue no more ; and ordered it to be liquidated 
at one fifth part of its nominal value, in a new paper 
money, called " Bills of B«demption ;" a sort of 
sinking fund, to be discharged by the sale of eccle- 
siastical property. 

Though this paper was little better than the former, 
the reduction of quantity alone served to assist its 
currency and support its value : and in May, IBiSi 
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100 florins of siWer would exchange for only 186 of 
tbig paper, while the former had fallen below 12 to 1. 

8. Bank of Berlin. 

The bank of Berlin was ' founded in 1765, and 
issued notes of from four to a thousand livres; the 
bank livre is an ideal money, worth, at par, one and five 
sixteenths of the crown of English currency. ' This 
paper has always been liquidaited most exactly ; but 
neither the wisdom nor the good futh of the Prussian 
government could protect it from the risk attendant 
on such institutions. The capture of Berlin by the 
French, in 1806, suspended the payments of the 
bank ; but they have since been entirely dischargied, 
and the bank re-established. 

9: BankofRuiHa. 

When tlje Empress Catherine commenced the war 
against the Turks, in 1768, she established the Bank 
of Assignaf s, designed to issue notts or bills payable 
to the bearer. In the manifesto by which it was 
created, these notes were declared, in general terms; 
and very indidtinctly, to be payable in " current 
money." This promise, however, was soon dispelled. 
In the first months of their issue, it was ascertained 
that they would be discharged in copper money only, 
in imitation of the Bank of Stockholm. But this* 
was as impossible, as it was improper. The value of 
copper was too small and too variable, and its trans* 
port impracticable for the purpose. As copper could ' 
notbe l^e basis of guarantee for the value of these 
notes, they soon ceased to be notes of credit, and 
became merely a state paper motiey. 
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For a tioie, however, this p^er moiiey, by its c 
nience, Iheconlidence of thepeoplie, the moderation of 
the government in its issue, and the regulation that it 
should be received instead of specie in all the govern- 
ment, treasuries, bore a value above its nominal par 
with silver. In the first eighteeny ears, only 40,000,000, 
(equivalent then to nearly ^5^000,000 sterling) were 
issued, and no note for less than 25 roubles) or about 
JESy at the exchange of that time. 

This proceeding, with the real advantages of paper 
currency, made the assignats so agreeable to the 
public, that until 1788, they preserved an agio or 
premium of 5 per cent, above copper money « and 
silver had not more than 3 per cent premium in its 
favour. In 1774, at the peace of that date, paper was 
on a par with silver. 

In 1786, the empress created a loan bank, and in- 
creased the mass of assignats to 100,000,000, en- 
gaging to carry it no farther: but the wars with 
Turkey, Sweden, Poland, and Persia, forced her to 
break this engagement in the year 1790. At her 
decease, in 1796, the assignats in circulation weie 
about 160,000,000 of roubles. 

This mcrease was too great and too sudden, and 
led to depreciation. In 1788, paper was at discoant ; 
in 1795, it had sunk nearly one third, and metallic 
currency had disappeared, so much the more, because 
paper notes of 10 and of 5 roubles were issued, and 
all payments made in paper and in copper. 

In 1800, the assignats sunk to a discount even with 
copper, which produced new difiiculttes; and they 
were afterwards depreciated to nearly one fourth of 
the nominal value of their issue. 
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10. Bank of England. 

The Bank of England is the greatest bank of 
circnlation in Europe. It was established in 1690, 
by charter, and was projected by Mr. Patterson, a keen 
and ardent Scotsman, who also conceived the grand 
design of uniting the great oceans of the Atlantic 
and the Pacificj by ah establishment at the Isthmus 
of Darien. The original capital was e£l»200,00a, 
Which was lent to King William and Queen Mary at 
the high rate of ^100,000 a year. It soon required 
an additional subscription of j£S0O,0O0* 

Great Britain has had an advantage over all the 
other states of Europe, from her private and provin- 
cial banks, which, with proper regulation and pru- 
dence, might be sufficient for all the real wants of 
foreign commerce. The Bank of England has com- 
bined the proper business of commercial banking wiUi 
the national finance, and is now less a bank of cir- 
culation than an engine of the government. All its 
capital is placed in the public funds ; the greater 
part of its advances is made to the government; a 
moderate proportion only of its paper money is em- 
ployed for discounts for merchants. 

The Bank of £!ngland, like all other public banks, 
has been exposed to the shocks of public convul- 
sion. During the invasion of 1745, time was gained 
by counting out sixpences. The embarrassment 
which its connexion with the government brought 
on in 1797, and the suspension of metallic pay- 
ments at this period, reduced the bank notes from 
a paper of commercial credit, to a state paper 
money. At this time, only ^8,600,000 of its notes 
were in circulation, and not ^1,300,000 of specie in 
F 3 
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its ooffen. It was then disooTeied^.that nine-tenths 
of its paper served the poquMes of goverament, and 
that its uses in the commeice of the country had been 
gieady exaggerated in the poblic opinion ; tlwt it was 
the private hanks that fed and supported the great 
circulation of the country, and not the trifling sum 
of ^3,000,000 of Bank of England paper employed 
in the discount of commercial bills. 

So much have the affairs of the bank since 
improved, that it is now supposed that it can, with 
its boUion and bills discounted, withdraw in one 
liour (if it were physically possible) all its notes, 
not exceeding, perhaps, at this Ume, ^26,000,O0O« 
The capital 'of its proprietors and the amount of its 
accumulations then remain, all vested in the public 
funds, or advanced on the Exchequer bills of the 
state. In this oase there is no cause for public alarm, 
as to credit or solvency ; but the mechanism of the 
bank is essential to the motion of all our payments, 
of which it is the centre and the pivot of regulation, 
as of impetus and progression. 

It is a remarkable cireumstance, that although the 
Bank of England was originally projected by a 
Scotsman, yet it has been a constant practice, almost 
from the period of its first establishment, to exclude 
all Scotsmen fkom a share in its direction. They 
probably think with the Irishman, who some years 
ago, feeling indignant at the superior influence of the 
Scotch over his own countrymen, remarked, "That 
if ever a Scotch plebeian succeeded in acquiring a 
fortune in China, he would end by becoming prime 
minister there ; and if the Chinese emperor would let 
him go on, there would not be a single ecdesiastica), 
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civil, or military situation in the whole empire, that 
in the course of ten years would not be filled by 
Scotsmen." 

CAUSE OF THE DEFEAT OP THE 
SPANISH ARMADA. 
A single English merchant secured Queen Elizabeth 
against all the danger with which she was threatened 
by the soi-disant invincible armada. When the queen 
was apprised of the designs of Spain, she had no 
ships capable of being opposed to the Spanbh fleet ; 
as a part of those which were lying in the ports and 
docks could only be used after twelve months. Mr. 
Thomas Sutton, who founded the Charter House, how- 
ever, being well acquainted with the state of the Spa- 
niith finances, knew that the Spanish fleet could not 
set sail, but through the medium of bills, which were 
to be drawn upon the Genoese Bank. He therefore 
conceived the idea of buying up all the paper or bills 
that could be met with in every commercial town in 
Europe, and to deposit them in the Bank of Genoa, 
that by his large remittances he might have that bank 
so in his power, as to incapacitate it, whenever be 
chose, from giving any aid to the Spaniards. Being 
well aware that it only required to let those remittances 
remain at Genoa, until the season should obstruct the 
sailing of the fleet, he calculated that these exchange 
operations would cost about £40,000 sterling, and he 
proposed to the queen to extricate her at this price 
from the dilemma. The proposal was accepted and 
carried into efiect with so much secrecy, that Philip's 
hands were tied, and he could not send out the fleet 
tin the following year. 
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PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL. 

While the dark ages of Europe remained strangen 
to every branch of useful knowledgei commerce was 
equally limited and neglected. Where the mind is 
enlarged and enlightened by learning, plans of com- 
merce speedily rise into action ; and these in return 
bring from every part of the world new acqubitions 
to philosophy and science. We find, accordingly, 
that exactly in proportion to the extent of intercourse 
which prevails among mankind, barbarity or civilisa- 
tion prevails. When the gloom of the feudal system 
hung heaviest over Europe, its whole commerce was 
carried on by a few unwieldy vessels, which coasted 
along its shores ; and mendicant friars and ignorant 
pilgrims were the only circulators of the little litera- 
ture that existed from monastery to monastery. The 
products in which the merchant trafficked, were all 
of the first necessity ; and the literary intelligence of 
the monkish itinerant seldom comprised any thing 
more important than the last new heresy which had 
disturbed the cloisters, or the name of the scholastic 
drone who had last disputed on the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy at some University. 

The Crusades began at length to have som* effect 
on the commerce of Europe. The Hans Towns re- 
ceived charters of liberty, and united together for 
the protection of their trade against the numerous pi- 
rates of the Baltic The Lombards opened a lucrative 
traffic with the ports of Egypt, whence they imported 
into Europe the riches of the East ; and Bruges in 
Flanders, the mart between them and the Hans 
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Towns, became in conseqaenoe sarromided with the 
best cidUvated fields m ail Europe ; a striking proof 
of the beneficial inflaence of commerce on agricoltore. 
Yet these were bat gleams of light, which it was 
reserved to the renowned Don Henrj, Prince of 
Portugal, to prevent firom again setting in the depths 
of night. The Hans Towns were liable to be boned 
IB the victories of a tyrant, and the trade with Egypt 
was exceedingly insecore and precarious. Europe 
was still enveloped in ignorance ; and though the 
mariner's compass was invented before the birth of 
Henry, it was improved to no naval advantage. 
One successful tyrant might have overwhelmed the 
system, and extinguished the spirit of commerce, for 
it stood on a much narrower and much feebler basis 
than in the days of Pbcenician and Grecian coloniza- 
tion. Yet these mighty fabrics, many centuries be- 
fore, had been swallowed up in the desolation of eon- 
quest. A broader and more permanent foundation 
of commerce than the world had yet seen, an universal 
bans, was yet wanting to bless mankind, and Don 
Henry was bom to give it. 

" For then from ancient gloom emerg*d 

The rising world of trade ; the genius, then. 

Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 

Had slumber'd on the vast Atlantic deep 

Eor idle ages, starting, heard at last 

The Lusitanian prince, who heav'n inspirM 

To love of useful glory, rous'd mankind. 

And in unbounded commerce mix*d the world. '* 

THOMSON. 

In 1419, tliree years before the reduction of the 
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important fortress of Ceuta, Prince Henry, who held 
the chief command of the Portagoese foirces in 
Africa, sent a ship to make discoveries on the Barbary 
coast Cape Nain was then the ne plus ultra of 
European navigation ; the ship sent by Henry, how- 
ever, passed it sixty leagues, and reached Cape 
Bojador, beyond which it was deterred from ventu- 
ring by a violent current, which runs for about six 
leagues off that Cape ; the navigators not considering, 
that by venturing out to the ocean, the current might 
be avoided. 

About a league and a half from Cape St. Vincent, 
in the kingdom of Algarve, Don Henry had observed 
a small but commodious sitqation for a seaport town. 
On this spot, supposed to be the Promontorium Sa* 
crum of the Bomans, he built a town, called Sagres, 
which was long reputed to be the best planned and 
fortified of any in Portugal. Here, says Faria, where 
the view of the ocean inspired his hopes and exertions, 
he erected his arsenals, and built and harboured his 
ships. And here, leaving the bustle and cares of 
state to his father and brothers, he retired, like a phi- 
losopher, from the world, in order to render his stu- 
dies of the utmost importance to its happiness. To 
the arts of ship building and navigation, he devoted 
his chief attention 3 and to his sagacity and science 
is the world indebted for the first idea of the use 
which might be made of the compass in navigating the 
ocean ; as also of the manner in which the longitude 
and latitude might be ascertained by astronomical 
observations. 

In 1418, the prince despatched Juan Gonsalex 
Zarco and Tristan Vax, on another expedition of db- 
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poferyio the AIncan .coast, with special, instnictions 
to at^enipt the passage of Cape Bojador. The two 
navigators, however, lost their coarse in a storm, and 
were drivento a little island, which in the joy of their 
deliverance thej named Puerto Santo, or the Holy 
Haven, whence they returned to Sagrez. 

The discoverers of Puerto Santo, accompanied hy 
Bartholomew Perestrello, were. with three ^hips sent 
cot on farther trial y. Perestrello having sowed some 
seedsj and left some. cattle at Holy Haven, returned 
to Portugal* Unluckily he also, left on the island 
two rabhits, whose young so increased, that in a few 
years it was found not habitable ; every vegetable 
being destroyed by the great increase of these ani- 
mals. Zarco and Vaz directing, their course south* 
ward, discovered, in 1419, the islaftd of Madeira; 
and this rich and beautiful island, which soon yielded 
a considerable revenue, was the first reward of the en-, 
terprises of Prince Henry. 

The island of Madeira had indeed been visited 
before, but this was the first settlement of that island 
since the da^s .of. Carthaginian commerce. The 
Azores, Canaries, and Cape de Verd Islands, were 
frequented by that trading people ; but such was the 
grossness of the Roman policy, that after the fall of 
Carthage, the navigation to these parts ceased. The 
story of Macham, the, Englishman, who buried his 
mistress in Madeira, in 1344, is also well known. 
Until the time of Henry, however, the regular naviga- 
tion to^ the Madeira Islands was unknown to the 
modems. 

From the discovery . of Madeira, twelve years 
elapsed in unsuccessful endeavours, on the part of 
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Prinee Heory, to carry the mmgation iivflier ; \hX 
be was now more happy, for one of his cmptaim, 
named Gaiianes, in 1434, pataed the Gape of Bojador, 
till then invincible ; an action, says Faria, in common 
opinion, not inferior to the laboors of Hercnles. 

Galianez the nest year, aocoropanied by Gonsales 
Baldaya, carried his discoveries many leagues farther. 
In 1440, Anthony Gonsalez brought some Moors 
prisoners to Lisbon, whom he had taken forty-two 
leagues beyond Cape Bojador ; but in 1442, he wss 
sent back with them to Africa, in order to try and 
open through their medium a correspondence with the 
country. One of the Moors escaped from him ; hot 
ten blacks of Guinea, and a considerable quantity of 
gold dust, were given in ransom for two others. A 
rivulet at the place of landing, was named by Gon- 
sales, Rio del Oro, or the River of Gold. And the 
islands of Adeget, Argaim, and De las Garcis, were 
now discovered. 

These Guinea Blacks, the first evei' seen in Por- 
tugal, and the gold dust, excited other passions besides 
admiration. A company was formed at Lagos, under 
the auspices of Prince Henry, to carry on a traffic 
with the newly discovered countries; and in 1446, 
Anthony Gonsales and two other captains were sent 
to enter into a treaty of peace and traffic with the 
natives of Rio del Oro, and also to attempt their con- 
version. The proposition was, however, rejected by 
the barbarians, one of whom came voluntarily to 
Portugal, while one of the Portuguese, Juan Fenss- 
dez, remained with the natives, to observe tbdr man- 
nars, and become acquainted with the products of the 
country. 
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In 1447, upwards of thirty sliips followed the route 
of traffic which was now opened . In 1448, Fernando 
Alonzo was sent ambassador to the King of Cabo 
Verde, to conclude a treaty of trade and alliance ; bat 
through the treachery of the natives, he failed in hu 
object. In 1449, the Azores were discovered by 
Gonsalo Velio, and the coast sixty leagues beyond 
Cape Verde, was vbited by the fleets of Henry. It 
is also certain, that some of his commanders passed 
tiie equinoctia] line. It was the custom of his sailors 
to leave his motto. Talent de Henfaire, wherever they 
came ; and in 1535, Loaya, a Spanish captain, found 
that device carved on the bark of a tree in the isle of 
St. Matthew, in the second degree of south latitude. 
Prince Henry had now with inflexible perseverance 
prosecuted his discoveries for upwards of forty years. 
His father, John I., concurred with him in his views, 
and gave him every assistance ; his brother, Khig 
Edward, during liis short reign, was the same as his 
father had been ; nor was the regency of his brother, 
Don Pedro, less auspicious to him. At the town of 
Sagrez, from which he had not moved for many 
years, except when called to court on some emer- 
gency of state, Don Henry, now in his sixty-seventh 
year, yielded to the stroke of fkte in 1463, gratl- 
fied with the certain prospect that the route to the 
Eastern world would one day crown thelenterprises to 
which he had given birth. He bad ihe happiness to 
see the naval superiority of his country over the 
Moors, established on the most solid basis ; trade 
greatly upon the increase ; and a door opened to the 
universal spread of Christianity and civilisation. And 
to him, as to tiieir primary author, are due all the 

G 
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inestiiuable advantitges wbich ever have Aowed, or 
ever will flow» from the discovery of the greatest part 
of Afiriea, the East and West Indies. 

THE FIRST MAN STEALER. 
John de Castilla has the infamy of standing first on 
the list of those whose viUanies have disgraced the 
spirit of commerce* and afforded the loadest com- 
plaints against the progress of navigation. Havmg 
made a voyage to the Canaries in 1447, he was dia- 
satisfied with the value of the cargo he procured ; and 
by way of indemniBcation, ungratefully seized twenty 
of the natives of Goroera, who had assisted him, and 
brought them as slaves to Portugal. Prince Henry, 
however, resented this outrage ; and after giving the 
captives some valuable presents of clothes, restored 
them to freedom and their native country. 

VASCO DE GAMA. 

The discovery of India, to which snch great ad- 
vances had been made by Prince Henry of Portugal, 
was, thirty-four years after his death, accomplished 
through the heroic intrepidity of the illustrious Vasco 
de Gama. 

The voyage of Gama has been called merely a 
coasting one, and therefore much less dangerous and 
heroical than that of Columbus and Magellan. But 
this, it b presumed, is an. opinion hastily taken up, 
and founded on ignorance. Columbus and Magellan 
undertook to navigate unknown oceans, and so did 
Gama, who stood out to sea £ur upwards of thrf& 
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months of tempestuous weather, in order to double the 
Cape of Good Hope, hitherto deemed impjissable* 
The tempests which afflicted Columbus and Magellan, 
are described by their different historians as far less 
tremendous than those which attacked Gama. The poet 
of the Seasons, in depicting a tempest at sea, selects 
that encountered bj Gama, as an example of all that 
18 most terrific in this conflict of elements. 

" With sqch mad seas, the daring Gama fought. 

For many a day, and many a dreadful night ; 

Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape, 

By bold ambition led.*' 
From every circumstance, it b evident that Gama 
had determined not to return unless he discovered 
India. Nothing less than such a resolution, to perish 
or attain hia point , could have led him on. It was this 
resolution which inspired him, when, on the general 
nuitiny of his crew, he put the chief conspirators and 
all the pilots in irons ; whilst he himself, with bis 
faithful brother, Coeiio, and a few others, stood. night 
and day to the helm, until they doubled the Cape, 
and beheld the it>ad to India before .them. It was this 
ivhich made him still persevere, when he fell into the 
strong current off Ethiopia, that drove him for a time 
he knew not whither. How different tlie conduct of 
.Columbus ! When steering southward in search of a 
continent, he met great currents, which he imagined 
•were the rising of the sea, towards the canopy of 
heaven ; which, for aught he knew, say the authors of 
the Universal History, he might touch towards the 
South ; he therefore turned his course, and steered to 
the west ; from which, after all, he returned without 
G 2 
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being oertuii whether tiie land hediseorered at the 
month of the Oroonoko, was an island or a contineirt ! 

PORTUGUESE EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

When Gania arrived in India, he found, contrary 
to all expectation, that a great and potent common- 
wealth of Mahommedan merchants, deeply skilled in 
all the arts and views of commerce, was already scat* 
tered over the Eastern world. They had settlements 
on every station, from Soffalato China, and, though 
under different governments, formed in reality one 
great empire. 

The Moors immediately foresaw what injury their 
trade would sustain, weie Europeans to become ac- 
quainted with the Asiatic seas. They exerted every 
fraudful art, that not one man of Gama's fleet might 
return to Europe ; and when these arte were baffled 
by the prudence and courage of the Portuguese, th«y 
declared open hostility against them. 

Garrisons and warlike fleets were now absolutely 
necessary to the existence of a naval commerce between 
Europe and Asia. On the return of Gama, Cabial 
was sent out with an armed fleet of thirteen vessels ; 
his orders were to make alliances, to establish forts 
and factories, and to repel hostilities. He succeeded 
in his mission, and was followed by other commander*, 
who greatly extended the Portuguese settlements. 
It remained, however, to the great Albuquerque, to 
reduce these under a regular plan of empire. In the 
short spacb of five years, this able and disinterested 
governor not only opened all the Eastern world to 
the commerce of Portugal, but by a humane and ex- 
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aited policy, established such regulations for the con- 
duct of the Portuguese subjects in the East, as made 
them respected and beloved by the natives. Under 
Albuquerque, the proud boast of the historian Faria 
was justified. " The trophies of our victories," sf^jri 
he, " are not bruised helmets and warlike engines, 
hung on the trees of the mountains ; but cities, islands, 
and kingdoms, first humbled under our feet, and then, 
joyfully worshipping our government." The Princes 
of India viewed Albuquerque as their father ; and on 
his death, clothed themselves in mourning. He was 
buried at Goa ; and it became customary for the Ma- 
hommedans, and Gentoo inhabitants of that city, 
when afterwards injured by the Portuguese, to come 
and weep at his tomb, uttof their complaints to his 
manes, and call upon his God to avenge their 
wrongs. 

The policy of Albuquerque's government was, how- 
ever, deficient in one important respect To increase 
the population and riches, and thence the strength of 
the mother country, by the exportation of her do- 
mestic produce, is the great and only real advantage 
of foreign settlement. But this appears never to have 
been understood by the Portuguese. To raise ,a 
revenue for the king, his master, an an honourable 
manner, was the sole object of Albuquerque. 

Had he even appreciated the domestic advantages 
of a free trade, it was not in his power to open it. 
The King of Portugal was, from the first, sole mer- 
chant ; every factory was his, and the traffic between 
Portugal and India was in the strictest sense a regal 
mcnopoly. In the course of time, the viceroys ob- 
tained leave to trade on their own account from India 
G S 
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to Portugal ; bnt they were tint allowed to eteeed a 
Ihnfted and deteramied poition. Afterwards, Ae 
same favoar was extended to many other penon, 
both of the civil and of the nrifitary profession, but 
stiB accompanied with great limftations and restric- 
tbns. The commerce in precious stones, pearls of 
every sSae, spices, niCre, sandals, and porcelain > were 
always reserved to the crown. And at last, the 
viceroys and all offidfers, both civil and military, 
were prohibited firom carrying on any kind of com- 
merce betweM India and Portagal, by a law of the 
year 1687. 

Although the Pbrtagnese were tkos ezclnded firom 
participating individaaily in traffic between India 
and the mother country, the royal monopoly did aot 
prevent a sort of free trade from arising in the eastern 
seas. Which was destined in time to bring destruotifni 
upon the Fortagnese empire in the East After the 
death of Albuqoenyoe, say the Portnguese antbom, 
commenced the period when the soldiers no more 
followed the dictates of honour ; when those who bad 
been captains, became traders, and rapacious plun- 
derers of the innocent natives^ They did not attempt 
to encroach upon the trade with Europe, bat they 
interfered, witboat scruple or restraint, in the com- 
merce of the Moors and Indians. They carried the 
commodities of Ethiopia, and of the coasts around 
Ormne, to Malacca and China ', and in return, dis- 
tributed the products of the eastern, over the western 
shores of the Indian ocean. They were not mer- 
chants» however, but pirates ; " for it was usunl for 
them," says Faria, " to obtain the loading of their 
ships in the military way, as if upon forage in an 
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enemy's conntrj." Such rapitkij natoniUy produced' 
attempts at resistance and revenge ; and tfie nritifary 
power of the soyercign of Portugal was wasted in 
protecting the mercenary private adventares of his 
officers, at the expense both of the natronal character 
and welfare. 

When Sonza became vtceroyi being highly cha- 
grined to see the military rank unenvied, and his 
forces weakened by the great nambers who quitted 
the service on purpose to enrich themselves in the 
coasting trade, he endeavoared to render commerce 
both disadvantageous and infamous. He laid the 
costom-honses under new regulations. He lowered 
considerably the duties on the traffic of all Moorish 
and Asiatic merchants, while he heightened the rates 
on the Portuguese traders ; and felons and murderers 
banished from Lisbon, were by Souza protected and 
encouraged to become merchants, as the only persons 
proper for such employment. Although he thus 
laboured to render the military service the sole object 
of Portuguese ambition, he was at the same time so 
inconsistent as to reduce the pay of the military. At the 
siege of Batecalla, the Portuguese soldiers quarrelled 
about the booty ; and while fighting with each other, 
were attacked by the natives and put to flight. 
SoQza commanded them to return to the charge, and 
revenge their repulse. *' Let those who are rich re* 
venge it," exclaimed the soldiers; "we come to 
make good by plunder, the pay of which we are de- 
prived." Fmding the mutiny violent, Sonza retired 
to the ships ; but the next day he renewed (be 
siege j'the city was taken, and the streets ran with 
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blood ; such was the rage of the armj to recompenae 

themselves by spoliation. 

The coasting trade of the private adventurers be- 
came more and more piratical, and gave birth to an 
endless succession of petty but bloody wars ; so 
that the traffic between India and Europe, which had 
raised the Caliphs of j^gypt to the height of their 
formidable power, and which had enriched Venice, 
was at length found scarcely sufficient to defray the 
expenses of maintaining the Portuguese government 
in^the East. The crown was not only crippled in its 
exertions to embrace a monopoly, which was at all 
times too vast for its means ; but it was put to an in- 
crease of expense, which actually made that mono- 
poly of no value whatever. During the first fifty 
years, which was the most flourishing period of Por- 
tuguese Asia, nine or ten vessels sailed annually from 
Lisbon for India ; but ere the close of the century, the 
average number was reduced to two and three, and 
some jears not one ship sailed, either from Lisbon to 
India, or from India to Lisbon. 

When the unfortunate Sebastian lost bis crown in 
his African expedition, disunion and licentioosness 
had reached their height in Portuguese India. The 
natives perceived the growing weakness of their op- 
pressors, and foretold their approaching fall. About 
fifty years before thu period, it was the general 
opinion of India, that the Portuguese were, among 
men, what lions are among beasts ; ** and for the 
same reason,*' said an Indian captive to a Portuguese 
officer, '* Nature has appointed that your species 
should be equally few." But as soon as they begun 
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to riot in those IvixiiriesirUch were the Iroit of their 
audacious TiUanieSy these se&timents' naderwent a 
change. '* Let them alone," said an Inditn prince 
to another ; *' the frauds of their rerenne, and their 
lore of loxurj, will soon rein them. What they gain 
as brave soldiers, they will soon lose as avarieious 
merchants. They now conquer Asia, but Asia will 
conquer them." In like manner, a King of Persia 
asked a Portuguese captain, " how many of the In* 
dian viceroys had been beheaded by the Kings of Por- 
tugal?" " Not one," answered the officer. "Then 
you will not long,** replied the Persian prince, " be 
the masters of India.*' 

In 1586, the court of Lisbon conceived the idea of 
farming the royal monopoly of the trade between 
Europe and India to a company of merchants, in 
the hope that it might, under their management, be 
rendered more adequate to the expenditure required 
for the support of the government of India. The 
Portuguese East India Company was accordingly 
established, and to them all the privileges of the 
crown were assigned, on condition of their underta- 
king the annual equipment of the squadnm sent out 
to India. 

When this new commercial regulation was known 
in India, it excited the greatest discontent, and all 
the authority of the viceroy and clergy was hardly 
sufficient to suppress an insurrection at Goa. By its 
doe operation, the lucrative licentiousness of the pri- 
vate traders would have received some limits ; and 
tlus threatened check upon tiieir immense profits, 
spread s general alarm. There were stated voyages, 
performed under the direction of the viceroy, to col- 
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lect ifae, king's revenues in tb« different setUemeiits ; 
the commanders of these squadrons acted now 
without restraint as private roerchantSy and their pror 
fits were almost incredible. According to Faria's 
estimate, the vojage from Goa to China and Japan 
brought the captain one hundred thousand crowns, 
merely fur the. freight of goods belonging to othei:i, 
which he carried; tliat from Coromandel to Maiaccii, 
20^000 ; from Goa to Mozambique, 24,000 ; and the 
short voyage to Ceylon, 4300. Besides these large 
sums, they had the profits equally ^at on whatever 
articles they chose to deal in on their own accoiii^ 
Even the viceroys had become private traders. In addi- 
tion to their own yearly sali^ries, some of them cleared 
three, some five, and some eight hundred thoosand 
ducats a year by merchandize. The combination 
raised against the company was from all these cir- 
curastances so formidable, that all its efforts to esta- 
blish itself proved abortive ', and the power of ihm 
viceroy, and the piratical oligarchy, of which he was 
the head, continued as predominant as ever. 

The Dutch at length made their appearance in the 
Indian seas, and were the heralds of the total sub- 
version of the Asiatic empire of Portugal. The 
Portuguese valour seemed to revive for a time, and 
the Dutch in many engagements were defeated. 
Their vanquished fleets, however, carried rich cargoes 
to Europe, and soon returned with fresh supplies* 
They bad, at the same time, a powerful ally in the 
detestation with which the Portuguese name was now 
regarded throughout India. That rooted odium to 
which their villanies and cruelties had given birth, 
4ind had long nourished, was now felt to operate more 
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against them, than mtilion^ in arms. However often 
defeated -in war, the Dotch commerce kept still 
iucreasiug; tbe harbours of India received them 
with kindness, and gave them assistance ; while the 
friendless detested Portuguese, though victorious in 
almost every contest,, were harassed out of measure, 
and weakened every day by losses which tliey had 
no means of repairing. The mother country, to 
which the vain glory of maintaining a dominion 
which yielded nothing, had long ceased to have 
any charms, made no effort to arrest its fall ; bat on 
the contrary, sent directions to the viceroy for the 
dme being, to raise money for the support of his 
government, by disposing of every employment and 
office under him by public sale, to the highest bidder. 
The numerous Portuguese forts were, one after another, 
stripped of the territory attached to them, and many of 
them suffered to fall into such decay, as to be no longer 
46nable. Shipwrecks and dreadful tempests added to 
the miseries of the Portuguese ; and at last the only 
events worth recording in a viceroyship, were the so- 
lemn feasts of propitiation held at Goa. In some of 
>the!ie, the cidsens lay day and night on tbe floors of 
the churches, imploring the divine mercy in the deepest 
and most awful silence, while not a sound was to be 
heard in the mournful streets. 

So little regard did Portugal, or rather Spain, which 
bad usurped the dominion of that country, now pay 
to India, that at one time three years elapsed without 
the viceroy receiving a single letter from the court of 
-his sovereign. A succession of viceroys was, however, 
continued ; but of all their numerous settlements 
on every coast of the Eastern world, the ports of 
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Ooa and Dio in lodU, and tbe Isle of Macao ia 
CantoDi alone remained in the possession of the Por- 
tognese. Of the state to which their trade was now 
reduced, the Abb^ Raynal presents a miserable 
pictare. Two small vessels, he says, often Chinese, 
once in the year cany some porcelain to Goa and 
Dio ; but these must touch af Surat and other ports, to 
complete their return of silk and spiceries ; and one 
ship with a poor cargo, partly furnished by the two 
sloops of Macao, and partly furnished ftom the 
English, sails once in the year from Goa to Usbon. 
Such is tlie fal( of tl^at power which once commanded 
the eommeite of Africa and Asia, from the straits of 
Gibraltar to tbe eastern side of Japan. 



PORTUGUESE AND CHINESE. 

Tbe King of Portugal, desirous of opening a tiade 
with China, sent an ambassador and one of his 
captains to propose a commercial alliance. The 
embassy was gladty received, and a treaty concluded 
for a free trade with the harbour of Canton. Sequejra, 
the Pgrtttgue%e governor of India, afterwards sent 
Simon de Andrade with five ships to China ; and 
whatever had been gained by the policy of the (iist 
envoy, was lost by tbe insolence and folly of bis 
successor. As if he bad arrived among beings of an 
inferior order, he assumed an authority like that which 
is clumed by man ovar the brute creation. He seised 
the island of Tamorl opposite to Canton. Here he 
erected a port and a gallows, and while he plundered 
the merchants, the wives and daught^ of tbe 
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principal inhabitants were dragged from their friends 
to his garrison, and the gibbet punished resistance. 
Nor did he stop even here. The Portuguese in India 
wanted slaves, and Andrade thought he had found 
the proper nursery. He published his design to buy 
the youth of both sexes, and in this inhaman traffic, he 
was supplied by the most profligate of the natives. 
These proceedings, however, soon became known to 
the Emperor of China; several of the Portuguese 
were seized, and suffered an ignominious death ; while 
Andrade himself escaped, with much loss, by the 
favour of a tempest, after being forty days harassed 
by a fleet greatly superior to his own. 

Not long after, Alonzo de Melo, ignorant of these 
transactions, entered the harbour of Canton with four 
vessels ; but his ships were instantly seized, and the 
crews massacred by the enraged Chinese. 

The Chinese, however, were too politic a people to 
expel utterly any merchandize from their harbours. 
A few years having elapsed, the Portuguese who 
brought gold from Africa, and spices from India, 
were allowed to purchase the silks, porcelain, and 
tea, of China, at the ports of Sanciam ; and an event 
which refutes , all the Jesuitical accounts of the 
greatness and power of the Chinese Empire, soon gave 
them a better settlement. A pirate, named Tchang- 
si-Iao, made himself master of the little island of 
Macao. Here he built fleets which blocked up the 
ports of China, and laid siege to Canton itself. In 
this crisis of distress, the Chinese implored the assist- 
ance of the Portuguese, whom they had lately ex- 
pelled as the worst of mankind. Two or three Por- 
tuguese ships effected what the potent empire of 
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China could not do, and the island of Macao was 

given them by the emperor, in reward for this eminent 

service. 



AN AWKWARD PASSPORT. 

When the Portuguese were lords of the Indian 
seas, they permitted no ship to sail without a Por- 
tuguese passport. Nor was this much regarded, when 
avarice suggested any pretence for violating it. A 
rich ship of Cananor was, on a groundless assertion of 
its papers being forged, taken and plundered; and to 
conceal the villainy, the unhappy crew were sewed up 
in the sail cloths and drowned. The bodies of the 
Moors being cast on shore by the tide, the King of 
Cananor. who had hitherto been a valuable ally of 
Portugal, was so enraged at the treachery, that he 
joined in a war against the Portuguese, which it re- 
quired their greatest efforts to subdue. 

Sometimes, in place of a pass, the Moorish vessels 
carried their own letters of condemnation, as thus: 
The owner of this ship is a very wicked Moor, I de- 
sire that the first Portuguese captain td whom this is 
shown, may make prize of her. 

ORIGIN OF THE DUTCH ADVENTURES 
TO INDIA. 

When the Portuguese dominion in Asia was in its 
decline, Houtman, a Dutch Merchant, while in jail 
for a debt at Lisbon, planned the establishment of his 
countrymen in the East, He transmitted his scheme 
to Holland, where it soon found admirers and sup - 
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porters ', and nionej was forthwith sent to release the 
projector out. of prison. Houtman then sailed for 
Asia, and returned with such plec^es of encourage- 
ment from the native powers, that the Dutch India 
Company was immediately formed. 

Nothing but the deep detestation in. which the Por- 
tuguese were held, could have made the access to 
India so open to the -Dutch as they found it ; for the 
very first commercial operation in which the Dutch 
were concerned with the natives, betrayed a perfidy 
and meanness of character, but ill qualified to invite 
confidence or esteem. They were detected in offering 
money of base metal for the cargo of the first ship 
which they loaded with spices ', and those who offered 
it were seized by the natives. A squadron, which 
soon after arrived at Temate, endeavoured to rescue 
their countrymen at Java, by force of arms; but were 
repulsed, and compelled to pay the ransom which the 
natives demanded. 



USURY. 
In the thirteenth century, the Lombards frequently 
demanded twenty per cent, for the use of money. 
About the beginning of that century, the Countess of 
Flanders was obliged to borrow in order to pay 
her husband's ransom. She procured the sum requisite, 
partly from Italian merchants, and partly, from Jews. 
The lowest interest which she -paid them was about 
twenty per cent., and some of them . exacted near 
thirty. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
Philip IV. fixed the interest which might be legally 
exacted m the fairs of Champagne, at twenty -per 
H 2 
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cent. The interest of monej in Anragon was some- 
what lower. James I. of Spain fixed it by law at 
eighteen per cenl As late as the year 1490, it 
appears that the interest of money in Pfacentia, 
was at the rate of forty per cent. This is the more 
extraordinary, because at that time the commerce 
of the Italian states was become considerable. 
Charles V. fixed the rate of interest in his dominions 
in the Low Countries, at twelve per cent, bat it was 
not uncommon to exact more than that sum. 

The first mention we have of a rate of interest in 
England, is in the reign of Edward the First, when it 
was ten percent. ; it was afterwards gradually reduced, 
at different times, to its present rate of five per cent., 
at which it was fixed in 1714. 

POSTAGE OF LETTERS. 

The postage of letters, so essential to the purposes 
of commercial intercourse, and which now forms so 
important a branch of the public revenue, was first 
established in the short reign of Richard the Third. 
The plan was originally formed in the reign of his 
brother, Edward, when stages were placed at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles from each otherin order to procore 
Edward the earliest intelligence of the events that 
passed in the coarse of the war with the Scots ; but 
Richard commanded in the expedition, and it was 
principally owing to his sagacity and talents, that the 
merit of the post ought to be attributed, particularly 
as daring his reign it was established over the prin- 
cipal part of the kingdom. 

The revenue of the Post Office in the reign of 
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Queen Anne was only 60,000/r; in 1761, it was 
14!?,400i. ; in 1769. '300^000/. ; in 1794, 445,600/. ; 
in 1800, 745,000/. ; in 1806, 1,108,840/.; and in 
1813,1,414,224/. 

About the year 1730 to 1740, the post was only 
transmitted three times a week from London to 
Edinburgh; and one day, it brought but a single 
letter, which was for a banking-house there; in 
1790, the letters from Edinburgh averaged twelve 
hundred daily. The remittances from Scotland to 
the Post Office, in the ten years preceding 1770, only 
averaged 950O/. ; but from the year 1790 to 1800, 
the annual average amounted to 51,500/. 

Tlie Twopenny-Post Office was established in 1683. 
It was originally planned by a Mr. Povey, author of 
the now obsolete pamphlet, entitled " The Virgin of 
Eden, with the Ettemity of Hell Torments." He 
formed the design of conveying letters by messengers 
to different parts. of. the city and its environs; for 
some time he executed his plan with touch appro- 
bation, and was distinguished by the title of the 
" Halfpenny Carrier." The ministers finding the 
plan too lucrative for a private subject, laid an {in- 
junction on the inventor, restraining him from carrying 
it on any longer; and, without giving him any com- 
pensation, took it into their own hands. 

MAKING CONDITIONS. 
During the reign of James the First, a great dearth 
of com happened, which obliged his majesty to send 
for the Eastland Company. He told them, that to ob- 
viate the present scarcity, they must load their home- 
H 3 
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waid-boand ships with corn ; which they promised to 
do, and so retired. One of the lords of the council 
said to the king, that sach a promise signified little, 
unless they agreed at what price it sboald be sold ; 
on which they were all called back, and acquainted 
that the king desired a more explicit answer. The 
deputy replied, " Sir, we will freight and buy our com 
as cheap as we can, and sell it here as we can afford 
it } but to be confined to any certain price, we cannot." 
Being pressed for a more distinct answer, the deputy, 
who was a great fox hunter, said to the king, " Sir» 
your majesty is a lover of the noble sport of hunting ; 
so am I, and I keep a few dogs ; but if my dog? do 
not love the sport as well as me, I might as well hunt 
with hogs as with dogs." The king replied, "Say 
no more, man, thou art in the right ; go and do as well 
as you can, but be sure you bring the com.*' 

A SINGULAR OBSTACLE. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that the portrait 
of Henry VIII. was the means of preventing a com- 
mercial treaty between the Portuguese and the King 
of Borneo. A Portuguese vessel having touched tA 
that place, opened a trade there with great success* 
The king received the strangers with special favour, 
and they displayed before him the presents with 
which they were prepared. Among other things, was 
the marriage of Henry the Eighth and Catherine re- 
presented in tapestry. When the King of Borneo 
saw the bluff figure of Henry, as large as life, he bade 
the Portuguese pack up their presents, take them on 
board, and leave his dominions immediately* He 
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knew, he said, what they brought him those figares 
for ; that ugly man was to come out in the night, cut 
off his head and take possession of his dominions. 
There was no persuading him out of his imagination, 
and the Portuguese were compelled to abandon a com- 
mercial speculation which was so auspiciously com- 
menced. 



ORIGIN OF CORN FACTORS. 

It was between the years 1740 and 1750, that corn 
in London first began to be bought and sold through 
the medium of a factor or broker. Previous to this 
phin being adopted, the farmers, coastways, used to 
attend Bear-quay once a week, wiih samples of the 
Tarious sorts of grain, then lying off in sloops, &c* 
in the river. Corn being at that time cheap, as well 
88 abundant, it frequently happened that the farmers 
were obliged to return home without selling their 
grain ; and, as the £ssex growers principally used the 
Bull Inn, in Whitechapel (which the buyers, on that 
account, also frequented), some of them, who had a 
good opinion of the landlord, whose name was 
Johnson (originally the shoe-boy of the inn), began to 
leave their samples with him, to be sold at fixed prices ; 
but, afterwards, finding him very expert as a middle 
man, they intrusted him with discretionary power as 
to market prices ; which he managed so much to the 
satisfaction both of buyers and sellers, that, in a short 
time, he opened a little counting-house on Bear- quay, 
and called himself the corn-factor of the Essex farmers. 
This business he enjoyed solely till his death ; and 
acquiring by it a considerable fortune, it devoI?ed on 
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hit son, and afterwan^s on his grandson, whose part- 
ner, a Mr. Neville, who subseqaently took the name 
of Claude Scott, joined in the corn- factoring bosiness 
with the money bequeatt^ed him by the second 
Johnson. . 



EXCLUSION OF THE INQUISITION FROM 
ANTWERP. 

So great was the influence of English Merchant ad- 
venturers in 15d0, that when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth was anxious to have the inquisition introdnced 
into Antwerp, the citizens had no other means for 
effectually influencing the emperor against the mea- 
sure, but to tell him, that the English merchants would 
certainly leave the country, if he brought the inqui- 
sition there. This threat was effectual, for the em- 
peror, on a strict inquiry, found, that the English 
merchants maintained or employed at least twenty 
thousand persons in the city of Antwerp alone, 
besides thirty thousand more in other parts of the 
Netherlands. 



SPANIARDS IN MEXICO. 
Several eminent writers have endeavoured to soften 
the character of Cortez, and have urged the neces- 
sity of war for the slaughters he committed. If any one, 
however, would trace the true character of Cortez and 
his countrymen, he must have recourse lo the nume- 
rous Spanish writers, who were either witnesses of the 
first wars, or soon after travelled in those countries* 
In these he will find many anecdotes not to be found 
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in our modernized histories. It will be seen, that 
Cortez set out to take gold by force, and not by esta- 
blishing any system of commerce with the natives, 
the only just reason for effecting a settlement in a 
foreign country. He was asked by various states, 
what commodities or drugs be wanted, and was pro- 
mised an abundant supply. He and his Spaniards, 
he answered, had a disease at their hearts, which 
nothing but gold could cure ; and he had received in- 
telligence that Mexico abounded with it. Under the 
pretence of a friendly conference, he made Monte- 
zuma his prisoner, and ordered him to pay tribute to 
Charles V. Immense sums were paid, but the de- 
mand was boundless. Tumults ensued. Cortez dis- 
played amazing generalship, and some millions of the 
natives were sacrificed to the disease of his heart. 

Plzarro, however, greatly exceeded Cortez in un- 
mixed barbarity of soul. If we could forget that the 
avarice of Cortez was the cause of a most unjust and 
bloody war, in every other respect he would appear as 
one of the greatest heroes. But Pizarro is a character 
completely detestable, destitute of every spark of gene- 
rosity. He massacred the Peruvians, he ^aid, because 
they were barbarians, and yet he himself could not read. 
Atabalipa, amazed at the art of reading, got a Spaniard 
to write the word Dios (the Spanish for God) on his 
finger. On trying whether the Spaniards agreed in 
what it signified, he discovered that Pizarro alone 
could not read. Pizarro, in revenge for the contempt 
he perceived in the face of Atabalipa, ordered that 
prince to be tried for his life, for having concubines^ 
and being an idolater. Atabalipa was condemned to 
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be baraed ; but on submitting to baptism, he was only 
hanged, 

DUTCH TRADE WITH JAPAN. 
Perhaps there is not such an instance in the annals 
of commerce, of the disgraceful arts to vrhich mer- 
cantile copidity will resort, and the degradation to 
which it will submit, for the attainment of its object, 
as in the Putch proceedings at Japan ; nor is there per- 
haps a more remarkable example of the triumphant suc- 
cess and complete disappointment of commercial enter- 
prise. From the year 1557, when the Dutch esta- 
blished commercial relations with Japan, until 1617 
(a period of sixty years,) their speculations were un- 
restrained, and their proBts enormous. This was the 
golden age of their trade ; they opened a mine of 
wealth ; and they fondly thought it inexhaustible, as 
well as rich and easily wrought In 1640, the com- 
pany obtained a return in gold, that yielded a profit 
of upwards of a million of guilders. They had been 
accustomed to procure, for some time previous to 
1663, a return of silver, to the extent of two hun- 
dred chests, of one hundred pounds each ; and it was 
suggested, that it woald be desirable for as many 
chests of gold of the same weight to be sent in future. 
The gold and silver ages of Japan commerce being 
past, the latter half of the seventeenth century began 
with what the Dutch called its brazen age, that is, its 
export of copper, which has ever since continued the 
staple of the Japan market. The trade was on the 
decline during tlie whole of the last century, and bad 
become of so little importance about 1740, that the 
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companj deliberated upon the expediency of its total 
abandonment. From employing, as at one time, 
eight or nine ships, and exporting copper alone, to 
the amount of more than thirty thousand pitnuls of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds each, it dimi- 
nished to the use of two vessels, and the purchase of 
cargoes of five or six hundred pistoles. 

THE MISSISIPPI SCHEME. 

In the year 1598, the French first began a settle- 
ment at the mouth of the river Missisippi, in the 
Spanish province of Florida, with the intention^ of 
opening a communication with their colony in Canada, 
and thereby to hem in the English colonies, so as to 
engross the whole Indian trade to themselves. This 
colony was in, 1712, granted by Louis XIV. to Sieur 
Crozat, for a term of fifteen years, during which pe- 
riod, he was to enjoy the sole trade of all expor- 
tations to and from this province, as also all mines, 
minerals, &c. on condition of paying one<<fifth to the 
king. 

The Sieur Crozat had not enjoyed his privilege 
long, when, in 1717, he was induced to resign his 
patent into the hands of a company formed by Mri 
Law, the son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh. Of this 
bank, which was to be called the Missisippi Compa- 
ny, Mr. Law was appointed chief director. Into 
this bank all the national debts, amounting to seventy 
millions, and then at a discount of seventy per 
cent., were intended to be brought, and the national 
creditors were paid j not in specie, but in actions, or 
shares, of the Missisippi Company. 
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The company, the better to aUure persons of pro- 
perty to become adventurers, made great stir and 
bustle in transporting artificers, planters, labourers, &s. 
to their colony, then called Louisiana ; and in order 
to draw in the numerous proprietors of the national 
debt of France, to be paid with the Mississipi and 
royal bank notes. Law was, in the beginning of 1719, 
made director-general of the Royal Bank. In the 
same year he created, in different months, between 
forty and fifty millions sterling, in new bank notes. 
This was, by a royal decree, declared to be scarcely 
sufficient for the various operations of the bank, al- 
though, in fact, it was more than all the banks in Eu- 
rope did or conld circulate. 

The £ast India Company was next joined to it. and 
it was called the India Company, embracing both the 
French East and West India colonies. In July, 
1719, twenty-five millions more of state bills were 
subscribed into this new India Company's capital, 
which by this time wa« run a great way above par ; 
and by the vast number of adventurers in that stock, 
the dirty street in Paris, called Quinquempoix, was 
daily crowded beyond measure. 

It may be remarked, that the greatest part of the 
original stock of this company, was subscribed by the 
king and government alone, which, by the mad ron- 
ning up of the stock, was afterwards sold out at a 
thousand per cent, and upwards, and thereby it put 
two hundred millions into the king's cofiten. In 
August, 1719, for the further promoting of stock 
jobbing, the fast fifty millions of India stock bad 
every share split into one hundred shares, which 
brought io the very dregs of the people to be advea- 
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turen. The stock rose to no less than fire handred per 
cent. ; it fell to four hundred and fifty, on the bare 
ramoor of Law's indisposition ; but rose again to six 
hundred and ten per cent, on his recovery. 

The company, in the same month, had the general 
farming of all the revenues ; and such were the spe- 
cious advantages held out to a credulous public, that 
the stock ran up to twelve hundred per cent, and the 
last subscriptions were even thirteen hundred. 

From, the beginning of November, 1719, till about 
the middle of December following, the French India 
orMissisippi Company was in the meridian of its 
glory. Mr. Law's credit was arrived at the highest 
pitch, and his levee was crowded with persons from 
all parts of Europe, pressing for subscriptions. The 
city of Paris was crowded with strangers and with 
foreigners from different nations, who hastened 
thither to deal in this stock ; so that it was currently 
believed, there were then in Paris half a million of 
strangers more than usual. It is a recorded fact, that 
twelve hundred new coaches were set up. There 
was scarcely any thing to be seen but new and 
splendid equipages, new houses, &c. Lodgings could 
with difficulty be obtained for money, and provisions 
were at the highest price. 

The bubble at length burst; thousands, whose 
wliole fortune had bee.n embarked in this fatal specu- 
iatlon, were utterly ruined ; and Paris, which boasted 
such splendour, was within a few months after, in the 
most miserable condition. Law, the projector* was 
obliged to leave France, and died in obscurity, without 
having acquired any thing considerable for himself, 
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although hie had it once in his power to have been 
the richest subject in Europe. 

SOUTH SEA SCHEME. 

The administration of the Earl of Oxford daring 
the reign of Queen Anne, has been rendered memo- 
rable by a gigantic and ruinous speculation which 
he proejcted, called the South Sea Scheme, and which, 
in 17 1 1 , received the sanction of an Act of Parliament. 
The object of the corporation was to carry on a trade 
in the South Seas, and to encourage tlie fishery. 

Upon the establishment of this company, with a 
proper fund, their stock very rapidly advanced in 
price, and at length reached nearly one thousand per 
cent. It had continued for a few years with little 
success, but still holding out great hopes, when the 
company obtained a scire facias against all other 
bubbles except their own ; these immediately shrank 
to nothing, and the consternation whicii their explo- 
sion occasioned, turned the public attention to the 
South Sea Company, the stock of which was then, 
in August, 1720, at eight hundred and fifty per cent. 
A panic seized the subscribers ; the stock sometimes 
fell a hundred per cent, in a single day, so that on 
the 29th of September, in the same year, it had 
fallen to one hundred and seventy -five per cent., and 
their bonds were at twenty-five per cent, discount. 
By considerable art, the stock was afterwards raised 
to three hundred and twenty per cent. : but no projects 
could keep it up ; the frenzy was over, and it fell 
gradually ; the actual possessors of stock being at 
length obliged to seek the interference of parliament. 
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and content themselves with such portion of the undi- 
vided Sooth Sea stock, as the^ could obtain. 



« TOM OF TEN THOUSAND." 

Among the thousand victims of that most disastrous 
adventure, the South Sea Scheme, there was perhaps 
scarcely one more to be pitied than a native of Leeds, 
of the name of Thomas Hudson. In the early part of 
hn life, he filled a respectable situation as a govern- 
ment clerk in London. While in this situation, he 
came into the possession of a large fortune by the death 
of an aunt ; he then retired into the country, where he 
fived for some time very happily, until he unfortu- 
nately became an adventurer in the South Sea Scheme ; 
and so sanguine was he of its success, that he em- 
barked the whole of his fortune in it. 

When the news reached him of the failure of his' 
darling scheme, he left his residence in a state of dis- 
traction, and went to London. From this moment 
he became insane, and " Tom of Ten Thousand," as 
he called himself, wandered through the streets, 
wrapped in a rug, and leaning on a cratch, and 
without either shoes or stockings. In this state did 
the poor creature perambulate, even in the coldest 
weather, and crave assistance from the humane, until 
death released him from all his troubles at a very 
advanced age. 



I ? 
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BUBBLES, 

While those grent projects, the Missisippi Com- 
pany and the South Sea Scheme, were carrying on, 
the people of England were seized with an absoiute 
frenzy for speculation ; and no project, however ridi- 
culous, could be started without meeting with sap- 
port ; nor did a proclamation of the king, in Jane, 
1720, for restraining them, have more than a momen- 
tary effect, after which they increased more than 
ever. 

Not a week passed without fresh projects, recom- 
mended by pompous advertisements in all the news- 
papers. On some sixpence per cent, was paid down ; 
on others a shilling ; and some came so low as one 
shilling per thonsand pounds, at the time of sub- 
scribing. Some of the obscure keepers of those books 
of subscriptions contenting themselves with what they 
got in the forenoon, by the subscription deposits oi^ 
one or two millions, were not to be found in the after- 
noon of the same day; the room they had hired for 
a day, being shut up, and they and then: subscription 
books never heard of any more. 

While the delusion was at its greatest height, anj 
impudent impostor had only to hire a room at some 
coffee-house or other house near Change Alley, for a 
few hours, and open a subscription book for some 
project relative to commerce, manufactures, colonies, 
or invention ; and if advertised in the papers the pre- 
ceding day, he might in a few h(mrs find subscribers 
for one or two millions of imaginary stock. 

Amongst those many bubbles, there were some so 
bare-faced and palpably gross, as not to have the 
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shadow- of feasibility; and the infatuation wa» at 
length so strong, that one project was thus advertised : 
'* For subscribing two millions to a certain promising 
or profitable design, which .will be hereafter promul- 
gated." And yet money waS; actually subscribed fo** 
this blind project Another scheme was what were 
called Globe Permits. These were currently sold 
for sixty guineas and upwards, in the Alley, although 
they were nothing inore than a square bit of a playing 
card, on which was the impression of a seal in wax, 
being the sign of the Globe Tavern in the neighbour- 
hood, with the, inscription of " Sail-Clotli Permits,'' 
but without any name signed whatever. ■ The pos- 
sessors of these purchased them on the condition of 
being hereafter permitted to subscribe to a new sail- 
cloth manufacture, projected by one who was then 
known to be a man of fortune, though afterwards 
involved in great calamities and disgrace. 

Yet all men were not infatuated ; some subscribed 
for the sake of a premium, as the stock rose imme- 
diately ; and one wag thus burlesqued these mad pro- 
jects in an advertisement: *'At a certain (sham) 
place, on Tuesday next, books will be opened for a 
subscription of two millions, for the invention of 
melting down saw dust and chips, and casting them 
into clean deal boards, without cracks or knots.*' 

As a memento of the folly of the age, we insert the 
names of a few of these projects, on every one of 
which money' was actually subscribed. "National 
permits for a fishery." Each permit at £60, before 
any mpney was put down by the original possessor. 
" Wrecks to be fished for on the Irish coast -,'* " To 
make- salt water fresh;'* "For improving the 
I 3 
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breed of horses ;" *« For making of oil from poppies ;*' 
** For raising of silk worms ;" another, ** For planting 
of mulberry trees* and breeding of silk worms in 
Chelsea Park ;'' where two thousand of these trees 
were actually planted, and many large and expeDsive 
edifices were erected. " For transmating qnlcksiWer . 
into a malleable and fine metal ;" " For trading in 
human hair ;" " For fattening of hogs ;** " For pur- 
chasing or recovering estates illegally detained ^ 
"For insuring masters from the loss sustained by 
servants, three millions ;" •" For insuring and in- 
creasing children's fortunes ;" For a wheel for a 
perpetual motion ;" and lastly, '* For importing a 
number of large jack asses from Spain, in order to 
propagate a larger kind of mules in England." For 
this purpose, marsh lauds were treated for near Wool- 
wich, by a clergyman who was at the bead of this 
bubble. 

SMALL CHANGE. 
From the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to that oT 
Charles the Second, so much inconvenience was felt 
in trade for want of small change, that the tradesmen 
and victuallers in general, that is all who pleased* 
coined small money or tokens, for the benefit and 
convenience of trade. This small money, halfpence 
and farthings, was coined by the corporations of 
cities and boroughs, by several of the companies tbeie, 
and even by tradesmen in country villages. This afiair 
of coining was managed with tolerable facility. At 
the borough of Chester, in Derbyshire, Mr. Edward 
Wood, and afterwards his son, Kichard Wood, coined 
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money, amongst others ; and on their death, the dies 
and the press were found in the house. These Woods 
coined only halfpennies^ and there were two sets of 
dies, one for the father and the other for the son's 
money. They were apothecaries, and the device was 
accordingly Apollo Opifer, The dies, consisting of 
an obTctse and reverse, were welded on strong blocks 
of iron, and being fixed in a very simple screw press, 
wrought by hand, in the manner of a capstem with 
fonr handles^ many hundred of halfpence might be 
coined in a very short lime by two persons ; one to 
ply the screw, and the other to take off the pieces as 
they were struck. 

This practice continued until the year 1672, when 
Charles the Second coined a sufficient sum of money 
for the purposes of commercial intercourse. 



CREDIT. 
Peter the First, King of Poitugal, to restrain 
Inxory, and prevent the ruin of families, absolutely 
forbade all his subjects to buy or sell any of their 
commodities, without immediate payment, and made 
the second commission of that offence, death ! 



RAISING A CAPITAL. 

About fifty years back, two young fellows, brothers^ 
went to Jamaica; they were by trade blacksmiths. 
Finding, soon after their arrival, that they could do 
nothing without a little money to begin with, but that 
with ^60 or .f 70 they might be able to realize a 
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fortune, they hit upon the following novel and ingenioai 
expedient. One of them stripped the other naked, 
shaved him close, and blackened him from head to 
foot. This ceremony being performed, he took htrii 
to one of the negro dealers, who was so pleased wi:h 
the appearance of the young fellow, that he advanced 
£80 currency upon the bill of sale ; and prided him- 
self much upon the purchase, supposing him the 
finest negro on the island. The same evening, this 
manufactured negro made his escape to his brother, 
washed himself clean, and resumed his former ap- 
pearance. Rewards were then in vain offered in band 
bills, pursuit was eluded, and disicovery, by care and 
precaution, rendered impracticable. The brothers 
with the money commenced business, and actually re- 
tamed to England, not many years since, with a 
fortune of ^iO,000. Previous, however, to their de- 
parture from the island, they waited upon the gentle- 
man from whom they had received the money, and 
recalling the circumstance of the nogro to his recol- 
lection, paid him the principal and interest with 
thanks. 

HONOURABLE RESTITUTION. 
In the moAth of January, 1821, a mau of respect- 
able appearance entered the Corn Exchange in Mark 
Lane, London, and advancing to one of the principal 
factors, asked him if he was the legal descendant of 
the head of a very ancient firm in that, line, long 
since extinct ? Being answered in the affirmative, he 
made some farther inquiries, confirmatory of the 
first question, ard departed* On the same day in 
the following week, he again made his appearance 
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with a bag, which he presented to the factor, con- 
taining three hundred and seventy sovereigns. The 
factor, of coarse, surprised at the transaction, began 
to make some inquiries; but the person refused t& 
answer any questions, observing, the property was 
now returned to its rightful owner ; that tie wanted no 
receipt ; and that it was a matter of no consequence 
who he was. On referring to old documents, it ap- 
peared, that in the year 1782, the firm alluded to had 
a very extensive army contract, in the course of 
which, a defalcation to nearly that amount occurred. 

TOBAGO PLANTER. 

The most flourishing colonial establishment in the 
Antilles^ is the plantation of Mr. Joseph Robley, 
at Sandy Point, in the island of Tobago. Every thing 
about this plantarion has the appearance of neatness 
and order. The number of negroes employed 
amount to a thousand, and yet among them all the 
Aound of the whip is never heard. - There are also all 
the classes of tradesmen necessary for such an esta- 
blishment; as masons, carpenters, wheelwrights, 
smiths, farriers, &c. 

Mr. Robley was the architect of his own fortune ; 
he was bom of respectable parents in Cornwall, and 
went to the West Indies at the age of eighteen, where 
he was employed as a clerk. He first established 
in Tobago, in the year 1768, and began to cultivate 
the cotton plant, with a capital of about £1700. 
Twenty years afterwards, in addition to the magni- 
ficent establishment at Sandy Point, he possessed 
another plantation of great value, and had besidet a 
large sum in the funds. 
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This great cultivator bad also two large vessels, 
which came twice a year, and lay in front of his resi- 
dence, for the purpose ' of taking his produce to 
Europe, and of bringing not only all that was neces- 
sary for himself and his negroes, bat also merchandize^ 
which he sold to the merchants of Tobago, and- on 
which he gained considerable profits. 

CURIOUS MODE OF BARTER. 
At Temenhint, in Northern Africa, the inhabitants 
have a curious mode of barter. The person who has 
any goods to sell, mentions what he wbhes in exchange 
for certain commodities, whether oil, liquid, buUer, 
or shabm, which is a kind of salted fat, much re- 
sembling bad tallow in taste and smell. If liquids, 
he pours water into a pot, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of oil or butter he, requires ; if solids, he brings 
a stone of the size of the shabm, or other article de- 
manded. The buyer pours out water, or sends for 
smaller stones, until he thinks a fair equivalent is 
offered. The quantities then agreed for are made up 
to the size of the stone or the depth of the water. 



COMMERCIAL INTEGRITY. 

The Spanish galleons destined to supply Terra Fir- 
ma, and the kingdoms of Peru and Chili, with almost 
every article of necessary consumption, used to touch 
first at 9<^rthagena, and then at Porto Belio. In the 
bitter place a fair was opened ; the wealth of America 
was exchanged for the manufactures uf Europe ; and 
during its prescribed term of forty days, (be richest 
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traffic on the face of the earth was began and finished 
with unbounded confidence, and the utmost simplicity 
of tranaaction. No bale of goods was erer opened, 
no. chest of treasure examined ; both were received 
on jthe credit of the. perspns to whom they belonged ; 
and only one, instance of fraud is. recorded, during 
the long pe^pd .in which trade was carried on with 
this libexaj coD6dence. All the coined silver which 
waS:brongbt from Peru, to Porto Bello, in the year 
.1654, was found to be adulterated, and to be mingled 
with a fifth part of base metal. The Spanish mer- 
chants, with their usual integrity, sustained the whole 
loss, and indemnified the foreigners by whom they 
.were employed. • The fraud was detected, and the 
treasurer of the revenue in Peru, the author of it, was 
publicly burnt. . . • 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Little more than two centuries have elapsed since 
a few British merchants humbly solicited from the 
Princes of India permission to traffic in their terri- 
tories ; now the British dominion embraces nearly 
the whole of that vast region which extends from Cape 
Comorin to the mountains of Tibet, and from the 
mouths of the Brahmapootra to the sources of the 
Indus. 

When commerce was as yet in its infancy, and 
individual capitals were small, the remoteness of the 
country, the hazard of an untried speculation, the 
opposition to be expected from other European 
nations, already possessing the favourable opinion of 
the natives, seem to have been generally considered 
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•8 obstacles of too moch magnitude for single adven* 
turers to eoooonter. The first traders to the East 
proceeded accordingly upon joint stocks ; and irhen 
an East India Company was at length erected, it was 
eipressly stated, as the inducing consideration to 
the grant of the monopoly, that the trade could onJy 
l>e carried on by a large and united fund. 

The charter which first incorporated the company, 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1600, and the 
privileges it conferred to endure for fifteen ycare. 
It gave the company the exclusive right of trading 
to all parts of Asia, Africa, and America, compre- 
hended between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, with liberty to purchase land, 
and a right of succession. 

The plan upon which the trade of the company 
was at first conducted, was of a peculiar kind. 
Every voyage was made a distinct concern, to which 
the partners of the company were at liberty to sub- 
scribe as they thought proper, without being in any 
manner responsible for those in which they did not 
engage. The effects of this arrangement differed in 
nothing except extent from those of a free trade. A 
constant rivalship prevailed between the adventurers 
in the separate voyages, both in India and at home, 
which encouraged demand, and produced a brisk and 
prosperous commerce. Under this beneficial arrange- 
ment, the result of the company's transactions, not* 
withstanding all the disadvantages inseparable from 
an infant adventure, was at the first extremely favour- 
able. The whole capital subscribed in the course of 
the first eight years, amounted only to ^2f 7,416 ; 
but the average profit divided among the partners 
was no less than 106 per cent. 
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In Queen Elizabeth's charter, it had been pro- 
vided, that in caae the trade should be found bene- 
ficial to the realm, after a trial of fifteen years, new 
letters patent should be granted for other fifteen years ; 
but long before this term of probation caroe to an 
end. King James was so satisfied with the results which 
had been obtained, that he granted a new charter on 
the 31st May, 1609 ; by which, " in consideration 
of the honour aud advantage conferred upon the 
nation by the East India trade," he conferred upon 
the company " a perpetual continuation of all the 
privileges and powers contained in its original 
charter." 

Enormous profits continued to be reaped from each 
successive voyage. 
Voyage sixth (1610) produced ^121 13 4 per cent. 

seventh 210 

eighth 211 

ninth 160 

tenth 148 

eleventh S40 

twelfth 133 18 4 

The practice of engaging in separate voyages or 
adventures was now abolished ; the whole partners 
were brought to throw their interests into one common 
stock ; all trading adventures to the East were hence- 
forth ordained to be upon the general account ; and, 
to fulfil these important alterations, a host of directors, 
presidents, and councilmen, immediately started into 
official dignity and power. 

Hitherto the members of the company had been 
content with establishing factories on different parts 
of the coast -, and, by an honest and moderate coarse 

K 
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of dealing, had been saccessful in secaring the friend- 
ship and protection of the native ralers. The plan of 
making separate adventures had indeed necessarily 
attached them to this line of conduct ; for each body 
of adventurers was of itself too inconsiderable, and 
too devoted to the acquisition of wealth, to stretch 
its hopes beyond that sphere in which their commercial 
character bad properly placed them. But now, that 
the company was acting as one great united body, it 
was thought indispensable to assume something of 
the pomp of sovereignty. They began with sending 
ambassadors to represent them at the courts of the 
Great Mogul and the Emperor of Persia ; these am- 
bassadors intrigued to have the other European 
nations expelled from India, and their possessions 
transferred to the English company ; hostilities with 
the Dutch and Portuguese were the necessary conse- 
quence ; strong squadrons had to be fitted out ; the' 
treasures of the company were lavished in' the conflict; 
and in the end, they were forced to leave their rivals 
much stronger than they found them, and to resume a 
trade which had in the interval almost sunk into 
nothing. 

In the account furnished by the company itself to 
the House of Commons, of its transactions during the 
first four years of this joint stock trade, we meet with 
the following items. 

** 1620 (the first year of the new system) all the 
ihipi detained in India, to defend the company's pro- 
perty against the Dutch, except one, &c. 

" The money being toasted in the quarrel foith the 
Dutch, only one ship returned, loaded with pepper, &c. 

" If the company had been able to carry on their 
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trade unmolested bj the Datch, the retorns in these 
four ^ears would have been 600,0001. more !" 

Until this volume of disasters became officially 
knoTcn, the shares of the company sold at 203 per 
cent. ; but when the partners and the public became 
acquainted that matters were on such a footing as to 
require the sacrifice of ten or a dozen ships to bring 
home a single cargo, it was with difficulty that 80 per 
cent, could be obtained ; and every attempt to raise 
a new joint stock in place of that which had been so 
wantonly dbsipated, was found perfectly ineffectual. 

The trade of the company, as a body, being thus 
at a stand, it was found necessary to recur to the ori- 
ginal plan of individual adventures. Several of these 
were, accordingly, undertaken ; and though none of 
them appears to have been brought to a close by the 
adventurers themselves, they gained, upon a gross 
transference of their interests to the company, when 
it some time afterwards resumed its joint capacity, a 
profit oi forty, iixty, and. eighty per cent. 

This second attempt of the company to act in a 
single and sovereign capacity was attended with no 
better success than the first. The joint stock was 
kept up by successive subscriptions, from 1631 to 
1649 ; but so unprofitable were all the adventures of 
the company, that its stock sunk at length in selling 
price to as low as sixty per cent. Among the cir- 
cumstances which peculiarly injured this company in 
the second stage of its mbfortunes, we ought to rank 
in the foremost place, the heedless conduct and neces- 
sitous condition of Charles I., and the civil wars which 
ultimately brought that unfortunate monarch to expiate 
his errors upon a scaffold. In order to replenish ai% 
K 2 
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excheqaer, ezbaosted by iticoDaiderate profosioii, hb 
majesty made a levy upon the Etat India Company ; 
and, aa the most princely way of accomplishing bis ob- 
ject, intimated, through the Lord Treasorer, that be 
was desirous of purchating the vohoU stock of pepper in 
the company's possession, for the price of which, of 
course, the company were to take the royal promise 
and assurance. The company had no choice bot to 
submit, and by this trick of sovereignty, weredefiand^ 
ed of 31,500L When the civil war broke out, the 
eompany were again fated to be the victims of his 
majes^'s necessities. The commander of one of their 
ships, whose loyalty had survived his honesty, thought 
fit to run into Bristol, and make a present of both 
ship and cargo, worth about tO,OOOi., to hia majesty, 
to support him in the war with his people^ In addi- 
tion to all this, his majesty had thought proper to 
grant a sort of roving commission to sone adven- 
turers of the court, who, having despatched several 
armed vessels, without any cargoes, to the Indian seas^ 
enriched themselves by some piratical depredations, 
which brought the English name into such general 
disgrace, that every endeavour of our merchants to 
benefit themselves in a honest way, was for a long 
time viewed with insuperable suspicion and distrust. 
On the establishment of the protectorship, the 
company endeavoured to obtain a recognition of 
their monopoly, but for a long time without success ; 
Cromwell persisting in giving the most unlimited en- 
couragement to all private merchants, to traffic in the 
Indian seas. The consequence was, that in a few 
years the company was entirely driven oat of the 
field, and had at last nothing to do but to keep up its 
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old factories and settlements, in the expectation tliat 
some more auspicious period might render then of 
use. 

The fair promise of prosperity which had now 
opened upon the trade of Britain to the East, was at 
length unfortunately blasted, through the joint in- 
trigues of the English and Dutch Companies ; in com- 
pliance with whose solicitations, the Protector put an 
end to the private trade, and reinstated the company, 
by a regular charter, in the full possession of its ex- 
clusive privileges. 

In resuming their operations, the company revived 
the plan of trading upon a common stock, bat at the 
same time, thought it right to leave every member of 
the company at liberty to trade to a certain extent 
upon his private account ; a regulation, which s^ems 
to show that the members themselves, as individuals, 
found more profit in single than in joint adventures. 
The benefit of this relaxation in the system was felt 
both by the company as a body, and by the members 
individually ; and, as long as it lasted, served to dif- 
fuse a saving degree of life and energy through the 
whole of the India trade. The credit of the com* 
pany now rose steadily for about thirty years ; during 
the last nine, its profits amounted annually to 
^100,000, and in 1685, its stock bad reached the 
high selling price of five hundred per cent.' 

As yet the company had, never indulged in any 
warlike operations, except against the Dutch and 
Portuguese; but now it would appear they were 
under the necessity of engagbg in hostilities with 
the native powers. The secret of this necessity was, 
that an opportunity now presented itself of gaining 
K 3 
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many things bj force of arms, which they conld never 
have expected from a course of peaceful and lionest 
adventure. The empire of the Moguls happened at 
the time to be in the Jast stage of its decline -, it was 
one genera} scene of distraction and rain. The 
English, who had been hitherto invariably refused 
permission to make their factories defensible, promptly 
availed themselves of the argument which existing 
circumstances afforded, for now granting them this 
important concession. Still, however, it was denied 
them. The denial was made a pretext for hostilities; 
two strong squadrons were despatched from England ; 
and, without any preparatory form of declaration, 
hostilities were at once commenced against the great 
Motgul and all his feudatory Nabobs. The modera- 
tion, however, with which the company were met on 
the part of the native powers, prevented those extreme 
measures which it seems to have been their wish to 
precipitate ; and for the present they were obliged to 
rest contented with obtaining leave to transfer their 
settlement to Sootanutty, a part of the country 
nearer the coast, and less within the control of the 
Nabob. In a short time, however, the distractions 
of the empire having spread to Bengal, tlie company 
seized the opportunity of the Nabob being occupied 
by an attention to his own immediate safety, to ac- 
complish what they had so long desired, the fortifica- 
tion of their settlement ; and, now that they were 
intrenched in force, the Mogul and Nabob, in order to 
keep them quiet, were at different times obliged to ap- 
pease their impatient desires, with the cession of the 
whole villages of Sootanutty, Calcutta, and Govind- 
pore, comprehending a tract of three miles along the 
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east bank of the riv^r, and the island of Diti near 
Masulipatam, with the liberty besides of parchasing 
no less than thirty-seven towns on the banics of the 
HoogJjr. 

The eipense attendant on these proceedings ia 
India, left little to supply the treasury at home, and 
that little was either embezzled or secreted by a set 
of profligate managers, in concert and connivance 
with the servants of a corrupt government. To such 
an eitent had a system of speculation within doors 
arisen, that in one year, the directors took credit fot 
.^90,000, under the title of secfet sirvicett while they 
declared themselves unable to make any dividend to 
the partners. Such infamous delinquency did not 
escape the attention of parliament ; and it was only 
by a suspension of the powers of parliament, that the 
Duke of Leeds, the president of the privy council, 
and Sir Thomas Cook, the governor of the company, 
escaped the most exemplary punishment. In con- 
feqaence of all these misdemeanors at home and 
abroad, the partners were deprived of any dividend 
on their stock for several years previous to the peace 
of Utrecht, and the credit of the company sunk at 
length into utter disgrace. This pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of course suspended the ambitious schemes of 
the company, and left the native powers a little longer 
time to crumble and decay, before they should be 
finally broken down by the English power. 

The misconduct of the company induced the 
private merchants again to make exertions to recover 
a share of the^Indian trade ; and the matter having 
been referred by the king to parliament, the latter 
returned an address, praying that the company should 
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he diMtohed. The consideradoQ of this address was 
waived by a prorogation of parliament ; and some 
time afterwards the king granted them a renewal of 
their charter for twenty-one years. The grant of these 
charters was brought under the consideration of par- 
liament; bat the remonstrance which threatened to 
result from it, was got rid of by a second prorogation. 
At length, the government found it necessary to give 
way to the general feeling of the people upon the 
subject ; and they granted licenses unreservedly to 
private merchants to trade to the East. 

A pecuniary exigency, in the year 1698, induced 
the government to suggest to the company the pro- 
priety of a loan, in consideration of which, they held 
out to them the prospect of obtaining a parHamentary 
confirmation of their privileges. The company ac- 
cordingly agreed to. advance ^700,000 at four per 
cent; but the private traders having in the meantime 
associated for their mutual interest, immediately en> 
deavoured to counteract this offer, by proposing a loan 
of tfoomillumt at eight per cent., on condition of obtain- 
ing the same privileges as were offered to the original 
company, but with this alteration, that they shenld 
be allowed to conduct the trade by separate adventures. 
The company thought to evade this stroke of policy, 
by also offering a loan of two millions. But neither 
government nor parliaipent could be gained over from 
their prepossession in favour of the private traders ; 
and the consequence was, their erection into a new 
company, under stipulations which breathe a great 
deal of that wholesome and wise spirit which the 
revolution had at length infused into the councils of 
the country. The most important are, that the sub- 
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acribers to the loan of two millions, shall trade each 
on his own teparaU accawa, with a reservation to the 
king to incorponte them into a joint stock company, 
if they shall require it, and that they shall not borrow 
money for any other purpo$a but those of trade. 

The fair prospect which this new company had of 
a prosperous trade with the East, was, however, de> 
strayed by an adroit manceavre of the rival company. 
As soon as the subscription was opened for the new 
stock, Mr. Dubois, the treasurer of the old company, 
came forward, by the direction of his constituents, 
and in their name subscribed .£315,000. This sum, 
with what was held by other great capitalists, gave such 
a sway to tlie interests of monopoly in the manage- 
ment of the new company, that nothing beneficial 
was ever effected under its charter. The first step 
taken, was to adopt the option given to the members 
to incorporate themselves into a joint stock body, 
similar to the old company; and the ultimate con- 
sequence was one which, perhaps, Mr. Dubois did not 
anticipate, and certainly could not prevent — so keen 
a contest between the two companies of monopolists 
m their schemes of tenitorial influence, that it had 
nigh proved the ruin of both. The stock of the 
original company was actually reduced as low as 
tMrty-seven per cent 

A junction was at length effected between the two 
companies, during the reign of Queen Anne. Their 
separate stocks and properties were consolidated, and 
they were incorporated under the name of "The 
United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies," which is the company that sub- 
sists at the present day. 
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. Since that period, the extension of the British 
power has been most rapid ; and oar empire in India 
now embraces sixty millions of subjects, who are 
kept in subjection by forty thousand Europeans. 

Commerce has increaied in the same proportion as 
the acquisition of territory. The first order of the 
East India Company for the importation of tea, was 
in 1677-8 ; it was for their agents to send <me hundred 
pounds weight only! In 18t4, the quantity of tea 
consumed in England was 24,640,000 lbs. ; yielding 
a revenue to the goveniment of more than four millions 
sterling ! 



A RARE DIVIDEND. 

The London Gazette of October, 1818, contained 
a most extraordinary advertisement ; it announced to 
the creditors of Bogle, and Co., formerly of. Love 
Lane, Eastcheap, who were bankrupts in the year 
1772, being a lapse of forty-six years, that they or 
their legal representatives might receive the fall amount 
of their .respective debts. The total amount adver- 
tised was 9houtfivethousandfive hundred pounds. The 
lowest sum mentioned was a glover's bill for 5s. 4d. ; 
the largest a banker's, ^920. The list of creditors 
^numerated a curious medley of professions, viz. 
snuff merchants, tailors, haberdashers, shoe-makers, 
&c. ; and one debt was due to a Mr. Shakespeare^ 
Alderman of the city of London, merchant. 
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" RICH SPENCER." 

Among the citizens of, London, it has not perhaps 
in any period of its history produced one who pos- 
sessed more public spirit, wealth, and patriotism, than 
Sir John Spencer, who was lord mayor in 1594. This 
princely citizen, who resided in Crosby Square, 
Bishopsgate, in a house which had formerly been the 
residence of Richard the Third, when Duke of Glou- 
cester, is said to have died possessed of 800,00(){. 
acquired in the pursuits of commerce. 

In a curious pamphlet printed in 1651, and entitled 
" The Vanity of the Lives and Passions of Men,** 
there is the following singular anecdote respecting 
" Rich Spencer," for so Sir John was usually called. 
" In Queen Elizabeth's days, a pirate of Dunkirk 
laid a plot with twelve of his mates, to carry away 
Sir John Spencer ; which If he had done, fifty thou-* 
sand pounds had not redeemed him. He came over 
the seas in a shallop, with twelve musketeers, and in 
the night came into Barking Creek, and left the shal- 
lop in the custody of six of his men, and with the 
other six came as far as Islington, and there hid them- 
selves in nitches, near the path in which Sir John 
came to his house, (Canonbury House) ; but by the 
providence of God, Sir John, upon some extraordinary 
occasion, was forced to stay in London that night, 
otherwise they had taken him away ; and they, fear- * 
iog tbey should be discovered, in the night time came 
to their shallop, and so came safe to Dunkirk again.'* ' 
Sir John Spencer left an only daughter, who was 
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carried off from Canonbory House in a baker's basket, 

by William Lord Compton, who married her. From 

this nnion, the Earls of Northampton are lineaUy 

descended. 



A MERCHANT SOVEREIGN. 
When Georgia was invaded by Aga Mohammed, 
the founder of the present Persian dynasty, the only 
one of the Kborassanian chiefs who was not obliged to 
give hostages of fidelity, was Isaac Khan, chief of 
Tarbet-e-Hyderee, a roan of low birth, who, by the 
peaceable pursuits of commerce, had been able, like 
the Medici family in Italy, to obtain a territory of 
two hundred miles in length, and to raise himself 
from being overseer of a caravansary, to the mnk of 
an independent sovereign. His revenue was reckoned 
at 200,000i., of which 80,0001. proceeded from his 
purchased land property ; 80,00oi. from bis subjects, 
and 40,0002. from the profits of his merebandize. He 
had 6000 troops in his pay, but chiefly trusted to bis 
policy for the maintenance of his power ; nor did 
ever prince more securely reign in the hearts of his 
subjects, and of the merchants whom he had attracted 
to his new emporium. To these, as well as to pil- 
grims and beggars of every country and religion, his 
hall was always open ; and it was hb principal relaxa- 
tion from the fatigues of government and of traliic, 
to dine in company with this motley multitude, con- 
versing on equal terms with all, acquiring an aocurats 
knowledge of every thing which concerned the welfiiie 
of his people, and surprising his guests with bis affii- 
bility, and his deep and various learning. 
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FRENCH TRADE WITH CONSTANTlNOPUS. 

The French were the first people admitted to canj 
on a trade with the Ottoman empire, and no other 
nation was suffered bat under the French flag. The 
chief article in which thej dealt was cloths, of which 
they used to sell upon an arerage fifteen hundred 
bales per annum* These cloths were generally sold 
to a company of Greek drapers, who were re- 
markably panctnal to thdr engagements* The Jews 
too bought sMuething, but they had only small capi* 
tals. Tbe certmnty of a sale gave rise to the foun- 
dation of a guarantee bank* A pleminm of 3 per 
cent, was levied on every bale of cloth, and lodged 
in this bank; and at the year*8 end, a dividend wa^ 
made among all the French commercial housesi in A 
just proportion to their deposits ; first dednctmg 
custom-house duties, losses by failures, &c* 

At one period, the Greek and Jew drapers entered 
into a combination, so that only one purchaser pre- 
sented himaelf, and there was inconsequence no com- 
petition. The French ambassador, however* succeeded 
in breaking this combination, by obtaming a firman 
from the Grand Seignor, prohibiting any collusion 
among these merchants, under the severest penalty. 

When the revolution broke out^ the French had 
eleven commercial houses in Constantinople* 



FRENCH IN INPIA. 
Th0 bistoiy of the connexion of the French with tiie 
Eaat Indies, comnenocs with the singular exhibition 
of A company invested with the exclurive monopoly. 
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and yet absolately without ever baving a ungle ship 
employed in the prosecution of the trade. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1604, for a period of fifteen 
years ; but in 1611, it obtained an addition of tweWe 
years to the terra of its privilege. During the 
wholie of this period, it seems never to have been able 
to make one commercial adventure to the East. As 
soon as the charter of this company expired, some 
private merchants of Dieppe embraced the opporta- 
nity of despatching ship^ to India and Madagascar, 
and for many years carried on a most lucrative trade 
in the same field, where a body of monopolists had 
not been able to achieve any thing. In 1664, their 
exertions were intierropted by the revival of the plan 
of a joint stock-company. Colbert, who was then 
minister of France, captivated by the success which 
bad attended the enterprises of the Dutch company, 
and overlooking entirely the difference in the cha- 
racter' of the two nations, projected the celebrated 
company of the East Indies. His hopes were sangume, 
and nothing within tlie reach of royal and ministerial in- 
fluence was left unemployed to establish the company 
upon a broad and respectable basis. It was invested 
with the exclusive privilege of trading with India, for a 
term oi fifiy years, exempted from duties of every 
kind, outward or inward, and promised a premium of 
fifty livres for every ton of merchandize exported, and 
seventy-five for every ton imported. The capital of 
the company was declared to be fifteen millions of 
livres ; the king engaged to lend the fifth part of the 
sum necessary, for the .first three voyages ; and to 
give life, splendour, and popularity to the whole esta- 
blishment, honours and hereditary privileges- weie 
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promiaed to. all who should distiogaish themselves to 
promoting its prosperity. 

The grant of so many favours in the way of eocou^ 
lagiqnieiit and temptation, is incompatible with the 
supposition that a commercial spirit existed in the 
country , equal to the support and prosecution of so- 
eztensiye a system of trade, as was projected in the 
establishment of the company. A sense of pecuniary 
interest, and habits of industry, must be at the foun^ 
dation of every general system of trade; and when 
these do not of themselves. es^cite to adventure, it is- 
in vain to expect that the pageantry of dignity, or 
any thing else in the gift of kings or mihistjsrs, can 
give an adequate impulse to national exertion*' - A' 
desire to. do good to his country seems to have formed 
the essence of Colbert's ambition ; but an unfortunate 
anxiety to witness its greatness with' his own eyes, 
made him lose sight of the immense way which lies- 
between the origin of the spirit of enterprise, and- 
th^ fulness of commercial prosperity ; while the 
pomp of a great establishment seduced him into a 
measure which, by binding up the infant energies of. 
the people in a pernicious system of monopoly, 
actually retarded their progress more than any thing . 
which could ever have happened towards that 
eminence upon which his hopes were set, .The 
events in the history of the company are in unison- 
with these remarks. Of the proposed capital of 
15,000,000, only 8,000,000 could be procured, even 
including a loan of 3,000,000 from the king ; and 
although bis majesty afterwards abandoned his claim 
for these 2,000}0OO, and gave the company a present 
of another sum of th& stame amount, yet so inade-. 
L 2 
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qiute did il find itoeif, in the eoinse of a few yens, 
to the numagement of the tradv^ io conatqacnee of 
the want of oapilal^ and tfao nnproitable maimer in 
which all moiiopoKefl «e conddoted^ that itwaa omter 
the necettity of lajiag open the trade to piifste 
merchaafei, and hiring oat ito ▼easels for freight. Ite 
whole sales for twenty years, from its establishment 
io 166^, to 1684, had amounted to no more than 
9alOO,OOU livies, or on an average, 455,000 annoally ; 
and doraig the same period, three fonrths of the 
capital stock, or 7,500,000 Knes, had besn totaUy 
dissipated* 

The opening wliich was now made for prifniemer- 
chants, was eagerly taken advantage of; bnttbe gieat 
profits they speedily made, so reused the envy of the 
members of the eompany, and deluded them into 
new hopes» that, at the end of two ycats, the lieeoee 
to private tradeis was withdrawn, and the oorapany 
resnmed its commeidnl operations. Twenty yeaisP 
of trial, however, only addied to the disastioos con- 
dition ot its affkin* AH Its capital was at lemgth 
lest, and many millions of debt incaned. The com- 
pany, in short, was at a stand, tod agdn they wem 
constrained to open the trade to private merchants. 
In the competition wMeh now ensned, the merchants 
of St. Maloes are celebrated for their enterprise and 
success. Thdr pttotfits are said to have arisen in 
many cams fo the enotmons amount of Jifteen Asm- 
dred psr ewt. 

In this sitaation, matters continued mitil 1719, wtan 
tiie Company of the East Indies was absorlwd in 
that great national babble, the '* Company of die 
Xodles,** set afioat by the celebraled Lam, The inlef- 
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^qoraie of private traders with the East, was imme- 
diately interdicted, bat it was not ontil- the bubbie 
burst, that any thing was done for resuming the 
monopoly of the East India trade. The success 
which then attended the adventures of the company, 
was certainly; an exception to the usual course- of 
French monopolies.. In 1734, their sales at L'Orient 
are said to have amounted to 18,000,000.; and in 
1754, to have reached 36,000,000. 

The war which broke out with Britain, in 1754, put 
a. final check to. the prosperity of the company; for 
lUthough the trade revived for a while between 1764 
and 1768, the. company bad by that time involved 
themselves to such an extent, that they were soon, 
obliged to recur to the old expedient of admitting 
private merchants to a share in the trade. This pal- 
pable concession brought the French government to 
% proper sense of the interests of the company's 
exc]nsiv<e privilege, and restored to. the people, as: a 
right, what the company were anxious to have held 
the power .of conferring as a favour. 

In the first rush of adventure, it was an .unavoid- 
able. evil, that the field should be overran, and, many, 
reap only disappointment and ruin ; but the experience 
of a few. years had the; natural effect of restoring, 
competition to its level, and putting an end to ruinous^ 
specnlations. The number of vessels which sailed-: 
from France to India, and other parts, of t^e EiiAt, 
has. been conipnted at three hundred a|i<l fo^y.; The. 
greatest sales were in 1776, when they were estimatied^ 
at 39,800,000 livces. 

The war in which France was, involved by^ the part, 
it took in the American revolution,, again suspended.. 
L 3 
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ail kKknonrU with Indiib tke prinUe tnden bctag 
wKbfo to k^ the teas mpuut the firMih craken. 
Lk 1785> the king endeavoured to revive die tnuie» 
b^ the etlAblithneftt of m new « Company of the 
Indiea*" Fo# a few yeAie it enjoj^ed ft vadaUe 
degree of pnaperity ; but at last the levoletleii pat 
an end to this, as well m many other abiom, and the 
natioik wHs testoted, by a deeiee of the National 
Assembly, to the tight of a free trade nrltfa evefy 
part of the world. The war, however, .in widch 
France was subsequently engaged with Britain, and 
iie expulsion of its fleets ftom the oeean, prevented 
Us itthabifinti ftom fakhhg hny adfantage of this 
abolition of the monopoly. 

INLAND TRADE OF INDIA. 

Itk otfder to give an adequate Ideft of the extensive 
inlAnd commerce of India, if woold be neeessaiy to 
trace the route, and to estiihiite the number oc the 
various caravans which tiUn^pott godds itt thu vast 
region. Could this be aaceTtahied Wfttk Accurncy, it 
would be ft valuftble addition to commer^d history. 

The most cdebmted Of these cftn#nns, ave two 
which visit IWecca.. The first takes its depsutnee 
iiN)m Cidio far ^gjpt ; tsuA the other ftom Danmaens 
hi S^a. The£rmer U Composed not only of pB- 
gfhM fhotai every pari of Egypt, but those who 
itft&te frem all the small Mfthommednn itntes on die 
AliriCftli coftst of the Mediterranean, from the emphw 
of Morocco, and even from, the Neg^ kingdoms on 
the Atfftntic. When assembled, the caravan conshto 
of at least fifty thousand persons ; and the number 
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of cameU employed in canjing water, prorisioiis, 
and merchandise, is still g^reater. The joaxney which, 
in going from Cairo and returning thither it not com- 
pleted in less than a hundred days, is wholly per^^ 
formed by land. 

The caravan from Damascus, composed of pil- 
grims from almost every province of the Tarkish 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number ; and 
tke cemmeite which it carries on Is scarcely less 
valuable. 

It appear! that the commeiee carried on by caia* 
vans in the interior parts of Africa, is notifhly widely 
e&tended, bnt .of considerable value. Besides the 
great caiavan i&ich proceeds to Cairo, and is joined 
by Mahommedan pilgrinu from every part of Africa,, 
there are eaiavans which have no object but com- 
mevoe, which set out fh>m Fes, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
and other stales on the sea coast, and penetrate fkr 
into the interior country. Some of them take no less^ 
than fifty days to reach the place of their desti- 
nation ; and as the medium of their rate of tiavelling 
nu^ be estimated at about eighteen miles a day, the 
extent o( their jpturney may be easily computed. 
As both the time of their outsei and their route are 
unknown, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with 
them. Indian goods of eveiy kind form a consider- 
able article in this traffic ; in exchange for which, the 
chief artiele of barter is slaves. 
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EGYPT. 



Though ancient Egypt exported some manafactures, 
fine linen in particular, as well as other, goods, 
jet it was always most distingoibbed for its expor- 
tation of grain. Before the time of Constantine, 
Egypt and Africa maintabed Rome ; and after that 
eihperor had removed the seat of empire to Byxan- 
tinm, Egypt was charged with provisions for the 
latter capital. . The transport of grain, which varied 
according tt^ the diversity of seasons, wants, and dr* 
cumstancesi was under the- direction of an officer, 
subordinate to the Prefect of the Pietorship of the 
East 

Constantinople is now almost entirely supplied widi 
grun. from Egypt; the transport of which is greatly 
facilitated, since Mahomed Ali has had the public 
spirit to complete the line of inland navigation from 
Damanhoult to Alexandria, which enables the boats 
to dispense with the dangerous passage across the 
bar of the Mediterranean. The richness and fertility 
of Egypt will appear from the following statement of 
its annual exports to Constantinople. 

Wheat, 1,500,000 quintals (ancient weight of 
France) ; pulse, 900,000 quinUls ; grain of dtfiPerent 
sorts, such as maize, (entiles, lupins, &c. 950,000 
quintals ; rice, 700,000 quintals ; flax, 30,000 qniotals; 
hemp, 15,000 quintals ; Unseed oil, 12,000 quintals ; 
saffron, 32,000 quintals ; indigo pastel, 2000 quintals ; 
soda, 60,000 quintals; nitron, 1,000,000 quintals; 
salt of nitre, 50,000 quintals ; wool, 50,000 quintals ; 
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B8W and refined sugar, 33,000 qsintAis ; hides, raw 
and dressed, 40,000. 

The grain seat annaalij to Constantinople is not 
the only tribute which the Pacha is obliged to pay 
to the Ottoman Porte. He is also bound to find sob* 
aistence, for a spedfied number of days, to the great 
caraTan, which passes every year from the coasts of 
Barbaiy to Mecca, and to those which set out every 
third year from the states of Morocco for the same 
pilgrimage. The subsbtence of the holy cities of 
Medina and Mecca is likewise supplied by Egypt ; 
and it is Ali who regularly sends a competent qnan^ 
tity for thdr consumptioa. 



PREDATORY SIRDAR. 
The Sirdar of Armenia monopolizes neariy the 
whole trade of the province to himself; and those 
who interfere with it, are sure to suffer most severely; 
yet hu rapacity is not always successful. During 
a cessation of arms with the Russians^ he prohi- 
bited by the order of hb court, but much against 
his own will, all the chappowt, or predatory excursions, 
to which his troops were accustomed. But having 
heard of a large caravan, richly laden, that was tra^ 
veiling from Teflis, he called some of his soldiers 
about him« and said, '* You know that we are strictly 
ordered to abstain from chappow on the Russian 
territory, and a caravan is now on its road from 
Teflis." The hint was sufficient, aud they imme- 
diately departed to see what might be done. A few 
days after, the sirdar's travelling merchant arrived in> 
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the greatest distress, saving, that as he was pro- 
ceeding with the carFvan from Teflis, with great 
qaantities of rich goods for the sirdar's service, he 
had been plundered of every thing by a band of 
ruffians, who had assailed the caravan. The sirdar 
had, in fact, robbed himself. His own goods, under 
the care of the merchant, had become the prey of 
his soldiers ; and with every inclination to punish 
then, he was obliged for his own credit to overlook 
the offence* 



MERCANTILE PATRIOTISM. 

The Marquess de Rous de Corse, one of the chief 
merchants of Marseilles, carried his patriotic zeal to 
such a pitch, that in 1760, he published a mani^sto, 
declaring war in his own private name against tbt; 
King of England ; and put to sea no less thap twenty 
frigates, to cruize against British commerce ! 

The marquess had a rival in a Jew of Bourdeaux 
of the name of Gradis. He fitted out, in 1761, the 
Proth^e, of 64 guns, which captured the Ajaz India- 
roan, worth eight millions (of francs). He had se- 
veral frigates of 36 guns cruizing at the same time on 
his own account. The ProthSe was the only vessel of 
the line which the French had at this time in the Eu- 
ropean seas. 

In both these cases it, perhaps, may be doubted, if 
with a strong patriotic feeling there was not some mo- 
tive of gain ; for it has occurred in England, as well 
as France, that vessels sent out by private persons 
have done much injury to the enemy, and no small 
service to their owners. 
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MOGADORE. 

At Mogadore, considerable facility is afforded to 
commerce by the excellent regulation of the imposts, 
and the manner inwhich the business of the imports 
and exports are conducted. Tlte market is also under 
peculiar regulations. Every morning an officer goes 
into each of the stalls, pastes up a piece of paper, 
on which is written what is to be the price of beef for 
that day. The attention of the police is so severe 
and vigilant, that no seller dares to exceed that-fixed 
price, though every one is at liberty to sell as much 
below it as he pleases. Thus, much trouble is saved, 
and no' imposition can be practised on toe buyer, as 
the meat is rarely sold below the fixed, price. The 
price of the meat is regulated by the price of cattle, 
which are constantly on sale without the gates, and 
are always cheap. 



NUBIA. 
A very small capital is required to carry on busi- 
ness in Nubia, although it is 9/ nation of traders. 
None of the merchants of Sheudy possess more than 
about fifteen hundred Spanish dollars; aiid roost of 
them carry on business with less than two hundred. 
The market of Shendy is held upon a wide open* 
space, between the two principal quarters of the town. 
Three rows of small shops, built of mud,- one behind 
the other, in the shape of niches, about six-feet in> 
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length, bj four feet in deptb| and €0?ered by matf, 
ate occupied by the more opolent tradesmen, who 
carry their goods to their respective shops every 
morning, and back to their honaes in the evening, 
as these shops have no door by which they can be 
secured. The other merchants sit upon the groond, 
under a kind of shed or awning of mats, supported 
by three long poles, which can be turned in aU diieo- 
tionSi to keep off the sun, so as to affi>rd sufficient 
shade to the seller and bis customers at all times of 
the day. 

It is melandioly to think, that the principal article 
of commerce is that of human beings, for the slave- 
trade is carried on here to a dreadful extent. It is 
calculated, that the number of slaves sold annually in 
the market of Shendy, is not less than five thousand ; 
the price varies from eight to thirty dollars. 

At Shendy, the slaves are generally bought by 
some Egyptian or Abadbe merchants. Upon their 
arrival in Upper Egypt, they are disposed of either 
at Esne, Sbut, or Cairo. In the first two places, 
entire lots of slaves are taken off by merchants, who 
sell them in retail at Cairo, ox in the small towns of 
Upper Egypt. Even at Cairo, they are not always 
finally disposed of in the first instance. The khan 
of the slave traders, which is near the mosque £1 
Acher, is crowded with pedlars and petty traders, who 
often bargahi with the merchants of Upper Egypt* 
for slaves immediately after their arrival, and content 
themselves with a small profit for the re-sale. There 
aw also merchants from Smyraa and Constantinople, 
residing constantly at Cairo, who deal in nothing but 
slaves , these persons export them from Alexandria, 
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and it often happens that they pass throagh three or 
lour hands between Alexandria and their final desti- 
nation ia the northern provinces of Turkey. Such is 
the common lot of the unfortunate slaves ; but many 
instances happen of a still more rapid change of 
masters. At Shendy and Esne (says M. Burkhardt) 
I have seen slaves bought and sold two or three times 
befoie they were finally rerooTed from the market; 
nfKer which, perhaps, if the master, at the end of a 
few days' trial, did not find them answer his expec- 
tations, be would again put them up for sale, or ex- 
change them for others. In (act, slaves are con- 
aideied on the same level with any other kind of 
meichandixe, and as such, arc continually passing 
firom one merchant to another. 



BROTHERLY COMMUNITY. 

In a memoir on the trade of the republic of Genoa , 
dmwn np in 1759, we meet with the following in- 
teresting account of the trading community of Lan- 
gnella. Near Cape de Mella, upon the sea coast of 
Genoa, is a village called Langueihi, which a hundred 
years ago did not exist. It owes its origin to a 
fisbeiman, who about that time settled on the shore, 
and being afterwards joined by some of his com- 
panions, they altogether carried on a trade for fish, 
which for some time they sold along the coast, as far 
•9 Genoa on one side, and Marseilles on the other. 
Their unammity, and the mutual assistance they 
gave one another, soon put them into a condition to 
undertake something more considerable. Though the 
situation of tlieir new settlement, which is no other 
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than an open shore, defended only from the sooA- 
west wind by Cape de Mella, together with their narrow 
circumstances, would not permit them to have any 
other vessels than small pinks; their courage, iiidafltry, 
success in trade, and continual practice, have tiiBght 
them to use those vessels to such advantage^ that at 
this day there are not more bold or dexteroos navi- 
gators than those of I^nguella. They penetrate 
every where by means of these sniall vessels. 
Having found the art of doubling the surface of th^ 
sails, they seem to fly through the waves, and always 
escape the best. sailing corsairs which give them chase. 
This prosperity is maintained by a wise custom, which 
they have established, of sharing among them'sches 
the loss as well as the profit. They are enemies to 
usury. They have among them several inhabitants 
who go no more to sea, but are concerned in equip- 
ments, from which they draw a pretty certa'i revenue 
which they prefer to landed interest. At Languella 
they seldom enter less than six hundred livres upon 'a 
vessel; and this concern is, properly speaking, an 
action which is paid upon the artival of the ship, 
with profit or loss, according to the success of tfie 
voyage* The sailors have nothing certain but their 
maintenance in the voyage, but they are allowed' to 
have a small adventure, and in the nett profits of the 
equipments, they are accounted stock-holders for six 
hundred livres each, and share on that footing witk 
the other«owners. If the Toy age is unfortunate, their 
loss, time, and trouble are reckoned in lieu of their 
share of the outfit. We may therefore judge with 
what ardour they are animated, and what courage, 
strength, and address, they derive from the fear of 
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working to no purpose, and the hope of gaining 
stock without any expense- Ineffectual efforts have 
been made to engage some young men of Languella 
to settle at San Bemo, where they have been offered 
the most honourable matches in town. 

AMERICAN TRADE TO CHINA. 

The first American vessel that went on a trading 
voyage to China, sailed from New York in February* 
1784; but so rapidly did the commerce thus opened 
increase, that, in 1789, there were fifteen vessels at 
Canton, being a greater number than from any other 
'nation except Great Britain. The United States now 
import more goods from China than are wanted for 
home consumption, and the surplus is exported to 
other countries. 

The balance of trade with China is much against 
the -United States, as few articles, either domestic or 
foreign, are shipped directly from the United States 
to that country. The payments for Chinese goods 
have been generally made in specie, or in seal skins 
taken in the South Seas, and furs procured on the 
North West of America, and carried from those 
places direct to China, without being brought to the 
United States. The amount of specie exported to 
Canton, is between two and three millions annually. 

TRADING WITH THE CHINESE. 

The following passage, extracted from the evidence 
appended to the report of the committee of the House 
of Lords on the foreigtk trade of Great Britain, ev- 
M 2 
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hibits some striking featnrei of the habits of the' 
Chinese, and shows the difficolties which must ever 
attend commeicial transactions with this people, until 
some great change takes place in tbdr character. It 
occars in the evidence of William Simons, £sq., 
clerk of the committee of warehoases, which has 
the general management of the East India Com- 
pany's commerce. 

« The uncontrolled introdnction of British ships 
and seamen into China, would lead to di£Scalties 
which, perhaps, might bring ruin upon the whole 
Brituh trade. I fear it would be so from my reading ; 
I have no personal knowledge upon the subject, not 
having been in China. The Chinese laws for the 
government of the conduct of all persons frequenting 
Canton, are extremely strict; and incases of homicide, 
however accidental, the laws are cruel in the highest 
degree, and altogether unsuitable to European maxims 
and principles. I have heard, that in the case of fhe 
ship. Lady Hughes, the gunner was firing a salute 
upon some public occauon, the Chinese boats were 
lying about, and by accident the waddmg struck a 
man, and killed him, and also hurt another, who 
eventually died from the hurt $ it was perfectly ac- 
cidental ; the Chinese authorities, however, stopped 
the trade, and threatened to seise all the foreigners In 
the port, and particularly the Chief of the English 
factory. After a good deal to do, they were con- 
strained to give up the unhappy gunner to the Chinese 
authorities, doing all that men could do to save hb 
life ; the local authorities gave them reason to suppose 
that his life would be spared ; but they said thej 
must refer it to the emperor. The late emperor, Kien 
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Long, was considered to be a very hamane man, but 
the emperor*8 edict wa», that as the foreigners had 
kiiled two of bis subjects, he woald manifest his 
nnbonnded goodness and mercy, by reqairing the 
life of only one of the strangers ; and, therefore, he 
ordered that the gunner should be put to death, and 
he was strangled accordingly, although it was ad- 
mitted on all bands that the cause of offence was a 
perfect accident. 

"How long ago was this instance ? 

" About thirty years ago. About eight or nine 
yean ago there was a ship lying in the China Ri?er, 
mocjred with two hawsers ; a Chinaman came in a 
boat with an axe to cut one away ; the roan on deck 
told him to keep off, but he would not, upon which 
the man on deck took up fire-arms and fired, not at 
the man, nor meaning to do it, nor did he hit him, 
but the man in his fear fell overboard and was 
drowned ; his friends set up the appeal of blood, as 
they call it, and it cost about j£20,000 in bribes to 
get the matter suppressed, which was paid by the 
Hong merchants. A third case occurs to me, of a 
seaman, who was intoxicated, beaUng a Chinese 
porter with a stick ; the Chinese porter was not 
sober himself. From bruises and intoxication, the 
Chinaman died, and hb countrymen brought his 
body and put it against the English factory, and in- 
sisted on having some Englishman (they did not care 
who) given up ; it was to keep up their own character 
with ,the emperor. This case was referred to the em- 
peror ; but the authorities of Canton had been bribed 
with a very large sum of money, it was said eighty 
thousarid dollars ; and the result was, that the report 
M 3 
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to the emperor alleged the man's death to have 
been cansed by the fall of a piece of wood which 
had been ineautiotnly placed to prop open an upper 
window of the English factorj. A fine waa in- 
fficted upon somebody of twelve tales, amonnting t» 
four pounds ; so that any homidde may be got over 
for money, provided an appeal is prevented being 
made by the ftimily. The inference I would take 
the liberty of suggesting from this is, that the East 
India Company having a permanent establishment of 
houses and warehouses, and tangible property, m 
China, to a large amount ; in case of any dispute 
with other British subjects, the India Company would 
be sure to stand in the gap to make up ail public 
grievances, and hence the danger to the company 
of uneducated British subjects going out as masters 
of ships, possibly hotheaded and unthinking men, 
who might get into those difficuldes." 

F. H. Toone, Esq., who has been a supercargo at 
Canton for fifteen years, gives the following statement 
also of a circumstance, which^ he observes, occasioned 
" a very embarrassbg negociation with the Chinese." 

«* Some seamen, I believe belongmg to the ship 
Cumberiand, were in Canton, between whom and a 
Chinese a dispute was said to have arisen, which 
terminated in the murder of the latter. This oc- 
casioned a demand being made to the company's 
servants on the part of the government, that the 
murderer should be given up for trial ; every endeavour 
was made to discover the ofiender, but we could 
not attach snfiicient guilt to any person, or obtain 
sufficient evidence to justify the company's servants 
fn stating ^e name of any particular person to tlie 
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Chinese, as the one they thought the offender. I 
believe the trade was suspended for six weeks or two 
months by the Chinese, and the discussion was 
altioiatelj settled, if my recollection serves me right, 
bj the man whom the Chinese believed to be tbe 
culprit being sent to Bngland, with a promise on tbe 
part of the supercargoes, that the government of 
England would cause him to be tried, and if found 
guilty, to be punished. The Canton government 
would not listen to those or any other terms of 
accommodation for upwards of six weeks^ during 
which the trade was entirely suspended." 

A GREEK ADVENTURE. 

The first Greek ship that ever touched at an 
American port, arrived there in 1811 ; she was called 
the Jerusalem, and had a cargo of wines ; in entering 
the port of Boston, she ran aground, and sustained so 
much damage, that it took some months to repair her. 
The captain, having in vain endeavoured to sell his 
caigo, proceeded to the Havana, where he was not 
more successftil. He then returned to Boston, and 
having become involved in law suits with aitful and 
designing men, his ship was seised, his cargo sold at 
one half of the value, and himself reduced to sach 
distress, that he was obliged to beg for sobsisteoce, 
until a subscription was opened to defray the expense 
of his return to his own country. All his crew died 
in prison. 
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EVILS OF MONOPOLY. 

Early in the year 1766, the agents and factor* 
appointed by the East India Company's servants for 
canying on their inland trade, took their places a( 
their different marts and stations, and being the 
deputies of merchants, who yesterday were soldiers 
and conquerors, they of course carried with them 
powers which soon enabled them to get . into their 
possession those necessaries of life which they had 
taken to themselves the right of supplying the in- 
habitants of the country with ; and when they were 
once under their command, they were then only to be 
had on terms in which the consumers had no choice. 
They were necessaries of constant use, and the in- 
habitants of the cities, towns, and village, could not 
do without them for a day. The people were with* 
out remedy, without appeal ; tlie same set of men who 
formed this plan and carried it into execution, were the 
masters of their country. Their authority, and the 
use they made of it, addressed itself as forcibly to 
the fears as to the feelings of the natives. 

The English stores now began to deal out their 
salt, beetle nnt, and tobacco, to the people for money ; 
when that failed, for their goods ; when these grew 
scarce, then the struggle lay between keeping what 
they had, and getting what they wanted. Barter* 
under circumstances of such inequality in the dealers, 
produced, as it necessarily would produce on the 
part of the people, extreme penury and want. 

While these demands for money and goods were 
spreading as universally as the use of salt, the 
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officers of the governmeiit pressed for the taxes widi 
more than usual eagerness ; they had now to furnish 
a tribute to the kmg» an allowance to the nabob, and 
keep the revenue of the company at what it had been 
fixed, before the agents of inland trade began to 
collect the people's money by warrants of necessity. 
The tax-gatherers were let loose upon the subjects 
with as little restraint as the collectors of taxes could 
be in any country. The nabob could not call them 
to account, had he been ever so wise and willing to 
relieve the people ; neither were oppressions re- 
itrained by the English, who alone had the power. 
The company's principal servants had set out upon 
the plan of raising their fortunes from the people 
only by proxy ; but when oppression has nothing to 
fear from justice, it is no wonder that avarice should 
lay aside caution, and become principal in violence. 

The property of the people, however, did not flow 
into the hands of their masters so rapidly as some of 
them desired, to complete their fortunes, and enable 
them to return to England. The monopoly of salt, 
beetle nut, and tobacco, proved in fact disproportioned 
to their desires, for they could not be using the bnrjaut 
every day, and without it die contest was slow and te- 
dious, the natives parting with their pence with the 
same sparing hand as the agents parted with their salt. 
Money in this cunent came but by drops ', it could 
not quench the thirst of those who waited in India to 
receive it. 

An expedient, such as it was, remained to quicken 
its pace ; the natives could live with little salt, but 
not without food. Some of the agents saw themselves 
well situated for collecting the rice into stores ; they 
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did to« They knew the Gentoos woold rather die 
than Yiolate the precepts of their religion by eating 
flesh. The alternatiYe wonid therefore lie between 
giving what they had, and dying. The inhabitants 
sank. Those that cultivated the land, and saw the 
harvest at the disposal of others, planted in doubt ; 
scarcity ensued ; then the monopoly was easier ma- 
naged ; the people took to roots, and food they had 
not been accastoraed to eat. Sickness followed ; the 
rice- holders overstood their market; many of the 
people died before they bought. In some districts 
the languid living left the bodies of their numerous 
dead nnburied. At length a honid peatilence and 
dreadful famine raged together. <■ Those who fell not in 
despair and death, were roused into furies, and fear 
at length opened the inhuman doors which the hand 
of power had kept closed for the terms of avarice, 
whose insatiable appetites made such monsters of its 
slaves. 



NAVAL PIETY. 

The captain of a Greek vessel and his crew, a few 
years ago, astonished the inhabitants of Marseilles, by 
carrying the cargo of their small vessel, consisting of 
rice, to the market place, and dbtributing it gratis to 
the poor. 

It may easily be supposed, that their customers 
increased rapidly, when the circumstances were made 
known j and several other cargoes might have been 
speedily disposed of on the same terms. This act 
of charity. and munificence on the part of these 
humble, but worthy individuals, while it does them 
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gfeat honour, exhibit* in a striking manlier the infla- 
ence of the Christian religion. 

These poor moi were canght in a dreadful storm 
in the Mediterranean, and haTing betaken themselves 
Ip prayer, according to the forms of the Greek church, 
they made a vow to give their cargo to the poor, if 
Providence should be pleased to spare their lives, for 
tiie sake of their, wives and families. The storm 
abated, and they gained Marseilles in safety, where 
they rigidly performed their, vow. . 

INLAND NAVIGATION. 

With the exception of the nations of antiquity, 
the Chinese are.4he first who. appear to have cultivated 
the science of inland navigation, and even at this 
day they stand, unrivalled in this respect . In the 
empire of China, there is not a town, or even a village, 
which has not a canal, by which means navigation is 
rendered so common, that almost as many people 
live en the water as on the land. 

.The. great canal, which is also called the royal 
canal, is one of the wonders of the world. It was 
finished about the year 980 ; 30,000 men were em- 
ployed forty-three years in finishing it. It runs from 
north to south, extending from the city of Canton to 
the extremity of the empire ; and by it, all kinds of 
foreign merchandize entered at that city, are conveyed 
directly to Pekin, being a distance of eight hundred 
and twenty-five miles. Its breadth is about fifty feet, 
and its depth about nx and a half, so that it is soffi- 
cient to carry vessels of considerable burthen, which 
are managed by mast and sails, as well as by oars ; 
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some of a smaller sort are towed by haiid» The 
Emperor of China is said to employ tea thoosaad 
ships, abatiog one for a reason very peculiar. This 
canal passes throogh, or near, forty-one large cities; 
it has seventy-five vast sluices to keep up the water, 
and pass the barques and ships where the ground wiU 
not admit of sufficient depth of channel, besides 
several thousand dvaw bridges and others. Innu- 
merable canals are cut from this main canal, and 
the whole empire abounds with canals, rivers, lakes, 
and rivulets. 

These canals are cut through any kind of private 
property, gardens, plantations, or pleasure grounds ; 
not even the gardens of the emperor, or any of hb 
governors, are exempted ; but when the work arrives 
at the garden or pleasure ground, the governor, or 
even the emperor hunself, digs the first spade of earth, 
and pronounces with an audible voice, ''This is to 
let those of inferior station know, that no private 
pleasure shall obstruct the public good.** There are 
bridges over these canals of three, five, seven, or 
more arches, to open a free communication with the 
country. The middle arch is generally very lug^, 
that barques and barges may pass under it with ihtai 
masts standmg. When the water is high, and fiable 
to overflow the neighbouring fields, they take care to 
open the shiices to convey it away, and to keep it at 
a certun height in the canal. There are inspectors 
appointed to survey the canal, and visit it continually ; 
and workmen always ready to repair the damaged 
places. 

Father Magallante tells us, tliat there is a passage by 
inland navigation, from one end of the empire of China 
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to the other, being a spaee of 600 French leagnes, or 
1800 miles ; and tint a traveller may go this whole 
distance entirely by canals or rivers, except a ringle 
day's journey by land, to cross a moontain ; an ad- 
vantage which this JesBit, who made the voyage him* 
self, observes, is not to be foond in any other kbgdon 
or state la the oniverse. 

In China^ one large canal generally runs through 
every province, and a vast number of smaller ones 
are cot from that large one, which again are subdivided 
into still smaller, or rather rivulets, that end at some 
village or great town ; sometimes they discharge 
themselves into a lake or large pond, from which all 
the adjacent country is watered ; so that these clear 
and plentiful streams, embellbhed by a great number 
of fine bridges, bounded by n^at and convenient 
banks, equally distributed through vast plains covered 
with a prodigious number of towns and cities, whose 
ditches they fill and whoso streets they form, at once 
rendet China one of the most fruitful and roost beau- 
tiful countries in the world. 



CARAVANS OF THE £AST« 

The commercial intercourse which was anciently 
kept up by the provinces in the north-east of Asia 
with Hindmtan and China, still subsists ; and among 
all the numerous tribes of Tartars, even those which 
retain their pastoral manners in the greatest pu* 
rity, the demand for the production of these two 
countries is very considerable. In order to supply 
them with these, caravans set out annually for 
Boghar, Samarcand, Thibet, and several other places. 
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•nd retarn with large cargoes of Indian and Chinese 
goods. But the trade carried on between Rossia 
and China in this part of Asia, is by far tlie most 
extensive and best known. The commercial nations 
of Europe were so well acquainted with the mode of 
cair jing on this trade, that soon after the Portognese 
had opened the commnnicadou with the East, bj the 
Cape of Good Hope, an attempt was made to dimi- 
nish the advantages which tbej had derived from this 
discovery, to prevail on the Russians to convey 
Indian and Chinese merchandijEe through the whole 
extent of their empire, partly by land carriage, and 
partly by means of nai^gable rivers, to some port on 
the Baltic, .from which they might be distributed 
through every part of Europe. 

This scheme, too great for the monarch then on the 
throne of Rossia to carry into execution, was ren- 
dered p^cticable by the conquest of Ivan Basilowits, 
and the genius of Peter the Great Though the 
capitals of the two empires were situated at the im- 
mense distance of six thousand three hundred and 
seventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lays, 
for above four hundred miles, through an uninhabited 
, desert, yet caravans travelled from the one to the other. 
Though it had been stipulated, when thb intercourse 
was established, that the. number of persons in each 
caravan should not exceed two hundred, and though 
they were shut up within the walls of a caravansers 
during the short time they were suffered to remain in 
Pekin, and were allowed to deal only with a few mer- 
chants, to whom a monopoly of the trade had been 
granted ', yet, notwithstanding all these restraints and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the 
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Chinese government ezclodes foreigners from a free 
intercourse with its sobjects, was alarmed, and the 
admission of the Russian caravans into the empire 
was soon prohibited. 

After various negociations, an expedient was at 
length devised, by which the advantages of mutual 
commerce were secured, without infringing the cau* 
tious arrangements of Chinese policy. On the boun- 
dary of the two empires, two small towns were huWt, 
almost contiguous ^ Kiacbta, inhabited by Russians^ 
and Maimaischin by Chinese. To these all the 
marketable productions of their respective countries 
are brought, by the subjects of each empire ; and the 
furs, the linto and woollen cloth, the leather, the 
glass, &c. of Russia, are exchar^ed for the silk, cotton, 
tea, rice, &c. of China. By some well-judged con- 
cessions on the part of Russia, their tiade is rendered 
so flouruhing, that it amounts annually to upwards of 
a million sterling, and is the only trade which China 
carries on, almost exclusively, by barter. 

FAIR OF MAKARIEFF. 
On the con6ne8 of Europe and Asia, and near the 
Wolga, is situated the miserable village of M akarieff, 
celebrated for the great fair which is held here in 
July, every year. For the space of a month, a few 
poor huts, built on a sandy desert, are replaced by 
thousands of shops, erected with a promptitude 
peculiar to the Russians. Taverns, coffee-houses, 
a theatre, ball rooms, a crowd of wooden buildings, 
painted and adorned with exquisite taste, spring up. 
It is impossible to form an idea of the throng of 

N « 
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people of all mtioBt, w^ flod^ to Bfakuieff doriBg 
tfab time. There we find asiembled, for the ptiirposes 
of tnde, Rosnans.lioiii dl the proi^iioes of the em- 
piief Tartan, Tchoayaches, Tcheremisses, Calmoadu, 
BochariaBS, Georgians, Ameniaiu, Pernans, and 
Hmdoos ; and besides fheee, tbeie are Poles, Oer- 
naos, French, English, and even Americans. Not- 
withstanding tbeooafosion of costomes and langoagM* 
the most perfect older prevails. The riches which 
are coiiected together in a space of less tban two 
leagues, are incalculable. The silks of Lyoasand 
Asia, the fars of Siberia, the pearls of the East, the 
wines of France and Greece, the nerchandtae of 
China and Persia, are displayed close to the oooi- 
nonest goods and most ordinary articles. 

The anther from whom we have taken these pre* 
iiminary remaiks, adds the following singular de- 
scription : *' I bad ahnost forget," says he, '* one of 
the most remarkable articles of mepchandise in this 
fair, and, periiaps, the most interesting to the ladies 
of Europe. Among the precious commodities from 
Asia, which are to be found at Makarieff, the Cache- 
mere shawls indisputably hold the first rank. For 
several years past, they have been brought in large 
bales. I have seen a shawl for wUch 8000 mbles 
were asked ; though, according to my taste, it was 
better suited to be spread as a carpet on the divan of 
an Indian prince, dian to cover tiie shoulders of a 
lady. 

*' One of my friends, who had an opportunity of 
attending as a witness at the purchase of a parcel of 
these manufactures, has given me an account of the 
transaction, which appears to me so curious, that I 
think the detail will be amuring. 
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" The oonclosion of a bargain for shawls aiwajs 
takes place before witDesses. Having been asked to 
attend in tliat capacity, 1 went to the fair with the 
purchaser, the other witnesses, and a broker, who was 
an Armenian. We stopped at an unfinished stone 
house, without a roof, and we were ushered into a 
kind of cellar. Though it was the abode of an ex- 
tremely rich Hindoo, it had no other furniture than 
eighty elegant packages, piled one upon the other, 
against the wall. 

"Parcels ot the most valuable shawls are sold 
>Mthout the purchaser seeing any more than the out- 
side of them ; he neither unfolds nor examines them, 
and yet he is perfectly acquainted with every shawl, 
by means of a descriptive catalogue which the Anne- 
man broker, with much difficulty, procures from 
Cachemere. He, and his witnesses, and brokeis, for 
he sometimes has two. all sit down. He does not, 
however, say a word ; eveiy thing being mana^d by 
the brokers, who go conUnually from him to the 
seller, whisper in his ear, always taking him to 
the farthest corner of the apartment. This negociadon 
continues till the price first asked is so far reduced 
that the difference between that and the price offered 
It not too great, so, that hopes may be entertained of 
coming to an agreement. The shawls awj now brought, 
Md the two principals begin to negodate. The seller 
disp.ay8 bis merchandiae, and extols it highly ; the 
buyer looks upon it with contempt, and rapidly com- 
paies the numbers and the mariis. This being done, 
the scene becomes animated ; the purchaser makes a 
direct offer, the seller rises, as if going away. The 
brokers follow him, crying aloud, and bring him back 

N S 
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byfince; they contaml aad aitraggle; one putli one 
way, and one the other ; it ia a noise, a conf otioa) 
of which it is dificnh to fonn an idea. The poar 
Hindoo acts the most passive part ; lie is sometiiiies 
eten iU<4feated. When this has coatinaed some time, 
and they think they have pecsoaded liim, they pio» 
ceed to the third act, which coausts in giving the 
hand, and is performed in a most gioteM|Qe flsanaer. 
The hrekers seise npon tlie seller, and endeavonr, by 
force, to make lum pat his hand in that of the par* 
chaser, who holds it open, and repeats his oiSer with 
a lood- voice. The Hindoo defends himseif ; he 
inakci resistance, disengages himself, and wraps np 
bis hand in the wide akeves of hb robe, and repeats 
his Unt price in a lamentable voice. This comedy 
oonllnnes a oonsideraUe time $ they separate, they 
make a paose, as if to recover strength for a new 
contest ; the noise and the straggling recommence ; 
at last, the two brokers seiae the hand of the seller, 
and, notwitibstanding all his efibrts and crieB, oblige 
him to lay it in the liand of the buyer. 

" All at once, the greatest trenqnillity prevails $ 
the Hindoo is ready to weep, and laments, in a low 
voice, that he has been in too great a harry. The 
brokers congmtnlate the purchaser ; they sit down to 
proceed to the final ceremony«-4he delivery of the 
goods. All that has passed is a mere comedy ; it is, 
however, indispensable ', because the Hindoo will by 
all means have dw appearance of having been deceived 
and doped. If he has not been sufficiently poshed 
about and shaken ; if be has not had his collar torn ; 
if be has not received the full compUment of punches 
in Uie ribs, and knocks on the head ; If his right arm 
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is not Uacfc and Mae, from being held fttt, to make 
him give his hand to the hnyet ; he fepeats of his 
borgaiii till the next fnt, and then it Is ^ry difficult 
to naike him listen to any terms. In the affair in 
which I assisted as a witness, the Hindoo had demanded 
930,000 rabies, and came down to ISOyOOO ; and of 
tbbsnm he paid 2 per cent, to the brokers. 

^ Oar whole party, the seller, buyer, brokers, inter- 
preteis, and witnesses, sat down with crossed-legs 
upon a handsome carpet, with a broad fringe, spread 
on porpoae. First of all, ices were brought, in pretty 
iiiowls of China porcelain ; instead of ^oons, we 
flukle use of litde spatohi of motfier'^o'-pead, fixed 
to a silver handle by a button of raby; emerald, tur* 
qaoise, or other precious stones. When we had 
taken refteshnents, the merchandise was delivered. 

"The ma^ had been verified a second time, 
and all found right ; new disputes arose about the 
time of payment ; and when every thing was at last 
settled, the whole company knelt down to pray. I 
followed the example of the rest, and could not help 
being struck by the diversity of the faith of those 
who were here assembled : there were Hindoos, adorers 
of Brama and of numerous idols ; Tartars, who sub- 
mitted thehr fate to the will of Allah, and Mahomet, 
his prophet; two Parsis, or worshippers of fire; a 
Calmoock officer, who adored, in the Dala Llama, 
the f ivmg image of the divinity ; a Moor, who vene- 
rated I know not what unknown being ; lastly, an 
Atmenian, a Georgiani and myself, a Lutheran, all 
tiiree Christians, but of diffierent communions — A 
remaffcable example of toleration. 
" My prayer was fervent and uncere : I prayed to 
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Ht-aven to be pleased to cure the women of Europe, 
as soon as possible, of their extravagant fondness for 
this article of luxury. The prayer beisg ended, we 
saluted one another, and every one emptied bis bowl ; 
I never tasted a more agreeable beverage. We then 
separated, and each went his own way." 

In the summer of 1816, a great fire destroyed the 
buildings appropriated for magazines and shops at 
Makarieff. In consequence of this . muforUme, it 
was proposed to remove tbe fair to Nishui-NovogonML 
The Russians, it appears, were much divided in their 
opinions on tliis subject, most of them thinking that 
aa St. Marcayi was the patron and founder of Maka- 
rieff, the fair could not be removed without offending 
the saint. Notwithstanding this superstitious scruple, 
the removal of the fair to Nishni-Novogorod was 
determined upon. A plan for the necessary buildings 
at Nifhni-Novogorod was drawn op, and laid before 
the emperor, who approved of it, and assigned a 
large sum for tlie execution of it. 

AMEEN.AD-DOWLAH. 
The modem state of Ispahan is in a great measure 
identified with the histoi^ of Ameen-ad-Dowiali, who 
was ori^nally a green-grocer in that city. His first 
rise from this humble station was to become tbe £#• 
Khoda (or deputy) of his mahal (or division) ; his next 
to become that of a larger mahal. He then was 
promoted to be the Kelautir (or mayor) of the city ; 
and thence he became the Tkaubit (or chief) of 
a rich and extensWe district near Ispahan, where 
he acquired great reputation, for his good government 
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He aftefwardfi made himself acceptable in the eyei 
olTtfae late king, by a large peeih4ieik (or present) ; 
and as the then goyeraor of Ispahan was a man of 
dissolute life, oppieisive* and nnjost, he succeeded in 
depoong him» and «as himself appointed the Beg" 
levif^. Here, from bis intimate knowledge of the 
markets, and of all the aesonroea of the city and of 
its itthahilaats, he managed to create a larger reve- 
nue tiiaa had ever belbve l>een ooUe^ted. He became 
the partner ef every , shopkeeper, of every farmer, 
and ef every merchant ; settmg up these with capitals 
irho wese in want, and increasing the means of those 
who we>e already in trade. He thus appeared t» 
cenfer benefits, when, by his nnmerons monopolies, 
he raised the price of almost every commodhy* But 
as this revenue was apparently acquired witboot the 
oppression of the peasant, his reputation as a financief 
^^eotiy incteased ; and in spite of all the opposition 
eflds enemies, headvanoed rapidly in the confidence 
•of the reigning monaich, and in the honour to which 
it led. When the present king came to the throne, 
his seal, his devotednevs, and partienlarly his presents, 
aecufed to him a -continnatlon of the royal favour ; 
and, at length, he rose to be the Ameen-ad*>Dowiah, 
ihe second virir of the state. How he acquired the 
riches which first enabled him to emerge from his 
green-grocer's stall, is not exactly known. His enemies 
•ay, that during the last civil wars in Persia, it string 
of Jaafer Khan's mules were passing close to his 
faonse, in the middle of the night, when two of them 
were, by chance, detached from the rest ; that they 
•trayed into his yard, and that they tiappened to be 
loaded with efots, in precious stones, and other 
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articles of great valoe, which, on the sabseqnent 
destruction of that prince, he appropriated to himself. 
This would make a good episode in an Arabian 
night's tale, and at any rate it may be said, that by 
these, or some other means, he made presents to 
Mursa Shefea, then the prime minuter, for the aake 
of being permitted to stuid in his presence. 

There cannot be a stronger instance than this man is, 
of the few qualifications, either of birth or learning, that 
are necessary to become a statesman in Persia. He 
is as illiterate as a green-grocer may well be supposed. 
Since his elevation, necessity has obliged him to learn 
how to read and write ; but he has succeeded so ilf, 
that he can scarcely make out a common note, or 
join two words together in writing. That '* a little 
learning is a dangerous thing," was never better ap- 
plied than to him ; for once at an audience of the king, 
being called upon to read a list of presents just re- 
ceived, be made so great a mistake, that hu majesty 
grew wroth, and was about to inflict summary punish- 
ment, when he got out of the dilemma by offering, 
on the spot, a large sum of money as an apology for 
his ignorance. Sancho managed these things better. 

But in his particular department, that of raising 
money to feed the king's coffers, periiaps no man in 
Persia has ever surpassed htm, and with all this, the 
people of Ispahan, from whom the greater part of 
his riches are derived, are in general very well dis- 
posed towards him* He takes a pride in the improve- 
ment of the city and its environs. The public 
buildings have been repaired and beautified, new 
avenues have been planted, the cultivation has consi- 
derably increased, and there is a more general ap- 
pearance of affluence and prosperity. 
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NELSON AND THE AMERICANS. 

There was no period in the glorious life of Lord 
Nelson, in which he showed more promptness of deci- 
sion, or a more perfect reliance on himself, than in 
an affair in a verjr earij part of his brilliant career. 
When Nelson was a Captain, and serving in the West 
Indies, being aware that after the peace of 1783, the 
Americans became as much foreigners as any other 
nation, he ordered all the American vessels to qait 
Jamaica within fort^.-eight hours, declaring, in case 
of refusal, or their presuming to land their cargoes, 
that he woukl seize and prosecute them in the Court 
of Admiralty. • Nelson did this on the authority of 
an Act of Charles II., which declares that ** no 
foreigners, directly or indirectly, shall have any trade 
Of intercourse with hb majesty's West India Islands." 
The governor and several merchants opposed his con- 
duct, but he took upon himself this severe and exten- 
sive responsibility, and he checked the mischievous 
practices which had hitherto prevailed, by repeated 
seizures, at the risk of damages and expenses, which 
might have involved him in rain. In the mean time, 
the Americans, who had considerably profited by 
this intercourse, encouraged by their friends on shore, 
at well as by the collectors' and comptrollers of the 
different customs of the islands, resisted the threats 
and orders of Captain Nelson, presuming not only 
on their right to trade, but from an opinion that the 
officers of the king's ships had no legal power to seize 
any vessels, without having deputations from the 
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cottoms, which they were well usored would not be 

granted in those seas. 

Captain Nelson, conscioas of the rectitude of his 
conduct, continued to enforce the orders be bad 
already given, and added, '* that he knew no other 
reasons for sending the king's ships abroad in tiae 
of peace, but lor supporting the trade and protecting 
the commerce of the country." In thb sealoni dia« 
charge of his duty at Barbadoes, Antigua, SU Kitts, 
Nevis, &c. he was more particularly supported, aft 
the islands of Grenada and St. Vincent, by Captain 
CoUingwood, in the Mediator; and his brother, 
Captein Winefred Coll'mgwood, in the Rattler; in 
consequence of which, great numbers of the Ame- 
rican vessels were proceed against in the Admiralty 
Courts, and were regularly condemned. 

The innumemble difficulties* however, under which 
be had long laboured, now continually increased. 
The planters were to a man decidedly hostile to his 
conduct The governors and presidents of the islands 
gave him no support; and the admiral, wavering 
between both parties, and having no decided opinion, 
merely addressed a memorandum to Captain Nelson, 
advising him " to be guided by the wbbes off the 
presidents of the council." (^ the arrival of the 
Boreas, Captain Nelson, at Nevis, in 1785, be found 
four American vessels there* deeply laden, and with 
what are termed the island colours flying, which aaa 
white with a red cross. These vessels were i»nse> 
diately visited, and the masters of them directed, as 
it was known they were American vessels and had 
American cargoes on board, to hout their proper 
colours, and leave the island in foity«cight hours ; 
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thejr denied being Americans, and refused to obey 
the orders of Captain Nelson. On this, an exami- 
nation of their crews too% place on board the Boreas, 
in the captain's cabin, and before the Judge of the 
Admiralty, who happened to be on board, when they 
all confessed that Ihey were Americans, and that their 
vessels and cargoes were wholly American property. 
They were accordingly proceeded against in the Court 
of Admiralty at Nevis ; and, notwithstanding the 
opinions and pleadings of the greater part of tlie 
learned counsel of the different islands, who had as- 
sembled to defend the Americans, in the hope of 
proving that Captain Nelson, without a deputation 
from the Customs, was not authorized to seize the 
traders, that great oflScer pleaded his own cause so 
ably, and refuted their specious arguments so com- 
pletely, that the four vessels, with their cargoes, were 
condemned as legal prizes to the Boreas. 

Captain Nelson, in a letter to his friend Captain 
Locker, describes his situation at thu time as very 
distressing. ** Subscriptions,'* says he, " were soon 
filled to prosecute me ; my admiral stood neuter. I 
had suits taken out against me, and damages laid at the 
enormous sum of 40,000/. When the trial came 
on, I was protected by the Judge for the day ; but Uie 
Marshal was desired to arrest me, and the merchants 
promised to indemnify him for the act. The Judge, 
however, having declared he would send him to prison 
if he dared to do it, he desisted. I fortunately attached 
myself to an honest lawyer ; and, don't let me forget, 
the president of Nevis offered in court to become my 
bail for 10,0002., if I choose to suffer the arrest ; he 
told them I had 6nl^ done my duty ; and although 
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he suffered more in proportion than any of them, he 
coald not blame me. At last, after a trial of two 
days, we carried oar cause, and the vessels were con- 
demned. I was a close prisoner on board for eight 
weeks; for had I been taken, I most assuredly 
should have been cast for the whole sum. I had 
nothing left but to send a memorial to the king, and 
he was good enough to order me to be defended at 
his expense, and sent orders to General Shirley to 
afford me every assistance in the execution of ray 
duty ; referring him to my letters, as there was con- 
tained in them what concerned him not to have 
suffered." 

On his return to England, Captain Nelson long suf- 
fered for this bold exercise of his judgment; and while 
at his father's seat at Bumham Thorpe, he was insulted 
by a citation to answer a future award, to the amooot 
of S0,000(. The Treasury at length did him tardy, 
but effectual justice, by completely indenuiifying him 
for a measure which did him in6nite honour, and ren- 
dered an important service to the commerce of his 
country. 

NEUTRALS. 

While the Sparrow cutler, commanded by Captain 
Wylie, was cruising off Cape Tiberon, in the island 
of St. Domingo, it chased and came up with an 
American brig,, whose, cargo, added to other circom- 
stances, created such suspicion of her being enemy's 
property, that it was thought proper to send her into 
Port Royal for examination. 

The American captain, however^ Swore so positively, 
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through thick and thin, to the truth of the papers 
which be produced, that the Admiralty Gourt was 
induced to set him at liberty, when he instantly com- 
menced a prosecution for demurrage against Lieute- 
nant Wylie for having detained him. 

In this state of the affair. Lieutenant Fitton of the 
navy, (then a midshipman commanding a small 
tender), arrived in Port Royal, and went on board 
the Sparrow to visit Wylie, whom he found ex- 
ceedingly low-spirited at the idea of the ruinous 
damages which would be awarded against him, on 
account of the Yankee. 

Fitton, on hearing the name of the captain and 
brig, and the nature of the cargo, desired his friend 
to be under no apprehension, for she was yet a good 
prize. 

He then explained, that cruising In his fender near 
the spot where the Sparrow bad chased the vessel in 
question, and much about the same time, they had 
caught a large shark, and were surprised on hearing the 
man employed in cutting it open, sing out, " stand by 
to receive your letters, my boys, for here's the post- 
man come on board !" handiog out at the same moment 
a bundle of papers from its maw. These were but 
little injured by the digestive powers of the animal, 
and Fitton retained them. 

They now appeared to^e the real papers of the 
American, which he had thrown overboard when 
pressed in the chase, and which had been swallowed 
by this shark. They proved, bejond a doabt, that 
the cargo was French. 

The two gentlemen proceeded instantly to King- 
ston with this new decisive evidence ; but all further 
o « 
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investigation was rendered unnecessary, for the cap- 
tain of the brig was so thonderstrack on hearing 
the circomstance (naturally considering it as a visi- 
tation from Heaven for his perjuries), that he imme> 
diately absconded ; and the vessel, after all, was con- 
demned to the Sparrow, giving Wylie 3OQ0L for his 
share of the prize money. 

Mr. Fitton sent op the jaw-bones of this shark to 
the Admiralty Court at Jamaica (where they now re- 
main), with his compliments, observing, that he con- 
sidered them a very proper collar for all neutrals to 
swear through in future. 

But this tell-tale shark had not yet done with the 
poor Americans. 

Captain Otway wasat that period serving in the West 
Indies, in the Trent frigate, and happened to be present 
at the discussion of this afiair of the shark. Being 
about to sail on a cruise, Mr. Waterhouse, the prise 
agent, desired hira, if he met with a certain American 
brig, (which he described), and could find out the 
captain's name to be Pearl Darkey, a name he was 
not likely to forget, to send him in, for, by the same 
papers, it appeared that he was deeply concerned in 
these transactions. 

The Trent sailed, and, among others, fell in with a 
brig of a description similar to that which Mr. 
Waterhouse had given ; and the moment the master 
of her stepped on the quarter-deck of the frigate, 
with his papers in his hand. Captain Otway at a 
venture addressed him, " Mr. Pearl Darkey, how do 
you do — I am glad to see you, — the very man I have 
been looking for." Jonathan started and turned pale, 
on hearing his real name thus familiarly mentioned, (for 
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it waB actually Darkey himself) ; and Captain Otway 
added, by way of helping him out of his dilemma, 
" I am in possession of your whole history and con- 
nexion ; I know every thing about you, and am now 
going to send you into Port Royal for judgment." 
The maUi in his dismay and confusion, naturally 
concluded that his schemes had been betrayed by 
some who were in the secret, and did not even attempt 
to defend himself under his fictitious character. The 
rtue of confidently addressing him at once as Pearl 
Darkey, threw him off his guard, and deprived him 
of every subterfuge. The ship was accordingly sent in, 
and condemned a good prize to the Trent, after the 
fullest proof of her being loaded with the property 
of the enemy. 

DANES IN INDIA. 

A company for trading to the East, was established 
among the Danes, very early in the seventeenth 
century ; but so little capital and enterprise existed in 
the country, that nothing material was effected either 
by the company, or by private traders, when the former 
retired from the field. The trade then remained 
in a dormant condition, until 173!2, when the "Royal 
Danish Asiatic Company " was erected, "with a capital 
sufficient for carrying on a very considerable trade* 
In the constitution of this company, there is tliis 
remarkable circumstance, that while it conferred the 
power of acquiring and maintaining property, or 
territory, in common with other European compa- 
nies, it was the first which made any provision 
as to the character of the individuals who were to 
o3 
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be entrasted with the eiercue of that iraporCanf 
right. By one article it was provided^ that *' the 
strictest attention should be paid to the morals of the 
people sent out to India in the company** service j" 
and the company was appointed to *< choose persons 
of piety, good morals, and learning, for their ministers, 
who shoald be confirmed by the king." Nor was 
all this, like many other introdactoiy declaradons 
against profligacy and oppression, intended merely as 
a testimony to the world, that the offenders had at the 
commencement an ample sense of the heinousness of 
the iniqaities they were altlmately to commit ; for so 
well were these fundamental principles adhered to, that 
a more moderate or more beneficial system of govern- 
ment than what almost universally prevailed in the set- 
tlement of the Danish Asiatic Company, has noteaisted 
throughout all Hindostan. In the company's territory of 
Tranquebar, more of the natives have been converted to 
Christianity, than in all the other Christian settle- 
ments together > and in no part of India has its im<^ 
proving and dignifying influence been half so coft- 
spicootts. The trade of this company is certainly 
the least favourable point in its history. The whole 
amount of its sales, during eleven years of its greatest 
prosperity, amounted only to 11,015,083 ria dollars* 
the profit on which was no more tlian S,86S,08S. 
This circumstance seems to have weighed so forcibly 
with the Danish government, upon the expiry of the 
company's charter in 177$, that its exclusive privilege 
was limited, on the renewal of the charter, to the 
empire of China ; and the trade, in all other parti of 
the Indian seas, was laid open to the subjects of 
Denmark, under certain regulations affecting the 
nature and quantity of the exports. 
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Frozen market at st. petersburgh* 

To strangers, unaccustomed to the Farious changes 
produced in men and things by the influence of 
intense frost, nothing appears more wonderful than 
that part of the city dedicated to the sale of 
frozen proyisions. The Ustonished sight is there 
anested by a vast open square, containing the 
bodies of many thousand animals, piled in pyra- 
midal heaps, on all sides ; cows, sheep, hogs, fowls, 
butter, eggs, 6sh^ all are stiffened into granite. The 
Bsh are attractively beautiful ; possessing the vivid- 
ness of their living colour, with the transparent 
clearness of wax imitations. The beasts present a far 
less pleasing spectacle. Most of the larger sort being 
skinned, and classed according to their species ; 
groupes of many hundreds are seen piled up on their 
hind legs against one another, as if each were making 
an effort to climb over the back of its neighbour. 
The apparent animation of their seemingly strug« 
glmg attitudes (as if suddenly seized in moving, 
and petrifled by frost) gives a horrid Hfe to this dead 
scene. Had an enchanter's wand been instanta- 
neously waved over this tea of animals, daring their 
different actions, they could not have been fixed more 
decidedly. Their hardness, too, is so extreme, that 
the natives chop them up for the puii^asers like wood, 
and the chips of their carcases fly off in the same 
way as splinters do from masses of timber and coals. 
The provisions collected here are the product of 
countries many thousand wersts beyond Moscow, 
Siberia, Archangel, and still remoter provinces, fur- 
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nisb the mefchandize, which, daring the frost's sere' 
rity, is conveyed thither on sledges. In consequence 
of the vast quantities of these commodities, and the 
short period allowed for the existence of the market, 
they are cheaper than at any other part of the year, 
and are, therefore, booght eagerly to be laid np 
as winter stock. Wlien deposited in cellars, they 
keep good for a length of time. At certain hours 
every day, the market, while it lasts, is a fashionable 
lounge. There you meet all the beauty and giuety 
of St. Petersbnrgh; even from the imperial fiamily 
down to the Russian merchant's wife. Incredible 
crowds of sledges, carriages, and pedestrians, throng 
the place , the different groupes of spectators, pur- 
chasers, venders, and commodities, form such an 
extraordinary tout ensembU, as no other city in the 
world is known to equal. During this mart of con- 
gealed merchandize, affecting scenes often occur. 
The provisions are exported from the most remote 
provinces of this vast empire, and the infinitude 
of sledges necessary for their conveyance are ac- 
companied by boors* It is not often the case, that 
for more than one season, the same persons travel with 
them ; and this change of conductors is produced by mo- 
tives more honourable, more powerful, than interest it- 
self* Whenever a new levy is made for the army, a given 
number (according to the state's necessity) 19 taken 
from every ^ve hundred vassals capable of bearing 
arms. Most of the villages have been thus deprived 
of some of their inhabitants ; and it is with the 
affectionate hope of again seeing their different rela- 
tives, that many aged men. accompany these froaen 
caravans. St* Petersburgh is the extent of their 
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views. The knowledge of that city and of their own 
vilJage bounds their geographic acquirements ; it is 
thither all their wishes tend ; for to that spot alone, 
they falsely believe, is fixed the object of their fond 
solicitude. Ignorant of any particnlar corps, and only 
conscious that it it is a toldier they seek, under the 
liveliest impressions of expectation and affection, they 
momentarily look for the blessing of again embracing 
a son, a brother, or some other near and beloved kins- 
man. Actuated by similar feelings, hundreds of sol- 
diers axe seen going from groupe to groupe, searching 
for their own parents among these patriarcbial stran- 
gers. To the observation of a benevolent individual, 
these scenes aie delightful. Nothing can be morel 
affecting than to witness their joyful meetings ; fathers 
embracing their sons ; brothers their brothers. But 
expressions of disappointment frequently excite more 
distressing sympathies ; and the heart saddens while 
listening to Uie impatient enquiries of many, who are 
soon deprived of their dearest hopes by the infor- 
mation that another country contains their offspring 
— ^perhaps another world. 

• 

COLBERT. 

Soon after Colbert came into the management of 
the finances of France, he sent for the principal mer-« 
chants of that kingdom -, and in order to ingratiate 
himself with them, and to acquire their confidence, 
he asked what he could do for them ? They unani- 
mously answered, " Pray, sir,, do nothing ! Latuet 
wmtfaire, — " Let us do for ourselves." 
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THE DARTEN COMPANY. 

Darieu, or the Istbmas of Panama, connecting as it 
does the continents of North and South America, is 
one of the most important provinces in the new world, 
and has been the scene of more actions of interest 
than any otiier in America. The wealth of Pern is 
brought hither, and then exported to Europe* This 
has induced many enterprising people to make at- 
tempts on Panama, Porto Belio, and other towns or 
this province, in hopes of obtaining i^ rich booty. 

The Scots got possession of part of this province 
in 1699, and attempted to form a commercial esta- 
blishment that would have been one of the most use- 
ful and important that ever was projected. The pro- 
jector and leader of the Darien expedition, was a 
clergyman of the name of Paterson. By this obscure 
Scotsman a project was formed to settle on this neg- 
lected spot a great and powerful colony; not as 
other colonies have for the roost part been settled, by 
chance, and unprotected by the country whence they 
went ; but by system, and calculated to ensure the 
ample protection of those governments to whom he 
was to offer the project. Paterson bad ascertained 
that roads could be made with ease along the ridge 
between the North and South Seas, by which mules, 
and even carriages, might pass from the one to the 
other, in the course of a single day ; and conse- 
quently this passage seemed to be pointed out by the 
£nger of nature as a common centre to connect to- 
gether the trade and intercourse of the universe. 

Paterson's original intention was to offer his pro- 
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ject to England, as the country which had most in- 
terest in it, not only from the benefit common to all 
nations, of shortening the length of voyage to (he 
East Indies ; but by the tendency which it would have 
had to connect the interests of her European, West 
Indian, American, African, and East Indian trade. 
He communicated his project to a few persons iu 
London, but these few 4iscouraged him. 

He next offered his project to the Dutch, the Haro> 
burghers, and the Elector of Brandenburgh ; but 
none of them supported it. At last he, throu^i the 
influence of Fletcher of Saltoun, got some persons to 
engage in it in Scotland ; and in June, 1695, they 
procured a statute from parliament^ and afterwards a 
charter from the crown, for creating a trading com- 
pany to Africa and the new world, with power to 
plant colonies and build forts, with consent of the 
inhabitants, in places not possessed by other European 
nations. 

Paterson finding the ground firm under him, boldly 
avowed his project, and opened a subscription for a 
company* The frenzy of the Scots to sign the solemn 
league and covenant, never exceeded the rapidity 
with which they ran to subscribe to the Darien Com- 
pany. The nobility, the gentry, the merchants, the 
people, the royal burghs, without a single exception, 
and most of the other public bodies, subscribed. 
Young women threw their little fortunes into the stock* 
and widows sold their jointures to raise money for the 
same purpose. Almost in an instant, the sum of 
400,000i. was subscribed in Scotland, although it is 
now known that at tlie time there was not above 
800,000/. of cash in the kingdom. In England, 
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300,000/. was subscribed ; and SSOO,O0OL more by 

the Dutch and Hamburghers. 

In the mean time, the jealousy of trade created 
an alarm in England ; and in December, 1695, the 
two Houses of Parliament concurred in a joint ad- 
dress to the king, against the establishment of the 
Darien Company. Soon after the Commons im- 
peached several persons for being instrumental in 
erecting the company. The king's answer to the 
address of the Lords and Commons was, " that be 
had been ill-advised in Scotland." He soon after 
changed his Scottish ministers, and sent orders to the 
English resident at Hamburgh, to present a memorial 
to the Senate, in which he disowned the company^ 
and warned them against all connexions with it* Tiie 
Senate sent the memorial to the assembly of mer- 
chants, who returned it with the following spirited 
answer : '* We look upon it as a very strange thing, 
that the King of Britain should offer to hinder as, 
who are a free people, to trade with whom we please ; 
but are amazed to think tliat he would hinder us from 
joining with his own subjects in Scotland, to whom 
be had lately given such large privileges by so 
solemn an act of parliament." 

The king's disavowal had the effect of intimi- 
dating the Dutch, Hamburgh, and London merchants, 
and they withdrew their subscriptions. The Scots, 
however, were not discouraged ; and the company 
proceeded to build six ships in Holland, of from Sd 
to 60 guns. They also engaged 1200 men &r the 
colony, among whom were many of the most noble 
and most ancient families of Scotland. 

On the 26th of July, 1698, the whole city of 
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Edinburgh poared down to Leith, to see the colonj 
depart, amidst the tears, pmyets, and praises of their 
relatives, friends, and countrjnMm. Many seamen 
and soldiers, whose services had been refused, because 
more had offered themselves than were needed, were 
found hid in the ships ; and when ordered ashore, 
dung to the ropes and timbers, imploring to go 
without reward with their companions. Twelve hun« 
dred men sailed in five stout ships, and arrived at 
Darien in two months, with the loss of only fifteen of 
their people. 

As most of them were inured to the fatigues and 
dangers of war, they might, if conquest had been 
their object, have gone from the most northern part 
of Mexico, to the most southern part of Chili, and 
have overturned the whole empire of Spain in the 
South Sea9 ; but theirs were the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce. They began with purchasing lands from 
the natives, and sending message of amity to the 
Spanish governors within their reach. They fixed 
their station at Acta, calling it New St. Andrew, and 
giving to the country itself the name of New Cale- 
donia. They erected a fort, and planted upon it fifty 
pieces of cannon. 

The first public act of the colony, was to publish 
a declaration of freedom of trade and religion to all 
nations. This noble idea originated with Paterson, 
whose enlightened views seemed destined for the 
good of nations, had they not been thwarted by the 
narrow and selfish policy of those who became jealous 
of them. The Dutch East India Company having 
pressed the king, in concurrence with his English 
sabjects» to prevent the settlement at Darien, orders 
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were sent from England tu the Governors of the 
West Indies and the American Colonies, to issue 
proclamations against giving assistance, or eTen to 
hold any correspondence with the colony : and these 
orders were carried into effect so rigidly, that the 
Scots, trusting to kinder treatment, had not brought a 
sufficient supply of provisions with them ; and they 
must have perished for want of food, had not the 
more generous savages, by hunting and fishing for 
them, afforded them that relief which fellow Britons 
refused. They lingered eight months, awaiting, bat 
in vain, for assistance from Scotland ; and almost the 
whole of this infant and adventurous colony either 
died or quitted the settlement. Paterson, who was 
the first that entered the ship at Leith^ was the last 
who went on board at Darien. 

In the mean time, Spain, which during the space 
of two years that this colony was in agitation, made 
no complaint against it, presented a memorial to the 
king through the Spanish ambassador at Londooj on 
the 3rd of May, 1696, complaining of the settlement 
as an encroachment on the rights of Spain. 

The Scots, ignorant of the misfortunes of their 
colony, and provoked at this memorial, sent out 
another expedition of 1300 men to support an esta- 
blishment which was now no more. One of the 
ships was lost at sea, many men died in the passage^ 
and the rest arrived at different times, ruined in health, 
and dispirited when they heard the fate of those who 
preceded them. In addition to the misfortunes of 
the first colony, the second had a misfortune peculiar 
to itself, that of being fettered by the rigid and un- 
charitable observances of four ministers, sent by the 
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General Asseinbly of the Church of Scotland. These 
men exhausted the spirits of the people, bj demanding 
extraordinary attentions to themselFes, and at the 
same time requiring their attendance at sermon for 
four or five hours at a time, relieving each other by 
preaching alternately, but allowing no relief to their 
hearers. 

The last party that joined the second colony at 
Darien, after it had been settled three months, was 
Captain Campbell of Finah, with a company of the 
people of his own estate, whom he bad commanded 
in Flanders, and whom he carried to Darien in hu 
own ship. On their arrival at New St. Andrew, they 
found that a Spanish force of 1600 men lay encamped 
at Tubucantee, waiting there till a Spanish squadron 
of eleven ships could arrive, when they were jointly 
to attack the fort. The command was given to Cap- 
tain Campbell, who, in order to prevent a joint attack, 
inarched the second day after his arrival with 300 
men to Tubucantee, stormed the enemy*s camp in the 
night time, dispersed the Spanish force with much 
slaughter, and returned to the fort the fifth day. He 
found the Spanish ships before the harbour, their 
troops landed, and almost all hopes of help or pro- 
▼isbn cut off ; yet he stood a siege of six weeks, till 
nearly all the officers were dead ; the enemy, by their 
approaches, had cot off the wells, and his ammu- 
nition was expended, so that he was obliged to melt 
the pewter dishes of the garrison into balls. The 
garrison then capitulated, and obtained not only the 
common honours of war and security for the property 
of. the company, but even exacted hostages for the 
due performance of the conditions^ Captain Camp« 
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bell aioQe desired to be excepted from the capitulation, 
saving, he was sure the Spaniards could not forgive 
him the mischief which he had so lately done them. 

The brave by their courage often escape that death 
which they seem to court. Captain Campbell made 
his escape in his own vessel to New York, and thence 
to Scotland, where the company presented him with 
a gold medal. A harder fate attended those who 
were left behind. They were so weak in their 
health, as not to be able to weigh up the anchors of 
the Rising Sun, «ne of their ships ; but the generoos 
Spaniards assisted them ; and when the vessel mn 
aground, they showed them other acts of kindness. 
The Darien ships being leaky and weakly manned, 
were obliged in their voyage to take shelter in different 
ports belonging to Spain and England. The Spaniards 
showed them kindness ; the English none ; and in 
one place belonging to the latter, one of their ships 
was seized and detained. Of these, only Captain 
Campbell's vessel and another sftiall one were saved ; 
the Rising Sun was lost on the bar of Charleston ; 
and of the colony, not more than thurty saved from 
war, shipwreck, famine, and disease, ever saw their 
country again. 

Paterson stood the blow, as far as related to him* 
self, with fortidude ; but he could not stand the re» 
flectioDH excited by the misfortunes of those around 
him. On his passage home, after the ruin of the 
first colony, he became deranged ; but recovered in 
his own country; where his spirit, still ardent and 
unbroken, presented a new plan to the company, 
founded on the idea of King William, that England 
should have the joint dominion of the settlement 
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with Scotland. He survived many years, pitied and 
respected, bat totally neglected ; and without the 
slightest reparation for his losses from the equivalent 
money given by England to the Darien Company. 

Thus terminated one of the grandest projects that 
the human mind ever conceived. The application ol 
the Dutch to King William against the Darien Com> 
pany, affords the surest of all proofs that it was the 
interest of Britain to support it ; and England, by 
sacrificing her own interest to the Dutch in ruining 
that settlement, lost the opportunity of gaining, and 
continuing to herself, the greatest commercial empire 
that probably ever will be formed in the world* 



EXCESS OF SPECULATION. 

When the South American ports were opened to 
the trade of Great Britain, the most lamentable con- 
sequences ensued, from the ignorant manner in which 
the commerce was commenced, and the extravagance 
with which it was conducted. Owing to the incre- 
dible struggle or competition among the English mer- 
chants, who should send most ships and cargoes to a 
conntiy who civilized population, exclusive of slaves, 
did not exceed eight hundred thousand persons, it is 
natural to suppose that the market would be almost 
instantly overstocked. So great and so unexpected 
was the influx of English manufactures into Rio de 
Janeiro, within a few days of the arrival of the 
Prince of Portugal, that the rent of houses to put 
them in became uncommonij dear. The bay was 
covered with ships, and the Custom House soon over- 
p 3 
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flowed with goods ; even salt, casks of ironiiioogefy 
and nails, salt fish, cheese, hats, bottled and barrelled 
porter, &c., were exposed not oiAy to the sun and 
rain, but to general depredation. The Creoles and 
strangers from the interior, thought that these goods 
were placed there for their benefit, and praised the 
goodness and generosity of the English, who strewed 
the beach to a great extent, with articles for which 
their own countrymen had heretofore charged tbera 
such high prices. 

In the course of a few weeks the beach began to 
assume a much less crowded appearance ; some of 
the goods were taken to the residence of the owners ; 
others were removed, but to what place, or by whom, 
could not be ascertained ; and a very great propor- 
tion were sold at the Custom House for the benefit of 
the underwriters. This stratagem so frequently prac- 
tised, afterwards operated as a very serious injury 
to the regular sale of articles ; for as the market was 
so overstocked, scarcely any one would offer money 
for goods, except at the Custom House sales. As the 
depreciation continued, numberless packages were 
then exposed to sale in part damaged, or apparently 
so. Indeed, little more than the mark of a cord on 
the outside of a single article, or a comer discoloured 
in a package, was a sufficient pretext for pronouncing 
the whole damaged, and selling them for a mere 
trifle. 

To the serious losses thus occasioned by an over- 
stocked market, may be added another, which ori- 
ginated in the ignorance of many persons who sent 
articles, to a considerable amount, not at all suited 
to the country. One speculator of wonderful fore- 
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sight, sent large qnantiC«8 of stajrs for the BrazUiaD 
females, who had never heard of such armour. 
Another sent skates for the use of a people who are 
totally uninformed that water can become ice ; this 
was a fiivourite speculation, and the good people of 
Birmingham «ent out sixty tons of skates and warming 
pans. Another merchant sent out a considerable 
assortment of the most elegant coffin furniture, not 
knowing that coffins were never used by the Brazilians* 
In a few months, more Manchester goods arrived, 
than had been consumed in the course of twenty 
years preceding. 

Eqiudly indiscreet and ill-judged were the specu- 
lations in Brazilian produce. Any kind of sebaceous 
matter was greedily purchased for tallow ; and hides 
eaten by the gnat, found a ready market; but the 
lolly of speculation did not stop here ; precious stones 
appeared to o£fer the most abundant source of riches, 
axid they were largely dealt in ; tourmalines were sold 
for emeralds, crystals for topazes, and both common 
stones and vitreous paste bought for diamonds, to a 
considerable amount False diamonds were weighed 
with seropulousness and bought with avidity. Brass 
pans purchased of the English, were filed and mixed 
with gold dust ; and thus, by a very umple contrivance, 
several English dealers repurchased, at three or four 
guineas per ounce, tbe very article which they had 
before sold at half a crown per pound ! 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
In London, which is the emporium of the wealth 
of the whole world, and which gives action to the 
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indoBtry and intelligence of all ciWIized nations, 
no ordinary commerce is carried on at the Stock 
Exchange ; and, notwithstanding the apparent myft- 
tery in which its transactions are involved, it is 
nothing more nor less than a marlcet place^ The 
articles there bought and sold, consist of national 
pledges or pawns, bearing interest by way of annint j ; 
and stock-brokers, or stock-jobbers* are the mer- 
chants who traffic in these articles, either on their 
own account, or by commission for other persons. 

The national debt, the funds, or the stocks, for by 
all these names the article of traffic in the Stock 
Exchange is called, opened a new source of profit to 
the merchant or tradesman, who when he had acco* 
mulated a sum of money, could lend the surplus of 
his capital to the state, and receive? regular interest, 
guaranteed to him by the public faith of his fellow 
citizens. 

In this manner did the establishment of national 
funds open a new market to capitalists, create a new 
field for speculation, and engender a new profession 
in the character of broker, or agent, between the 
buyers and sellers of this species of property. As 
the amount of those funds increased, the number of 
proprietors of course multiplied, and the necessity 
of transfers became more frequent These circnm- 
stances naturally draw together the parties interested, 
and a place of rendezvous for stock-holders and their 
agents was, without any design, established at 
Jonathan's, now Garraway's, Coffee House, in Change 
Alley, Comhill. From this circumstance, the word 
"alley" is to this day familiarly used as a cant 
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pbrase for the Stock Exchange. By degrees, this 
Coffee Hooae grew into an acknowledged market for 
settling the price of stocks. In process of time, 
however, this species of traffic attained such magni- 
tude, that the brokers erected, by subscription, a 
building for the exclusive purpose of their business, 
and denominated it the *' Stock Exchange." 

ECCENTRIC MERCHANT. 
At Hanau a merchant resides, whose history is 
somewhat curious. A quarrel with his stepmother 
induced him to '< leave hb father's house,*' when 
young, and embark for England. Having acquired 
in trade, in London, a fortune sufficient for comfort 
in Germany, he married, and returned to his native 
town, where he found that his parents were dead, 
and that their property had devolved to him. A 
Jarge rambling house, containing thirteen rooms on a 
floor, and adorned with pictures of old electors and 
landgraves, was a part of his patrimony. The house 
goes by the name of Noah's Ark, from the singu- 
larity of its construction, arising, as the story goes, 
from a cause not less singular. The upper-story is 
a complete second house, erected on the first. The 
builder, an opulent citizen, who possessed ninety-nine 
houies in Hanau, was ambitious of rounding his 
number to one hundred ; but the jealousy of the 
citizens opposed his whim, unless he consented to 
pave a path to the church, some hundred yards long, 
with rix dollars. He declined this exorbitant tax; 
but, unwilling to resign the distinction of own- 
ing one hundred houses, he contended himself with 
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a huDdredtb placed on the top of one of the ninety- 



ANGLO-INDIAN MERCHANT. 

At Hyderabad, in the East Indies, there resides a 
famoas English merchant, who holds a sigaiar sort 
of durbar every morning, at which jou may see 
shroffs and merchants, officers and nobles, coming to 
beg, borrow, lend, or transact business ; all which is 
done according to the native customs* These Mr. P. 
observes in every thing connected with his establish- 
ment ; even when alone, to the utting on the floor to 
a dinner served in their fashion ; reading the Arabian 
Nights with his Moorish wives ; presiding at naotobes, 
and listening with pleasure to the musical sounds of 
the native tom-tom. 

He is a man of uncommon talent and great infor- 
mation ; very popular, both with the natives and with 
the British, for his liberality, ready and obliging 
politeness, and unbounded hospitality to all. The 
choice of an eastern mode of life is with him not 
altogether unnatural. He was bom of a native 
mother, a female of Delhi, of good descent. He was 
sent to England when a boy for education } retorned 
early to this country, and long commanded a large 
body of horse in the Deccan, under native chiefs. 



FRANKFORT FAIR. 
The Michaelmas fair at Frankfort commences early 
in September ; and its bustle and vivacity last through- 
out the month. The most considerable wholesale 
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dealings are however, transacted within the first 
week, when numbers of the merchants flock to the 
fair at Leipsic. The Exchange, a small neat quad- 
rangle, sarronnded by a range of warehouses and 
shops, called the Braunfels, Is thronged during the fair 
with a respectable cluster of merchants of all nations ; 
perhap» a twentieth part of the number who assemble 
daily on oar Exchange. High change is about twehe 
o'clock, from which the merchants return home to 
dinner ; they generally commence bu!»iness at six or 
seven in the morning, and toil tiil ten or eleven at 
night ; not having, as yet, attained to that methodical 
celerity, which, in Loudon, despatches a hundred 
times the amount of affairs between the commodious 
hours of nine and six. The large rooms in the Braun- 
fels are fitted up as show-rooms and shops, in humble 
imitation of the Palais-Royal, and loaded with mer- 
chandize, showy and useful, from all quarters of 
Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, and Bohe- 
mia. " Thomson's fine cotton goods from Man- 
chester" — " Picard, Marchand de Modes de Paris"— 
** Zwingler, Uhrmacher aus der Schweitz ;" and other 
such announcements of the trades and domiciles of 
the traders, attract notice in glittering capitals. The 
fairs, which had naturally declined during the obstruc- 
tions of war, are gradually resuming their former 
alacrity. Frankfort has, during the fair, the animated 
aspect of a bustling trading city. The inns, the 
theatre, the casino, are thronged and lively; the 
drives round the suburbs crowded with gay equipages; 
the tables d* hdte with a motley assemblage of persons 
of all ranks and nations ; the flowing costume of the 
Turk, and the venerable bearded Jew, often meet 
the eye. 
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ROSCOE. 

** As I was once visiting the Atbenenai of Liver- 
pool," sajs the elegant author of the Sketch Book, 
" mj attention was attracted by a person just entered 
the room. He was advanced in life, tall, and of a 
form that ^rould once have been commanding, bat it 
was a little bowed by time, perhaps by care. He had 
a noble style of countenance; a head that woold 
have pleased a painter, and though some slight far- 
rows upon his brow showed wasting thought bad 
been busy there, yet his eye still beamed with the 
fire of a prophetic soul. Tberejras something in his 
whole appearance, that indicated a being of a superior 
order from the bustling race around him. I inquired 
his name, and was informed that it was Boscoe. I 
drew back with an involuntary feeling of vene- 
ration. This, then, was an author of celebrity ; this 
was one of those men whose voices have gone forth 
to the end of the earth, with whose minds I have 
communed even in the solitudes of America. 

" Accustomed as we are In our native land, to know 
European writers only by their works, we cannot 
conceive of them as of other men, engrossed by tri- 
vial or sordid pursuits, and jostling with the crowd 
of common minds in the dusty paths of life. They 
pass before our imaginations like superior beings, 
radiant with the emanations of their own genius, and 
surrounded by a halo of literary glory. 

'* To find the elegant historian of the Medici, there- 
fore, mingling among the busy sons of traffic, at first 
shocked my poetical ideas ; but it is from the very cir- 
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cumstances and situation in which he has been placed » 
tkat Mr. Roscoe derives his highest claim to admi- 
ration. It is interesting to notice how some minds seem 
almost to create themselves, springing up under every 
disadvantage, and working their solitary but irresist- 
ible way through a thousand obstacles. Nature seems 
to delight in dtsappoioting the cherishing assiduities 
of art, with which it would rear legitimate dnlness to 
. oaturity, and to glory in the luxuriance of her chance 
piodttctions. She scatters the seeds of genius to the 
winds ; and though some may perish among the stony 
places of the world, and some be .choked by the 
thorns and brambles of early adversity, yet others 
will now and then strike root even in the clefts of the 
rock ; struggle bravely up into sun-shine ; and spread 
over their sterile birth-place all the beauties of vege- 



** Such has been the case with Roscoe. Bom in a 
attnation apparently ungenial to the growth of literary 
talent, in the very market-place of trade, without 
fortune, family, connexion, or patronage ; self- 
piompted, self-sustained, and almost self-taught ; he 
baa conquered every obstacle, achieved bis way to 
eminence, and having become one of the ornaments 
iA the nation, has turned the whole force of his talents 
and influence to advance and embellish his nathre 
town. 

" Indeed it is this last trait in his character, which 
bas given Inm interest in my eyes, and induced me 
particularly to point him out to my countrymen. 
Eriiinent as are his literary merits, he is but one 
among the many distinguished authors of this intel- 
lectual nation. They, however, live but in general 
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for their own fame« or their own pleasares. Their pri- 
vate history presents no lessons to the world, or per- 
haps a humiliating one of human frailCj and inconsis- 
tency. At best, they are prone to steal away from 
the bustle and common-place of busy exbtence, to 
indulge in the selfishness of lettered ease, and revel in 
the scenes of mental but exclusive enjoyment 

** Mr. Roscoe, on the contrary, has claimed none of 
the accorded privileges of talent. He has shut him- 
self up in no garden of thought, or elysium of fancy, 
but has gone forth into the highways and thorough' 
fares of life ; he has planted bowers by the wayside, 
for the refreshment of the pilgrim and the sojourner; 
and has established pure fountains, where the labour- 
ing man may turn aside from the dust and heat of the 
day, and drink of the living streams of knowledge. 
There is a "daily beauty in his eye," on which 
mankind may meditate and grow better. It exhibits 
no lofty and almost useless, because inimitable, exam- 
ples of excellence ; but presents a picture of active, 
yet simple «nd imitable virtues, which are within 
every man's reach, but which few men exercise, or 
this world would be a Paradise. 

« But his private life is peculiarly worthy the at- 
tention of the citizen of our young and busy coun- 
try, where literature and the elegant arts must grow 
up side by side with the coarser plants of daily ne- 
cessity, and must depend for their culture, not upon 
the exclusive devotion of time and wealth, or the 
quickening rays of titled patronage, but upon hours 
and -seasons snatched from the pursuits of worldly 
interests, by intelligent and public-spirited indivi- 
•duals. 
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'* He has shown how much may be done in hpon of 
leisure by. one master spirit for a place, and how com- 
pletely it can give its own impress to sarrounding ob* 
jects. Like his own Lorenzo de Medici, on whom he 
seems to hare fixed his eye, as on a pure model of anti- 
quity, he has woven the history of his life with the his- 
tory of his own native town, and made the foundations 
of its fame, the monuments of its virtues. Wherever 
yon go in Liverpool, you perceive traces of his foot- 
steps in all that is elegant and liberal. He found the 
tide of wealth flowing merely in the channels of trade ; 
he has diverted from it, invigorating rills to refresh 
the gardens of literature. By his own example, and 
constant exertions, he has brought into effect that 
union of commerce, and the intellectual pursuits so 
eloquently recommended in one of his latest writings, 
an address upon the opening of the Liverpool Instil 
tution, and has practically proved how beautifully 
they may be brought to harmonize and to benefit 
each other. The noble institutions for literary and 
scientific purposes, which reflect such credit upon 
Liverpool, and are giving such an impulse to the pub- 
lic mind, have been mostly originated, and all effec- 
tively promoted, by Mr. Roscoe ; and when we con- 
sider the rapid increasing opulence and magnitude of 
that town, which promises to vie in commercial im- 
portance with the metropolis, it will be perceived, 
that in awakening an ambition of mental improve- 
ment among its inhabitants, he has effected a great 
benefit to the cause of British literature. 

" In America, we only know Mr. Roscoe as the 
author ; in Liverpool he is spoken of as the banker, 
and I waslold of his being unfortvmate in business. 
Q 2 
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I coold not pity him as I beard some rich men do* ' I 
considered him far above the reach of my pity. 
Those who live only in the world, and for the world, 
may be cast down by the frowns of adversity ; bat a 
man like Roscoe ia not to be overcome by the ronta- 
tions of fortune. They do bat drive him in upon the 
resources of his own mind, to the superior society of 
his own thoughts, which the best of men are apt some- 
times to neglect, and to roam abroad in search of less 
worthy associates. He is independent of the world 
around him. He lives with antiquity and posterity ; 
with antiquity in the sweet communion of studioas 
retirement, and with posterity in the generous aspir- 
log after future renown. The solitude of such a mind 
is the state of its highest enjoyment. It is then 
visited by those elevated meditations which are the 
proper aliment of noble minds, and are like manna 
sent from heaven to the wilderness of this world. 

« While my feelings were yet alive upon this sub- 
ject, it was my fortune to light upon further traces 
of Mr. Roscoe. I was riding out with a gentleman 
to view the environs of Liverpool, when he tnmed 
off through a gate into some ornamental gronnds. 
After riding a short distance, we came to a spacious 
mansion of freestone, built in the Grecian style. It 
was not in the purest taste, yet it had an air of ele- 
gance, and the situation was delightful. A fine 
lawn sloped away from it, studded with clumps of 
trees, so disposed as to break a soft fertile country 
into a variety of landscapes. The Mersey was seen 
winding a broad quiet sheet of water through an 
expanse of green meadow-land; while the Welsh 
mountains, blending with clouds, and meltiDg into 
distance, bordered the horizon. 
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" This was Roscoe's favourite residence daring tbe 

days of liis prosperity. It bad been tbe seat of 

elegant hospitality and retirement. The house was 

now silent and deserted." 

FAIR OF SENEGAGLIA. 
This fair used to be a common mart for the islands, 
and all the coast of the Adriatic, Sicily, and a part 
of tbe Archipelago. The Albanians and Greeks 
brought light jackets, waistcoats, shirts, caps, ba- 
bouches, or large puppets, wax, honey, &c. '* The 
Greeks," says Gresley, in a very characteristic sketch 
of this annual assemblage, *' appear, by their air and 
countenance, as good people as one would wish to 
deal with ; every one lay dozing on the pavement^ 
hu body being a kind of fence to his little shop and 
thus sold away without changing his situation. In 
all other dealers, the national air might be distinguish- 
ed at first sight. The Lombard, the Swiss, and the 
Lyonese, called to every one that passed by to see 
what they liked, eagerly displayed all his shop, ex- 
acted beyond all reason, but very complaisantly 
thanked the least customer. The Hollander was 
wholly taken up with the least disposition of his shop, 
placing, brushing, and cleaning every piece. The 
Romanese and Sicilian, leaning wish his belly against 
his counter, with his hat thrust down to his eyes, and 
his hands across in the sleeves of the opposite arm, 
was ruminating on his accounts. The sullen and 
haughty Englishman showed what goods were asked 
of him, at the same time naming the price, and on 
any appearance of haggling, hastily put them up 
again, and. took another turn in hb shop." 
Q 3 
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" Oa the third day of the fair/' continues the same 
writer, '* the Venetian commander of the gulph ap* 
peared off Senegaglia. in his proper ship, accompanied 
vrith some smaller galleys. Every year he makes thii 
appearance, under pretence of protecting the fair ; 
but rather to receive a settled fee paid him by the 
apostolic chamber, and which by Venice is looked on 
as an acknowledgment from the Pope of its sove- 
reignty over the gulph." It was in a keen expostu- 
latiou about this fee, that a Pope asking a Venetian 
ambassador where were the republic's vouchers for 
the sovereignty of the gulph ? received this smart 
reply : ** On the back of the same grant which gave 
your highness the keeping of the keys of St. Peter.** 

SOURCE OF LUXURY. 
A Norwegian reproaching a Dutchman with luxury, 
" What is become," suid he, " of those happy times, 
when a merchant on going from Amsterdam to the 
Indies left a quarter of dried beef in his kitchen, and 
found it at his return ? Where are yoar wooden 
spoons and iron forks ? Is it not a shame for a sober 
Dutchman to lie in a damask bed ?" *' Go to Batavia," 
answered the man of Amsterdam ; '* get ten tons of 
gold, as I have done, and see whether you will not 
want to be a little better clothed, fed, and lodged." 

SIR SIMON EYRE. 
Simon Eyre, originally a shoemaker in I^adenhall 
Street, hearing that a vessel laden with leather from 
Tripoli, was wrecked on the coast of Corawalla con- 
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ceiYed he might make great advantages by purchasing 
It. He accordingly collected as much money as his 
confined means would permit, and departed from 
Ix>ndon on foot to Penzance ; where he bought the 
leather, returned to London, commenced dealer in 
that article, and soon amassed a fortune sufficient to 
erect Leadenhall, obtain knighthood, fill the office of 
lord mayor, and found a splendid ecclesiastical 
brotherhood. 

LLOYD'S COFFEE HOUSE. 

One of the most important local objects in the 
commerce of this enterprising country, and indeed of 
the globe itself, is Lloyd's Coffee Hoose, a name which 
it derived from the first person who kept it, and who 
little imagined that it would progressively acquire a 
celebrity as great in the annals of the commercial 
world, as that of any sovereign in the history of 
courts. 

This establishment became many years since the 
resort of a very considerable body of English mer- 
chants, and other men of business, more particularly 
brokers and underwriters, who assembled to divide 
among themselves, and to be responsible to each 
other, for the losses produced by ships either damaged, 
captured, burnt, or subjected to any other injury^ in 
the course of their different voyages. 

The Coffee House is also a central point of poli- 
tical information, because the ministers, knowing its 
importance, select and appropriate this place as the 
medium of conveying the first intelligence of every 
national concern ; and the tidings, whether good or 
bad, flow as from an original source to the public in 
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general. Indeed it has now enjoyed tlib dntinction 
so long, that whenever a rumour is in circulation, to 
say '* We have it from Lloyd's/' gives it a currency 
and sanction to which it would not otherwise be 
entitled. In short, Lloyd's Coffee House is now sn 
empire within itself; an empire which, in point of 
commercial sway, variety of powers, and almost 
incalculable resources, gives laws to the trading part 
of the universe ; and if we combine its authoritj 
with the grand mart of business below it in the Rojral 
Exchange, there is not a place in the world can vie 
with this assemblage of British merchants. 



JOHN JULIUS ANGERSTEIN, ESQ. 

Great Britain is in no inconsiderable degree in- 
debted for her present wealth, prosperity, and gran* 
deur, to the zeal, spirit, and enterprise of her SBer* 
chants ; and among those, none stand more distio- 
guished for all those qualities which can confer dig- 
nity and honour on commerce, than the gentlemaato 
whom these Anecdotes are inscribed. 

Mr. Angerstein, who is a native of St. Petersburgh, 
came to England at an earlj age, and soon became 
eminent as a broker and underwriter. In the last 
character, when hb name appearecl on a policy, it 
was a sufficient recommendation for the rest to follow 
where he led, without further examination ; accord- 
ingly other underwriters were eager to see policies 
rancfioned by his subscription, which speedily ac- 
quired so great an authority, that for some years after, 
by way of distinction, they were called Julians, 

This commercial celebrity increased daily the 
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circle of his connexions in trade ; the weight of bis 
name, and the powers of his active and ready mind, 
gradually expanded, until Mr. Angerstein attained 
that rank in commerce which is considered among the 
highest distinctions of this envied island, and, indeed, 
of the whole civilized world. 

It is not, however, merely as a merchant that 
]Vf r. Angerstein shoald be considered ; for althoogh 
£ngland is his adopted country, he has espoused her 
interests with all the zeal of a native. He combines 
an ardent mind with a fine taste ; and is one of the 
most liberal patrons of the Fine Arts that this country 
can boast. 

To the highest degree of commercial integrity, Mr. 
Angerstein adds the purest and most extensive bene* 
volence ; and there b not a public charity in tha 
metropolis) nor a national institution of any import- 
ance, that is not largely indebted to the prhiicely 
munificence of John Julius Anobbstsin, Esq. 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
Marts for the assembling of merchants had long 
been known in the commercial towns'of the Hanseatic 
League, under the name of Bourses, before one was 
erected in England. This was in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and principally owed its origin to Sir 
Thomas Gresham, then an eminent merchant. The 
city having purchased houses to the amount of 
400/., on the site of the projected building. Sir 
Thomas Gresham laid the first stone in June 7, 1566, 
and erected it at the expense of about 6002. When it 
was finished, Queen Elizabeth proceeded from Somerset 
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House, January 23, 1570, accompanied by a tra 
of nobility and attendants, to Sir Thomas Gresbain 
magni6cent mansion, where a sumptuous dinner wi 
provided for the queen and her court. After the 
had dined, ibe whole party went to the new baildiag 
where every shop and every tenant were exhibited t 
the utmost advantage. After gratifying her curiositj 
the queen commanded a herald to proclaim it th 
'* Royal Exchange," by sound of trumpet. 

The original Royal Exchange peruhed in the coi 
flagration of the city in 1666 ; and the first stone < 
the present building was laid by Charles II., when 
magnificent entertainment was prepared for him a 
the spot. The grasshopper, which surmounts tli 
building, was adopted in honour of Sir Thoraa 
Gresham. Ue was the son of a poor woman, whi 
left him exposed in a field, but the chirping of grasi> 
hoppers leading a boy to the spot, his life was pre« 
served, and hence he adopted the insect for his crest. 
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